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PEEFAOB. 


At tHo meeting of tlio Britisli Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, held at Oxford in 1860, 1 read an abstract 
of the physiological argument contained in this work 
respecting the mental progx-oss of Europe, reserving the 
historical evidence for subsequent publication. 

This woik contains that evidence. It is intended as the 
ooinplction of my treatise on Human Physiology, in wMcli 
man was considered as an individual. In this ho is 
considered in his social relation. 

But the reader will also jSnd, I think, that it is a 
histc»ry of the progress of ideas and opinions from a point 
of view heretofore almost entmely neglected. Theio are 
two methods of dealing with philosophical questions — the 
literary and the scientific. Many things which in a 
purely literary treatment of the subject remain in th(3 
background, spontaneously assume a more striking position 
wlien their scientific relations are considered. It is the 
latter method that I have used. 

Social advancement is as completely under the control of 
natural law as is bodily growth. The life of an individual 
is a miniature of the life of a nation. These propositions 
it is the special object of this book to demonstrate. 

Ko one, I believe, has hitherto undertaken the labour ol 
arranging the evidence offered by the intellectual history 
of Europe in accordance with physiological nrinciples, 



iv PREFACE, 

SO as to illustrato tlio orderly progress of civiiimtioii, 
or collected the facts fuinished hj othtr hninchcs of 
science with a view of enabling tis to recognize clearly 
the conditions under which that xn'Ogress place. 

This philosoiDhical deficiency I have endeavoured hi the 
following pages to supply. 

Seen thus thiough the medium of physiology, liistory 
presents a new asx)ect to tis. Wo gain a more jtist and 
thorough appreciation of tlio thoughts and moiiv*‘8 of mem 
in successive ages of the world. 

In the Preface to the second edition of my Physiology, 
published in 1858, it was mentioired that this wtu'k was 
at that time written. The changes that havis lMH‘n sinco 
made in it have been chiefly with a view of condeuHing It, 
The discussion of several scientific questions, stieli m that 
of the origin of species, which have rocentty attra<jti*d 
public attention so strongly, has, however, remained im- 
touched, the principles ofierod being the same an pri'sented 
in the former work in 1856. 

Neio Tori, 1861 . 


PBEPAOB TO THE EBVISED JSDITION. 

Many reprints of this work having been ishued, and 
translations published in various foreign languages, 
French, German, Eussian, Polish, Servian, Ac., J ha%a* 
been induced to revise it carefully, and to make adilHioiis 
wherever they seemed to bo desirable. I therefore 
that it will commend itself to the continued approval 
of the public. 


November^ 1875 . 
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THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
EUEOPE. 


CHAPTER I. 

ON THE GOVERNMENT OF NATURE BY LAAV. 

The subject of thih> ^VulL yiojyn^nJ — Its {JfJjiniUy 
Gradual Acquisdwn of the Idea of Ifatuml Government hf Lam — 
Evmiuallq bUbtainvd, hq Asii ononitcal^ Meieoinhgiealt and PhybiC'- 
logical Dibcoxeyn'^ — flfubf rations fiom Keplci\ Jmr% the Trade- 
windby Mtqiaiions of Duds, Jiaktntuuf of VetjetaUe and Anmal Life^ 
Vauatwn oj l::>j>e(ueb and fhcir Peimmitncc 
Individual Man is <tn Umblem of Connnwnfics, Knfions. and Thiversnl 
JCummity -^Tlieg exluhf Bpoelis of Lije like his, and, like him, are 
under the Confiol of Vhysital Conddioilsj and thoefoie of Law. 

Vlan of this Work — The InUllcetnal JObfory of Oieece—Its Five 
eharaeieribiti Ages. — Knropran Intellectual Jlibton/. 

Giandeur of the Doctiine that (he ib govaned by Law 

I INTEND, ill thus wolk, to cjonsidcr in what manner the 
advancement of Europe in civilization has taken The subject 
}daco, to ascertain liow iar its progress has been proposed, 
fortuitous, and how iar dotei mined by primordial law. 

Docs tlfe procession of nations in time, like the eriatio 
])hantasm ol a dream, go lorwaid v\ithout reason or order? 
or. is there a predetermined, a solemn march, in which 
atl must join, ever moving, over resistlessly advancing, 
encountering and enduring an inevitable succession of 
events ? 

In a philosopiiical examination of the intellectual and 
political history of nations, an answer to these questions 
IS to bo found. But how difficult it is to master the mass 
&f facts necessary to be collected, to handle so great an 
accumulation, to place it in the clearest point of view; 
VOL. r. B 




2 ON THE GOVEENMENT [cil. I. 

3aow diiSoult it is to select correctly tlio representatives 
itadimcuity men, to produce them in tlic proper scones, and 
Mtid grandeur, -fco couduct successfully SO |Jrand and com- 
i»licated a drama as that of European life 1 Though in 
une sense the subject offers itself as a scientific probloni, 
and in that manner alone 1 have to deal witix it; in 
another it swells into a noble epic — the life of 
its warfare and repose, its object and its end. 

Man is the archetype of society. Individual develop- 
ment is the model of social progiess. 

fcJome have asserted that human aftairs are altogether 
determined by the voluntaiy action of men, some that the 
i^rovidonce of God directs us in every step, some that all 
events are fixed by Destiny. It is for ns to ascertain how 
far each of these aifirmations is true. 

The life of individual 3nan is of a mixed nature. In 
individual submits to the free-will impulses of 

lifoofamixed himsolf and others, in part ho is under the? 

^ inoxoiable dominion of law. He insensibly 

changes his estimate of the relative power of each of these 
influences as ho passes through successive stages. In the 
confidence of youth ho imagines that very much is under 
his control, in the disappointment of old age very little. 
As time wears on, and the delusions of early imagination 
vanish away, ho learns to correct his sanguine views, and 
prescribes a narrower boundary for tho things ho o.xpeotB 
to obtain. The realities of life undeceive him at last, and 
there steals over the evening of his days an unwelcome 
conviction of the vanity of human hopes. Tho things ho 
has secured are not the things he expected. Ho sees that 
a Supreme Power has been using him for unknmvii ends, 
that he %vas brought into tho world without his own 
knowledge, and is departing from it against his own will. 

Whoever has made tho physical and intellectual bistory 
of individual man his study, will be prepared to admit in 
Hfore- ^ surprising manner it foreshadows mml 

itistory- Tho equilibrium and movement of 
' humanity ax*e altogether phyhiologioal pheno- 
mena. Yet not without hesitation may such an opinion be 
frankly avowed, since it is offensive to tho pride, and to 
many of the prejudices and interests of our age. An author 
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CH. 1.] 

who has been disposed to devote jaiany years to the labotir 
<d‘ illnstrating tijiis topic, has need of the earnest support 
of all who prxzo the truth; and, considering the extent 
and profundity of his sxibject, his woik, at the best, must 
be very impcxlect, requiring all the forbearance, and oven 
the generosity of criticism. 

In the intellectual infancy of a savage state, Man 
transfers to Katuro his conceptions of himself, Firat opinions 
and, considering that every thing he does is of savage we. 
determined by his own pleasure, regards all passing 
events as depending on the arbitrary volition of a superior 
but invisible power. He gives to the world a constitu- 
tion like his own. His tendency is necessarily to super- 
stition. Whatever is strange, or powciful, or vast, im- 
presses his imagination with dread. Such objects arc only 
the outward manifestations of an indwelling spiiit, and 
theifeforo worthy of his veneration. 

After Eeason, aided by Experience, has led him forth 
from these delusions as respects surrounding things, ho 
still clings to his original ideas as respects objects far 
removed. In the distance and ii resistible motions of the 
stars ho finds arguments for the supernatural, and gives 
to each of those shining bodies an abiding and controlling 
genius. The mental phase through which he is passing 
permits him to believe in the exercise of planetary 
influences on himself. 

But as reason led him fortli fiom fetichism, so in due 
time it again leads him forth from star-worship, petichism 
Perhaps not without regret does he abandon the displaced by 
mythological forms he has created; for, long 
after ho has ascertained that the planets are nothing more 
than riiining points, without any perceptible influence on 
him, he still venerates the genii once supposed to vivify 
them, perhaps oven he exalts them into immortal gods. 

Philosophically speaking, ho is exchanging by ascending 
degrees his primitive doctrine of arbitrary volition for the 
doctrine of law. As the fall of a stone, the flowing of a 
river, the movement of a shadow, the rustling of a leaf, 
have been traced to physical causes, to like causes at last 
Ire traced the revolutions of the stars. In events and 

B 2 
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hoenes continually increasing in greatness and grandeniv 
ho is detecting the dominion of law. 'Mio goblins, and 
Thoidcaof wlio succcBsively extorted lus 

«ovoniti<?sfc fear and Tcneration, who dotermanod events by 
by iftw* their fitful passions or whims, are at last dis- 
placed by the noble conception of one Almighty Beiim^ 
who rules the universe according to reason, and theieilCJie 
according to law 

In this manner the dootiino of government by law is 
extended, until at last it embraces all natural events* It 
was thus that, hardly two centuries ago, that doctrine 
gatlieied immense force from the discovery of Newton that 
itq appiicu- laws, under which the movements of tho 

tionto tho planetary bodies are executed, issue as a mathe- 
solar systm, jj^j^tical necessity from a very simple material 
condition, and that tho complicated motions of the soiar 
system cannot bo other than they are. Few of those who 
road in the beautiful geometry of tho ‘ Principia' the demon- 
stration of this fact, saw tho imposing phiioBtiphieal con- 
sequences which must inevitably follow this sciontiii<* 
discovery. And now the investigation of tho aspect of 
tho skies in past ages, and all predictions of its future, 
rest essentially upon the principle that no arbitrary 
tion over intervenes, tho gigantic mechanism moving 
impassively in accordance with a mathematical law. 

And so upon the earth, the more perfectly wo undorstiunl 
the causes of present events, tho moio plainly aro they 
seen to bo tho consequences of physical conditions, and 
And to terros- therefore tho results of law. To allude to one 
tiiai events, example out of many that might bo censidered, 
tho winds, how proverbially inconstant, who can tell 
whence they come or whither they go ! If any thing 
bears the fitful ohaiactor of arbitimy vuliti<m, surely it m 
these. But wo deceive ourselves in imagining that aimo- 
spheric events aro fortuitous. Whore shall a line 
town between that eternal trade-wind, which, originating 
in well-understood physical causes, sweeps, like the breath 
of Destiny, slowly, and solemnly, and everlastingly over 
the Pacific Ocean, and the variable gusts into which it 
degenerates in more northerly and southerly regions — 
gusts which seem to come without any cause, and to pass 
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away witiiout. leaving* any trace ^ In wiiat latitude is it 
tliat the doinaim of the phybical ends, and that of the 
supernatural begins? 

All mundane events are the results of the operation of 
law. Every movement in the skies or upon the earth 
proclaims to us that the universe is under government, 
^^ut if wc admit that this is the case, from the mole 
that floats in the sunbeam to multiple stars revolving 
round each other, are wo willing to carry«our principles to 
their consequences, and recognise alike operation of law 
among living as among lifeless things, in the organic as 
well as the inorganic world? What testimony does 
physiology offer on this points 

Physiology, in its progress, has passed through the same 
phases as physics. Living bomgs have been considered 
as beyond the power of external influences, and, con- 
spicuously among them, Man has been afhimed Aadtotucoi- 
to be independent of the foices that rule the 
world in ^vliicli ho lives. Besides that immaterial prin- 
ciple, the soul, 'which distinguishes him from all his 
animated companions, and makes him a moral and re- 
sponsible being, he has boon feigned, like them, to possess 
another immaterial principle, the vital agent, which, in a 
way of its owm, carries forward all the various operations 
in his economy. 

But when it was discovcicd that ilio heart of man is 
constructed upon the recognised rules of hydraulics, and 
with its groat tubes is furnished -with common mechanical 
contrivances, valves; when it was discovered Bap^cmiiyto 
that the*oye has been arranged on the most re- 
fined principles of optics, its cornea, and humours, and 
lens properly converging the rays to form an image — its 
iris, like the diaphragm of a telescope or microscope, shut- 
ting out stray light, and also regulating the quantity 
admitted ; when it was discovered that the ear is famished 
with the means of dealing with the three characteristics 
of soTind — its tympanum for intensit;f, its cochlea fot 
pitch, its semicircular canals for quality; when it was 
seen that the air brought into the great air-passages by 
the descent of the diaphragm, calling into play atmo- 
Aspheric pressure, is conveyed upon physical principles int4 
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the ultimate cells of the lungs, and thence into tho blood, 
producing chemical changes throughout thts system, disen- 
gaging heat, and permitting all tho functions of organic 
life to go on ; when these facts and very many others oi 
a like kind were brought into prominonco by modern 
physiology, it obviously became necessaiy to admit thjjjir- 
animated beings do not constitute tho exception onc<‘ 
supposed, and that oiganic operations arc tho result of 
physical agencies. 

if thus. 111 tho recesses of tho individual economy, these 
iiatuial agents bear sway, must they not operate in tho 
social economy too? 

lias the groat shadoless desert nothing to do with tho 
in social habits of the nomado tribes who pitch their tents 
weiuaimu- Upon it — ^tho fertile plain no connection with 
vidimi iitc flocks and pastoral life — ^tho mountain fuHtnesBes 
with the courage that has so often defended them — tho sea 
with habits of adventure Indeed, do not all our expecta- 
tions of the stability of social institutions rest upon our 
belief in the stability of surrounding physical conditions 
From tho time of Bodin, who nearly three hundred years 
ago published his work ‘ Bo Eopublica,’ these principles 
have been well recognized : that the laws of Nature cannot 
be subordinated to the will of Man, and that government 
must be adapted to climate. It was these things which 
led Mm to the conclusion that force is best resorted to foi 
northern nations, reason foi’ tho middle, and superstition 
for the southern. 

In tho month of March the sun crosses the equator, 
dispensing Ms rays more abundantly over our Northern 
hemisphere. Following in his train, a wave of verdure 
expands towards the pole. I'he luxuriance is in 
fiSns on proportion to tho local brilliancy, llic animat 
world is also affected. Pressed forward, or 
’^*^^**' solicited onward by tho warmth, tho birds of 
passage commence their annual migration, keeping pace 
with tho developing vegetation beneath. As summer 
declines, this orderly advance of light and life is followed 
by an orderly retreat, and in its turn the southern hemi- 
sphere presents the same glorious phenomenon. Once 
every year tho life of the earth pulsates ; now there is an 
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abounding vitality, now a desolation* But what is ilie 
cause of all this It is only mechanicaL The earth's 
axis of rotation is inclined to the piano of her orbit of 
revolution round the sun* 

Let that wonderful phenomenon and its explanation be 
n lesson to us; let it profoundly impress us with the 
importance oi physical agents and physical laws* They 
intervene in the life and death of man personally anc/ 
socially* External events become interwoven in oui 
^constitution ; their periodicities create periodicities in us* 
liay and night are incorporated in our waking and 
sleeping ; summer and winter compel us to exhibit cycles 
in our life. 

They who have paid attention to the subject have long 
ago ascertained that the possibility of human individual 
existence on the earth depends on conditions 
altogether of a matoiial kind. Since it is only phySiSn- 
within a narrow lango of temperature that lite 
can be maintained, it is needful that our planet should be 
at a definite mean distance from the souice of light and 
heat, the sun ; and that the fonn of her orbit should bo 
so little eccentric as to approach closely to a circle. If 
her mass were larger or less than it is, the weight of all 
living and lifeless things on her surface would no longer 
l>e the same ; but absolute weight is one of the primary 
elements of organic construction. A change in the tini© 
of her diurnal lotation, as afiecting the length of the day 
and night, must at once be followed by a corresponding 
itfodification of the periodicities of the nervous system of 
animals ; a change in her orbitual translation round the 
sun» as determining the duration of the year, would, in like 
manner, give rise to a marked effect. If the year were 
shorter, we should live faster and die sooner. 

In the present economy of our globe, natural agents are 
relied upon as the means of regulation and of Animal ai«i 
government. Through heat, the distribution 
and arrangement of the vegetable tribes are 
accomplished; through tlieir mutual relations 
with the atmospheric air, plants and animals are inter- 
lialanced, and neither permitted to obtain a superiority* 
Uonsidering the magnitude of this condition, and its 
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Mocossity to general life, it might scorn woi thy of ineos- 
sant Divine intervention, yet it is in faet accomplished 
automatically. 

Of past organic history the snmo remark may ho made. 
The condensation of carbon from the air, and its inclubiou 
in the strata, constitute the chief epoch in the oigai^ 
life of the earth, giving a possibility for tlm 
ilmmnwsand appeal aiicc of the hot-blooded and more in- 
»‘\tinct,ion«! tellectucil animal tribes, gicat event was 

( oteiuiiued Qf^casioned by the inlliicnce of the rays of the 
snn And as such influences have thus been conn>«cted 
with the appearance of organisms, so likewise have they 
been concerned in the removal. Of the myriads of hpocieH 
winch have become extinct, doubtless cvoiy one has passed 
away through the advent of material conditions incoie* 
patible with its continuance. Even now, a fall <)f half-a- 
dozen degrees in the moan temperaturo of any latitude 
would occasion the vanishing of tlio forms of warmer 
climates, and the advent of those of the colder. An 
<ihscuration of the rays of the sun for a few years would 
compel a redistribution of plants and animals all over the 
t‘arth; many would totally disappear, and everywhero 
now comox's would bo seen. 

The permanence of organic forms is altogether dependent 
Permanence invariability of tho material conditions 

of organisms Under which they live. Any variation therein, 
buity no matter how insignilicant it might bo, would 
toniaicoiKii- "bo forthwith followed by a corresponding vari* 
ation in tho form. Tho })resent invariability 
of the w-orld of organization is tho direct conseqfaence of 
the physical cciuilibrium, and so it will continue m long 
as the mean tempeiature, the annual supply of light, tin? 
composition of tho air, the distribution of ■water, oceanic 
and atmospheric currents, and other such agencies remain 
unaltered ; but if any one of these, or of a hundred other 
incidents that might bo mentioned, should suflbr moditt- 
cation, in an instant tho fanciful doctrine of tho immu- 
tability of species would be brought to its true value. 
T'he organic world app<^rs to be in repose, because natural 
influences have reached an equilibrium. A marblo may 
remain for ever motionless upon a level table ; but let the 
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ihiirface be a little incliiicc!, and the marble will cj^uickly 
1 -tiu oE Wliat should wo say of him, who, contemplating 
it in its state of rest, asserted that it was impossible for it 
ever to move? 

They who can see no dijffcrcnco between the racc-horsc 
iiixd the Shetland pony, the bantam and the Shanghai fowl, 
The greyhound and the poodle dog, who altogether deny 
1 hat impressions can be made on species, and see in the long 
.succession of extinct forms, the ancient existence of which 
they must acknowledge, the evidences of a continuous and 
creative intervention, forget that mundane effects 
observe definite sequences, event following event qnen^ofS>n- 
m the necessity ol the case, and thus constitu- fo^edbyorlT 
ting a chain, each link of which hangs on a pro- deny organic 
ceding, and holds a succeeding one. Physical 
influences thus following one another, and healing to each 
other the inter-relation of cause and effect, stand in their 
totality to the whole oiganic world as causes, it repre- 
senting the efieot, and the ordei of succession existing 
among them is perpetuated or embodied in it. Thus, in 
those ancient times to which _w<^»havo referred, the sun- 
light acting on the Iwriaes arising s disturbed the chemical 
oonstitiitionatitudo than those uj^avo rise to the acoumu 
lation of jon that in that case thet thoieiii, diminished the 
iiiechanie6 not only complexion, d<l the rate of evaporation 
from thorfore, intellectual power following one another so 
aiecessariferenco of climate^ thei* order, and, in their turn, 
making md customs, that is, die vegetable and animal 
economy* Those aie facts whneeR, thus vsirying in an 
orderly nvay, coiutbrn, since suoal events, and made them 
change correspondinjy'i^b orderly })rocedure of the 
one must be imitated in the orderly procedure of the other. 
And the same holds good in the animal kingdom; the 
recognized variation in the material conditions is copied in 
the organic ofteets, in vigour of motion, energy of life, 
intellectual power. 

When, therefore, we n<dicc such oidoiiy successions, we 
must not at once assign them to a direct intervention, the 
issue oi wise predeterminations of a voluntary agent ; wo 
must first satisfy ourselves how far they are dependent on 
mundano or material conditions, occurring in a definite 
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and necessary series, over be^ri^g in xnind tlio iiuportjitit 
principle that an orderly sequence of inorganic events ne- 
cessarily involves an ordeidy and corresponding progression 
of organic life. 

To tbis doctrine of the control ol physical agcinucB ov<*r 
rinivfirsai orgamc forms I acknowledge no exception, not 
control ot oven in the case of man. The varied uspects ho 
SSsover piesents m different couniritjs are the necessary 
organisms, conscqiionces of those iiiilucncos 

Ho who advocates the doctrine ot the unity ot the 
human race is plainly forced to the admission of the 
absolute control of such agents ovoi* the oigani5>iation oi 
man, since the originally-created typo has been brought to 
exhibit very different aspects in^ different parts of the 
world, apparently in accordance with the climate and other 
purely material circumstances. To those c5rcmnBtan<;es it 
IS scarcely necessary to add manner of lite, lor that itsclt 
The case of arfses from them. The doctrine of unity 
man. mands as its essential postulate an admissiou ot 
the paramount control of physical agents over the human 
aspect and organizat? bow could it bo that, pren 

ceeding from the samtock, all shades ^ complexion in 
the skm, and variety the form of the skull, sh< i mid have 
arisen’ Experience us that these aron- changes 
assumed only by slowgroes, and not with abrl cuptness. 
they come as a cumulvo effect. Tlioy plainlyior eniora^ 
the doctrine that natioi typo is not to be regai^t ded as a 
definite or final thing' seeming immobilityon in this 
particulai being due to tattainmont of a coxTOr-> ipoiidoncH^ 
with the conditions to ioh the typA,js ext)^ .osetL Let 
those conditions be charJl^jaip.^^ forth%vith to 

change too. I repeat it, therefore, that he who receives 
the doctrine of the unity of the human race, must iilso 
accept, in view of the present state of humanity on various 
parts of the surface of our planet, its ncccsBary postulate, 
the complete control of physical agents, whethex* natural, 
or arising artificially from the arts of civilization ami thn 
secular progress of nations toward a correspondence 'Witli 
the conditions to which they are exposed. 

To the same conclusion also must he bis brought whi^ 
advocates the origin of different races from diffetoni 
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centres. It comes to tho samo tiung, wLiclieviT of tliose 
doctrines wo adopt. ISach brings ws to tbo admis&iou of 
the transitory nature of typical forms, to their trans- 
mutations and extinctions. 

Variations in tho aspect of men are best seen when an 
^amination is made of nations an-angod in a northoily 
sonthorly direction; tho result is such as Human vana- 
would onsuo to an emigrant passing slowly along 
a meridional track; but tho case would be quite dilferoni 
if tho movement were along a parallel of latitude. In 
this latter direction tlie variations of climate are far less 
marked, and depend much more on geographical than on 
astronomical causes. In emigrations of this kind there is 
never that rapid change of aspect, complexion, and intel- 
lectual power which must occur in tho other. Thus, 
though the mean temperature of Europe increases from 
Poland to Prance, chietly through tho influence of tho 
great Atlantic current transfer! ing heat from the Gulf of 
Mexico and tropical ocean, that rise is fai less than would 
be encountoied on passing ihiough tho same distance to 
tho south. By tho arts of civilization man can much more 
easily avoid tlio difficulties arising from variations along a 
parallel of latitude than those upon a meridian, for the 
simple reason that in that case those variations arc less. 

But it is not only complexion, development of the brain, 
and, therefore, intellectual power, which are thus affected,^ 
With difference of climate there must be differences of 
manners and customs, that is, differences in tho modes of 
civilization. These are facts which deserve our a'hdrpouu- 
most serious attention, since such differences are cai result, 
inevitably connected with political results. If homogene- 
ousness be an element of strength, an empire that lies 
east and west must bo more powerful than one that lies 
north and south. I cannot but think that this was no 
inconsiderable cause of tho greatness and permanence of 
Komo, and that it lightened the task of the emperors, often 
hard enough, in government. There is a natural tendency to 
homogeneousness in the cast and west direction, a tendency 
to diversity and antagonism in the north and south, and 
hence it is that government under the latter circumstances 
will always demand tho highest grade of statesmanship. 
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The iransitional fcaius which an animal type in capable 
of producing on a passage north and south *aro much more 
numerous than those it can produce on a passage east and 
west. These, though they arc truly transitional as 
Nature of respects the typo from which they Imve^ pro- 

transitionai cccded, ai 0 pcimancnt as regards the locality in 
which they oecm, being, in fact, the incarnatioir 
of its physical influences As long, tlioreforc, as those in- 
fluences remain without change tlic form tinit has been 
produced will last without any alteiation. For such a 
]>orinanont form in the case of man we may adopt the 
designation of an ethnical element. 

An ethnical element is therefore necessaril}^ of a de 
„ 41 pendent nature ; its durability arises from its 
change in an poriect correspondence with its environment. 

Whatever can afleet that correspondence will 
touch its life. 

Such considerations carry us from individual man to 
groups of men or nations. There is a progess for races of 
men as well marked as the progress of one man. There 
arc thoughts and actions appertaining to specific 
SSliko periods in the one case as in the other. With- 
tiiftt oimdivi- out difficulty wo affirm of a given act that it 
^ appertains to a given period. Wo rocognixo the 

noisy sports of boyhood, the business application td' main- 
nty, the feeble garrulity of old age. We express our 
surprise when we witness actions unsuitable to the epoch 
of life. As it is in this respect in tho individual, so it in 
in tho nation. The march of individual existencje shadows 
forth the march of raco-oxistenco, being, inck^ed, its 
representative on a little scale. 

Groups of men, or nations, aro disiiu bed by tho same 
accidents, or complete the same cycle as the individuaL 
Commtxmte, Somo Scarcely pass 'beyond infancy, homo &ie 
like families, destroyed on a sudden, some die of mere oM 
confusion of events, it might seem 
-eiit stages of altogether hopeless to disentangle the law which 
advance guiding them all, and demoiiHtd’ate it clearly. 
Of such groups, each may exhibit, at the name moment, 
an advance to a different stage, just as we um in tho same 
family the young, tho middle-aged, the old. It is thus 
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that Emopo shown in its difforont ^arts socioties in very 
different statcii-— hero the restless civilization of Franco 
and England, there the contentment and inferiority of 
Lapland. This commingling might seem to render it 
difficult to ascertain the true movement of the whole 
continent, and still more so for distant and successive 
i^riods of time. In each nation, moreover, the con- 
temporaneously different classes, the edneatod and illite- 
rate, the idle and industrious, the rich and poor, the 
intelligent and superstitious, represent different con- 
temporaneous stages of advancement. One may have 
made a great progress, another scarcely have advanced at 
all. How plinll wo ascertain the real state of the case’ 
Which of these classes shall wo regard as the truest and 

most perfect typo ’ . ^ 

Though difficult, tins ascertainment is not impossible. 
The problem is to bo dealt with in the same manner that 
w'O should estimate a family in wHch there aio peisons of 
every condition from intanoy to old age. Each member 
of it tends to pursue a definite coui-se, though some, cut off 
in an untimely manner, may not complete it. One may bo 
enfeebled by accident, another by disease; but each, if 
his past and present circumstances be Mly considered, 
will illustrate the nature of the general movement that 
all arc making. To demonstiato that movement most satis- 
factorily, certain members of such a lamily suit our purpose 
bettor than othoi-s, because they more closely represent 
its typo, or have advanced farthest in their career. 

So m a family of many nations, some nio more mature, 
some legs advanced, some die in early life, some are worn 
out by extreme old ago; all show special peculiarities. 
There are distinctions among kinsmen, whether The intcuoo- 
we consider thorn intollectuaUy or corporeally. 

UversT OBe, Bovcrtlieless, illnstratcB in ins own smtanvoofa 
degree the march tliat all are making, but some ““““““y- 
do it inoro, sonio less completely. Tlio leading, tlie in- 
tellectual class, is hence always the true roprosoniativo of 
a state. It has passed stop by step through the lower 
stages, and 1ms made tlio greatest advance. 

In an individnal, life is maintained only hy the pro- 
diiotion and destruction of organic particles, no portion of 
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tlie system 'being in a state of immobility, but each 
Interstitial displaying incessant change. Peath is, there- 
dStSwn- necessarily the condition of life, and the 
dition of mdi- moro energetic the function of a pait — or, if we 
viduaiiife compai'e different animals with one another — 
the more active the mode of existence, correspondingly, 
the greater the waste and the more numerous the deatfe 
of the interstitial constituents. 

To the death of particles in the individual answers the 
Particles in death of persons in the nation, of which they 
integral constituents. In both cases, in 
persons m the a period of time quite inconsiderable, a total 
state change is accomplished without the entire system, 

which is the sum of these separate parts, losing its iden- 
tity. Each particle or each person comes into existence, 
discharges an appropriate duty, and then passes away, 
perhaps unnoticed. The production, continuance, and 
death of an organic molecule in the person answers to the 
production, continuance, and death of a person in the 
nation. Nutrition and decay in one case are equivalent to 
well-being and transformation in the other. 

In the same manner that the individual is liable to 
E ochs m changes through the action of external agencies, 
national the and offers no resistance thereto, nor any indica- 
S“dua\ possession of a physiological inertia, 

but submits at once to any impression, so like- 
wise it is with aggregates of men constituting nations. 
A national type pursues its way physically and in- 
tellectually through changes and developments answering 
to those of the individual, and being represented by 
Infancy, Childhood, Youth, Manhood, Old Age, and Death 
lespectively. 

But this orderly piocess may be disturbed exteriorly or 
Disturhance ii^tcriorly. If from its original seats a whole 
through emi- nation were transposed to some new abode, in 
gration. which the climate, the seasons, the aspect of 
nature were altogether different, it would appear spon- 
taneously in all its parts to commence a movement to 
come into harmony with the new conditions — a movement 
of a secular nature, and implying the consumption of many 
generations for its accomplishment. During such a period 
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transmutation there would, of course, be an incieased 
waste of life„ a lusk, indeed, of total disappearance or 
national death; but the change once completed, the 
requisite correspondence once attained, things would go 
forward again in an orderly manner on the basis of the 
new modification that had been assumed. When the 
change to be accomplished is very profound, involving 
extensive anatomical alterations not merely in the appear- 
ance of the skin, but even in the structure of the skull, 
long periods of time are undoubtedly required, and many 
generations of individuals are consumed. 

Or, by interior disturbance, particularly by blood ad- 
mixture, with more rapidity may a national through 
type be affected, the result plainly depending blood admix- 
on the extent to which admixture has taken 
place. This is a disturbance capable of mathematical 
computation. If the blood admixture be only of limited 
amount, and transient in its application, its effect will 
sensibly disappear in no very great period of time, though 
never, perhaps, in absolute reality. This accords with 
the observation of philosophical historians, who agree in 
the conclusion that a small tribe intermingling with a 
larger one will only disturb it in a temporary manner, 
and, after the course of a few years, the effect will cease to 
be perceptible. Nevertheless, the influence must really 
continue much longer than is outwardly apparent; and 
the result is the same as when, in a liquid, a drop of some 
other kind is placed, and additional quantities of the first 
liquid then successively added. Though it might have 
been possible at first to detect the adulteration without 
trouble, it becomes every moment less and less possible to 
do so, and before long it cannot be done at all But the 
drop is as much present at last as it was at first : it is 
merely masked ; its properties overpowered. 

Considering in this manner the contamination of a 
numerous nation, a trifling amount of foreign blood ad- 
mixture would appear to be indelible, and the disturbance, 
at any moment, capable of computation by the ascertained 
degree of dilution that has taken place. But it must not 
be forgotten that there is another agency at work, 
energetically tending to bnng about homogeneity: it 
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is the influence of external physical conditions. Tlio 
intrusive ^ adulterating element possesses in itself no^ 
physiological inertia, but as quickly as may be is brought 
into correspondence with the new circumstances to which 
it is exposed, herein running in the same course as the 
element with which it had mingled had itself antecedently 
gone over. 

National homogeneity is thus obviously secured by 
the operation of two distinct agencies * the first, gradual 
but inevitable dilution ; the second, motion to come into 
harmony with the external natural state. The two 
conspire in their effects. 

We must therefore no longer regard nations or groups 
of men as offering a permanent picture. Human affaiis 
Secular varia- ii3.ust be looked upon as in continuous movo- 
tionaof ment, not wandering in an arbitrary manner 
naions^ here and there, but proceeding in a perfectly 
definite course. Whatever may be the present state, it is 
altogether transient. All systems of civil life are there- 
fore necessarily ephemeral. Time brings new external 
conditions; the manner of thought is modified; with 
thought, action. Institutions of all kinds must hence 
participate in this fleeting nature, and, though they may 
have allied themselves to political power, and gathered 
therefrom the means of coercion, their permanency is but 
little improved thereby; for, sooner or later, the popu- 
lation on whom they have been imposed, following 
Their institu- ©xtemal variations, spontaneously outgrows 
tions must them, and their ruin, though it may have been 
mS^hauge none the less certain, for the 

permanency of any such system it is essentially 
necessary that it should include within its own organiza- 
tion a law of change, and not of change only, but change 
in the right direction — the direction in which the society 
interested is about to pass. It is in an oversight of this last 
essential condition that we find an explanation of the 
failure of so many such institutions. Too commonly do 
we believe that the affairs of men are determined by a 
spontaneous action or free will , we keep that overpower- 
ing influence which really controls them in the back- 
ground. In individual life we also accept a like deception^ 
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living in the belief that every thing we do is determined 
by the volition pf ourselves or of those around us , nor is 
it until the close of our days that we discern how great is 
the illusion, and that we have been swimming — ^playing 
and struggling — in a stream which, in spite of all our 
voluntary motions, has silently and resistlessly borne us to 

predetermined shore. 

In the foregoing pages I have been tracing analogies 
between the life of individuals and that of nations. There 
is yet one point more. , 

Nations, like individuals, die. Their birth presents an 
ethnical element ; their death, which is the most The death, of 
solemn event that we can contemplate, may 
arise from interior or from external causes. Empires are 
only sand-hills in the hour-glass of Time ; they crumble 
spontaneously away by the process of their own growth. 

A nation, like a man, hides from itself the contempla- 
tion of its final day. It occupies itself with expedients 
fbr prolonging its present state It frames laws and 
constitutions under the delusion that they will last, for- 
getting that the condition of life is change. Very able 
modern statesmen consider it to be the grand object of 
their art to keep things as they are, or rather as they 
were. But the human race is not at rest ; and bands with 
which, for a moment, it may be restrained, break all the 
more violently the longer they hold. No man can stop 
the march of destmjr. 

Tune, to the nation as to the individual, is nothing 
absolute; its duration depends on the rate of There is no- 
thought|bnd feeling. For the same reason that thing absolute 
to the child the year is actually longer than to 
the adult, the life of a nation may be said to be no longer 
than the life of a person, considering the manner in which 
its affairs are moving. There is a variable velocity of 
existence, though the lapses of time may be equable. 

The origin, existence, and death of nations depend thus 
on physical influences, which are themselves the i^iationsare 
result of immutable laws. Nations are only oniytjansi- 
transitional forms of humanity. They must 
undergo obliteration as do the transitional forms offered 
by the animal series. There is no more an immortality 
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for them than there is an immobility for an embryo in 
any one of the manifold forms passed through in its 
progress of development. 

The life of a nation thus flows in a regular sequence, 
determined by invariable law, and hence, in estimating 
different nations, we must not be deceived by the casual 
Their coxirso uspect they present. The philosophical com^ 
IS ever ad- parison is made by considering their entire 
nevS^retro- manner of career or cycle of progress, and not 
grade their momentary or transitory state. Though 

they may encounter disaster, their absolute course can 
never be retrograde ; it is always onward, even if tending 
to dissolution. It is as with the individual, who is 
equally advancing in infancy, in maturity, in old age. 
Pascal was more than justified in his assertion that “ the 
entile succession of men, through the whole course of ages, 
must be regarded as one man, always living and inces- 
santly learning.” In both cases, the manner of advance, 
though it may sometimes be unexpected, can never be 
abrupt. At each stage events and ideas emerge which 
not only necessarily owe their origin to preceding events 
and ideas, but extend far into the future and influence it. 
As these are crowded together, or occur more widely 
Variable ra- national life, like individual, shows a 

pidityof variable rapidity, depending upon the intensity 
national life q£ -ijj^onght and aotiou. But, no matter how 
great that energy may be, or with what rapidity modi- 
fications may take place — since events are emerging as 
consequences of preceding events, and ideas from preceding 
ideas — in the midst of the most violent intellectual 
oscillations, a discerning observer will never fail to detect 
that tfiere exists a law of continuous variation of human 
opinions. 

In the examination of the progress of Europe on which 
Han of this we now enter, it is, of course, to intellectual 
phenomena that we must, for the most pa^, 
refer ; material aggrandisement and political power offering 
us' less important though still valuable indications, and 
serving our purpose rather in a corroborative way. There 
are five intellectual manifestations to which we may 
resort — ^philosophy, science, literature, religion, govern-^ 
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ment. Our obvious course is, first, to study tbe progress 
of tliat member of the European family, tbe 
eldest in point of advancement, and to endeavour Siong^Suro- 
to ascertain the characteristics of its mental 
unfolding. We may reasonably expect that the 
younger members of the family, more or less distinctly, 
Vill offer us illustrations of ihe same mode of advance- 
ment that we shall thus find for Greece ; and that the 
whole continent, which is the sum of these different 
parts, 'will, in its secular progress, comport itself in like 
manner. 

Of the early condition of Europe, since we have to 
consider it in its prehistoric times, our information must 
necessarily be imperfect. Perhaps, however, we may be 
disposed to accept that imperfection as a sufficient token 
of its ’true nature. Since history can offer us no aid, our 
guiding lights must be comparative theology and com- 
parative philology. Proceeding from those times, 
we shall, in detail, examine the intellectual or Ourinvestiga- 
philosophical movement first exhibited in Greece^ to^ie^nteSc- 
endeavouring to ascertain its character at sue- 
cessive epochs, and thereby to judge of its 
complete nature. Fortunately for our purpose, 
the information is here sufficient, both in amount and 
distinctness. It then remains to show that the mental 
movement of the whole continent is essen'fcially 
of the same kind, though, as must necessarily be we^^ss to the 
the case, it is spread over far longer periods of of 
time. Our conclusions wiU constantly be found ° 

•to gather*inoidental support and distinctness from illustra- 
tions presented by the aged populations of Asia, and the 
aborigines of Africa and America 

The intellectual progress of Europe being of a nature 
answering to that observed in the case of Greece, 
and this, in its turn, being like that of an indi- of European 
vidual, we may conveniently separate it into 
arbitrary periods, sufficiently* distinct from one another, 
though imperceptibly merging into each other. To these 
successive periods I shall give the titles of — 1, the Age ol 
Credulity ; 2, the Age of Inquiry ; 3, the Age of Faith; 
4 , the Age of Eeason; 5, the Age of Decrepitude; and 

c SI 
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shall use these designations in the division of iny subject 
in its several chapters. 

Prom the possibility of thus regarding the progress of 
a continent in definite and successive stages, answering 
respectively to the periods of individual life — infancy, 
childhood, youth, maturity, old age — we may gather aiT 
instructive lesson. It is the same that we have learned 
from inquiries respecting the origin, maintenance, distribu- 
tion, and extinction of animals and plants, their balancing 
against each other , from the variations of aspect and form 
of an individual man as determined by climate ; from his 
social state, whether in repose or motion ; from the seou- 
Tbe world is lar variations of his opinions, and the gradual 
ruled by law dominion of reason over society : this lesson is, 
that the government of the world is accomplished oy 
immutable law. 

Such a conception commends itself to the intellect of 
man by its majestic grandeur. It makes him discern the 
eternal in the vanishing of present events and through 
the shadows of time. From the life, the pleasures, the 
sufferings of humanity, it points to the impassive ; from 
our wishes, wants, and woes, to the inexorable. Leaving 
the individual beneath the eye of Providence, it shows 
society under the finger of law. And the laws of Nature 
never vary ; in their application they never hesitate nor 
are wanting. 

But in thus ascending to primordial lays, and asserting 
their immutability, universality, and paramount control in 
the government of this world, there is nothing inconsistent 
And yet there action of man. The appearance* 

sefree-wuifor of things depends altogether on the point of 
view we occupy. He who is immersed in the 
turmoil of a crowded city sees nothing but the acts of 
men, and, if he formed his opinion from his experience 
alone, fiiust conclude that tbp course of events altogether* 
depends on the uncertainties of human volition. But he 
who ascends to a > sufficient elevation loses eight of the 
passing conflicts, and no longer hears the contentions. 
He discovers that the importance of individual action is 
diminishing, as «he panorama beneath him is extending^ 
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And if he could attain to the truly philosophical, the 
general point gf view, disengaging himself from all ter- 
restrial influences and entanglements, rising high enough 
to see the whole globe at a glance, his aoutest vision would 
fail to discover the slightest indication of man, his free- 
will, or his works. In her resistless, onward sweep, in tho 
"solock-like precision of her daily and nightly revolution, in 
the weE-known pictured forms of her continents and seas, 
now no longer dark and and doubtful, but shedding forth 
a planetary light, well might he ask what had become of 
all the aspirations and anxieties, the pleasures and agony 
of life. As the voluntary vanished from his sight, and 
the irresistible remained, and each moment became more 
and more distinct, well might he moline to disbelieve his 
own experience, and to question whether the seat of so 
much undying glory could be the place of so much human 
uncertainty, whether beneath the vastness, energy, and 
immutable course of a moving world, there lay concealed 
the feebleness and imbecility of man. Yet it is none the less 
true that these contradictory conditions co-exist — ^Free-will 
and Fate, Uncertainty and Destiny. It is only the point 
of view that has changed, but on that how much has 
depended ^ A little nearer we gather the successive ascer- 
tainments of human inquiry, a little further off we realize 
the panoramic vision of the Deity. A Hindu philosopher 
has truly remarked, that he who stands by the banks of 
a flowing stream sees, in their order, the various parts as 
they successively glide by, but he who is placed on an 
exalted station views, at a glance, the whole as a 
motionless silvefy thread among the fields. To the one 
there is the accumulating experience and knowledge of 
man in time, to the other there is the instantaneous the 
unsuccessive knowledge of God. 

Is there an object presented to us which does not 
bear the mark^ of ephemeral duration? As ^ 
respects the tribes of life, they aie scarcely offoimsaad^ 
worth a moment’s thought, for the term of the 
great majority of them is so brief that we 
may say they are bom and die before our eyes* If we 
examine them, not as individuals, but as races, the same 
conclusion holds good, only the scale is enlarged from a 
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few days to a few centuries. If from living we turn to 
lifeless nature, we encounter again tlie evidence of brief 
fiontinuance. The sea is unceasingly remoulding its 
shores; hard as they are, the mountains are constantly 
yielding to frost and to rain ; here an extensive tract of 
country is elevated, there depressed. We fail to find any 
thing that is not undergoing change. 

Then forms are in their nature transitory, law is ever- 
lasting. If from visible forms we turn to directing law 
how vast IS the difference. We pass from the finite, 
the momentary, the incidental, the conditioned — to the 
illimitable, the eternal, the necessary, the unshackled. 

It IS of law that I am to speak in this book. In a 
The object of world Composed of vanishing forms I am to 
vindicate the imperishability, the maiesty of 
troiofiawin law, and to show how man proceeds, in his 
bumanaiTairs. social march, in obedience to it. I am to lead 
my reader, perhaps in a reluctant path, from the outward 
phantasmagorial illusions which surround us, and so 
ostentatiously obtrude themselves on our attention, to 
something that lies in silence and strength behind. Iai|to 
draw his thoughts from the tangible to the invisible, &om 
the limited to the universal, from the changeable to the 
invariable, from the transitory to the eternal; from the 
expedients and volitions so largely amusing the life of 
man, to the predestined and resistless issuing from the 
fiat of God. 
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CHAPTER IL 

OP EUROPE. ITS TOPOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 

ITS PEIMITIVE MODES OP THOUGHT, AND THEIR PROGRESSIVE VARIATIONS 
MANIFESTED IN THE GREEK AGE OP CREDULITY. 

Description of Durope. its Topography, Meteorology^ and secular 
Geological movements — Their Effect on its Inhabitants, 

Its Ethnology determined through its Vocabularies 
Comparative Theology of Greece , the Stage of Sorcery, the Anthro- 
pocentric Stage — Becomes connected with false Geography and 
Astronomy — Meaven, the Earth, the UnderWorld — Origin, continuous 
Variation and Progress of Greek Theology, — It introduces Ionic 
Philosophy 

Decline of week Theology, occasioned by the Advance of Geography and 
Philosophical Criticism, — Secession of Poets, Philosophers, Historians 
— Abortive public Attempts to sustain it, — Duration of its Decline , — 
Its Fall, 

Europe is geographically a peninsula, and historically a 
dependency of Asia. 

It is constructed on the western third ot a vast 
mountain axis, which reaches in a broken and Desenption of 
irregular course from the Sea of Japan to the 
Bay of Biscay. On the flanks of tMs range, peninsular 
slopes are directed toward the south, and extensive 
plateaus to the north. The culminating point in Europe 
is Mont Blanc, 16,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
The axis of elevation is not the axis of figure ; the incline 
to the south is much shorter and steeper than that to the 
north. The boundless plains of Asia are prolonged 
through Germany and Holland. An army may pass from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean, a distance of more than 
six thousand miles, without encountering any elevation of 
more than a few hundred feet. The descent from Asia 
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iato Europe is indicated in a general manner by tbe mean 
elevation of the two continents above tbe l^vel of the sea ; 
that for Asia being 1132 feet, that for Europe 671, 
Tbrongb tbe avenue tbns open to them, tbe Oriental 
Theoireat bordes bave again and again precipitated them- 
path-zone selves On tbe West. Witb an abundance of 
springs and bead-waters, but witbont any stream capable 
of offering a serious obstacle, tbis tract bas a temperature 
well suited to military movements. It coincides generally 
witb tbe annual isothermal line of 50®, skirting tbe 
nortbern boundary beyond wbicb tbe vine ceases to grow, 
and tbe limiting region beyond wbicb tbe wild boar does 
not pass. 

Constructed thus, Europe is not only easily accessible 
Exterior and Asia, a fact of no little moment in its 

interior acces- ancient bistory, but it is also singularly acces- 
Bibiiity interiorly, or from one of its parts to 

another. Still more, its sea-line is so broken, it bas so 
many intrusive gulfs and bays, that, its surface considered, 
its maritime coast is greater than that of any other con- 
tinent. In tbis respect it contrasts strikingly with 
Africa. Europe has one mile of coast-line for every 156 
square miles of surface, Africa bas only one for every 623. 
Tbis extensive maritime contact adds, of course, greatly 
to its interior as well as exterior accessibility. 

Tbe mean annual temperature of tbe European countries ' 
on tbe southern slope of tbe mountain axis is from 60® to 
70® E., but of those to tbe north tbe beat gra-dually 
declines, until, at tbe extreme limit on tbe shores of 
Zembla, tbe ground is perpetually frozen. As pn other 
parts of tbe globe, tbe climate does not correspond 
‘Distributioii latitude, but is disturbed by several 

of heat xa causes, among wbicb may be distinguished the 

Eiwopfi- great Atlantic current — tbe Gulf Stream coming 
from America — and tbe Sahara Desert. Tbe latter gives 
to tbe south of Europe an unduly high beat, and the 
former to Ireland, England, and the entire west a genial 
temperature. Together they press into higher latitudes 
tbe annual isothermal lines. If in Europe there are p.0 
deserts, there are none of those impenetrable forests seen 
in tropical countries. Erom tbe westerly shores of 
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Porttigal, France, and Ireland, the hnmidity diminishes as 
we pass to the -east, and, indeed, if we advance into Asia, 
it disappears in the desert of Gobi. There are no vast 
homogeneous areas as in Asia, and therefore there is no 
widespread nniformity in the races of men. 

But not only is the temperature of the European con- 
tinent elevated by the Gulf Stream and the south-west 
wind, its luxuriance of vegetation depends on them; 
for luxuriance of vegetation is determined, among other 
things, by the supply of rain. A profusion of Andthequan- 
water gives to South America its amazing forests ; 
a want inflicts on Australia its shadeless trees, with their 
shrunken and pointed leaves. With the diminished 
moisture the green gardens of France are replaced in Gobi 
by ligneous plants covered with a gray down. Physical 
circumstances control the vegetable as well as the animal 
world. 

The westerly regions of Europe, through the influence of 
the south-west wind, the Gulf Stream, and their mountain 
ranges, are supplied with abundant rains, and have a 
favourable mean annual temperature ; but as we pass to 
the eastern confines the number of rainy days diminishes, 
the absolute annual quantity of rain and snow is less, and 
the mean annual temperature is lower. On the Atlantic 
face of the mountains of Norway it is perpetually raining 
the annual depth of water is there 82 inches ; but on the 
opposite side of those mountains is only 21 inches. 
For similar leasons, Ireland is moist and green, and in 
Cornwall the laurel and camellia will bear a winter 
oxposu3?e. 

There are six maximum points of rain — ^Norway, Scot- 
land, South-western Ireland and England, Portugal, 
Sforth-eastern Spain, Lombardy. They respectively cor- 
respond to mountains. In general, the amount of ram 
diminishes from the equator toward the poles ; but it is 
greatly controlled by the disturbing influence of elevated 
ridges, which in many instances far more than compensate 
for the effects of latitude. The Alps exercise an influence 
over the meteorology of all Europe. 

Not only do mountains thus determine the absolute 
quantity of rain, they also affect the number of rainy days 
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in a year. The occnrreiice of a rainy season depends on 
the amount of moisture existing in the ain; and hence its 
frequency is greater at the Atlantic sea-hoard than in the 
interior, where the wind arrives in a drier state, much of 
its moisture having been precipitated by the mountains 
The number forcing it to a great elevation. Thus, on the 
of rainy days; eastern coast of Ireland it rains 208 days in a. 
year; in England, about 150; at Kazan, 90, and in 
Siberia only 60 days. 

When the atmospheric temperature is sufficiently low, 
the condensed water descends under the form of snow. In 
general, the annual depth of snow and the number of 
snowy days increase toward the north. In Eome the 
and of snowy snowy days are ; in Venice, 5i ; in Paris, 12 ; 

in St. Petersburgh, 171. Whatever causes in- 
terfere with the distribution of heat must influence the 
precipitation of snow; among such are the Gulf Stream 
and local altitude. Hence, on the coast of Portugal, snow 
is of infrequent occurrence, in Lisbon it never snowed 
from 1806 to 1811. 

Such facts teach us how many meteorological contrastis 
Europe presents, how many climates it contains. Neces- 
sarily it is full of modified men. 

If we examine the maps of monthly isothermals, we 
xrv ^ observe how strikingly those lines change, be*- 
the isother- coming convex to the north as summer approaches, 
mai lines concave as winter. They by no means 

observe a parallelism to the mean, but change their flex- 
ures, assuming new sinuosities. In their absolute trans- 
fer they move with a variable velocity, and through spaces 
far from insignificant. The line of 50° E., which in 
January passes through Lisbon and the south of the 
Morea, in July has travelled to the north shore of Lap- 
land, and incloses the White Sea. As in some grand 
musical instrument, the strings of which vibrate, the * 
isothermal lines of Europe and Asia beat to and fro, but it 
takes a year for them to accomplish one pulsation. 

All over the world physical circumstances control the 
human race. They make the Australian a savage ; in- 
capacitate the negro, who can never invent an alphabet 
or an arithmetic, and whose theology never passes beyond 
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tlie stage of sorcery. They cause the Tartars to delight 
in a diet of milk, and the American Indian to Europe is fuu 
abominate it. ^hey make the dwarfish races of ofmeteoro- 
Enrope instinctive miners and metallurgists. An 
artificial control over temperature by dwellings, ther^oreof 
warm for the winter and cool for the summer; ® 
variations of clothing to suit the season of the year, and 
especially the management of fire, have enabled man to 
maintain himself in aU climates. The invention of arti- 
ficial light has extended the available term of his life ; by 
giving the night to his use, it has, by the social intercourse 
it encourages, polished his manners and refined his tastes^ 
perhaps as much as any thing else has aided in his intel- 
lectual progress. Indeed, these are among the primary 
conditions that have occasioned his civilization. Variety 
of natural conditions gives rise to different national t^es, 
artificial inventions occasion renewed modifications. Where 
there are many climates there will be many forms of men. 
Herein, as we shall in due season discover, lies the expla- 
nation of the energy of European life, and the development 
of its civilization. 

Would any one deny the influence of rainy days on our 
industrial habits and on our mental condition even in a 
civilized state ? With how much more force, then, must 
suchmeteorologicalincidents have acted on the ill-protected, 
ill-clad, and ill-housed barbarian * Would any one deny 
the increasing difficulty with which life is maintained as 
we pass from the southern peninsulas to the more rigorous 
climates of the norths There is a relationship between 
the mean annual heat of a locality and the instincts of its 
inhabitants for food. The Sicilian is satisfied with a light 
farinaceous repast and a few fruits ; the Norwegian re- 
quires a strong diet of flesh , to the Laplander it is none 
the less acceptable if grease of the bear, or train oil, or the 
blubber of whales be added. Meteorology to no little 
extent influences the morals; the instinctive propensity 
to drunkenness is a function of the latitude. Food, houses, 
clothing, bear a certain relation to the isothermal lines. 

For similar reasons, the inhabitants of Europe each 
year tend to more complete homogeneity. Climate and 
meteorological differences are more and more perfectly 
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•eqtializedbyartifioialinventions; nor is it alone a similarity 
But, through of habits, a similarity cf physiological oonstitn- 
^ntioM It" ensues. The ejBfect of *'suoh inventions 

tends to ho- is to equalize tlie influences to which men are 
SmSem exposed , they are brought more closely to the 
times mean typical standard, and — especially is it to be 

remembered — ^with this closer approach to each other in 
conformation, comes a closer approach in feelings and 
habits, and even in the manner of thinking. 

On the southern slope of the mountain axis project the 
TheMediter- l^istoiio peninsulas, Greece, Italy, Spain. To 
Tanean penin- the former we trace unmistakably the com- 
«uias mencement of European civilization. The first 
Greeks patriotically affirmed that their own climate was 
the best suited for man; beyond the mountains to the 
north there reigned a Cimmerian darkness, an everlasting 
winter. It was the realm of Boreas, the shivering tyrant. 
In the early ages man recognized cold as his mortal enemy. 
Physical inventions have enabled him to overcome it, and 
now he maintains a more difficult and doubtful struggle 
with heat. 

Beyond these peninsulas, and bounding the continent on 
TheMediter- the south, is the Mediterranean, nearly two 
iraueau Sea. thousand miles in length, isolating Europe from 
Africa socially, but uniing them commercially.' The 
Black Sea and that of Azof are dependencies of it. It has, 
conjointly with them, ‘a shore-line of 13,000 miles, and 
exposes a surface of nearly a million and a quarter of 
square miles. It is subdivided into two basins, the eastern 
and western, the former being of high interest historically, 
since it is the scene of the dawn of European intelligence ; 
the western is bounded by the Italian peninsula, Sicily, 
and the African promontory of Cape Bon on one side, and 
at the other has as its portal the Straits of Gibraltar. 
The temperature is ten or twelve degrees higher than the 
Atlantic; and, since much of the water is removed by 
evaporation, it is necessarily more saline than that ocean. 
Its colour is green where shallow, blue where deep. 

For countless centuries Asia has experienced a slow up- 
ward movement, not only affecting her own topography, 
but likewise that of her European dependency. There 
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was a time -when the great sandy desert of Gobi was the 
bed of a sea wjiich communicated through the ggo_ 
Caspian with the Baltic, as may be proved not logical move* 
only by exiting geograpHcal facts, but also 
from geological considerations. It is only neces- and its social 
sary, for this purpose, to inspect the imperfect 
maps that have been published of the Silurian and even 
tertiary periods. The vertical displacement of Europe^ 
during and since the latter period, has indisputably been 
more than 2000 feet in many places. The effects of such 
movements on the flora and fauna of a region must, in the 
course of time, be very important, for an elevation of 360 
feet IS equal to one degree of cold in the mean annual tempe- 
rature, or to sixty miles on the surface northward. Nor has 
this slow disturbance ended. x\gain and again, in historie 
times, have its results operated fearfully on Europe, by 
forcibly precipitating the Asiatic nomades along the great 
path-zone , again and again, through such changes of level, 
have they been rendered waterless, and thus driven into a 
forced emigration. ' Some of their rivers, as the Oxus and 
Jaxartes, have, within the records of history, been dry for 
several years. To these topographical changes, rather 
than to political influences, we must impute many of tho 
most celebrated tribal invasions. It has been the custom 
to refer these events to an excessive overpopulation period- 
ically occurring in Central Asia, or to the ambition of 
warlike chieftains. Doubtless those regions are well 
-adapted to human life, and hence liable to overpopulation, 
considering the pursuits man there follows, and doubtless 
there have been occasions on which those nations have 
been put in motion by their princes, but the modem 
historian cannot too carefully bear in mind the laws which 
regulate the production of men, and also the body of 
evidence which proves that the crust of the earth is not 
motionless, but rising in one place and sinking in another* 
The grand invasions of Europe by Asiatic hordes have 
been much more violent and abrupt than would answer to 
a steady pressure resulting from overpopulation, and too 
extensive for mere warlike incitement , they answer mo*e 
completely to the experience of some irresistible necessity 
arising from an insuperable physical cause, which could 
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drive in hopeless despair from their homes the young and 
the old, the vigorous and feeble, with their cattle, and 
waggons, and flocks. Such a cause is the Hbifting of the 
soil and disturbance of the courses of water. The tribes 
compelled to migrate were forced along the path-zone, 
•their track being, therefore, on a parallel of latitude, and 
not on a meridian ; and hence, for the reasons set forth in 
the preceding chapter, their movements and journey of 
easier accomplishment. 

These geological changes then enter as an element in 
Bate and ex- human history, not only for Asia, of which the 
inland sea has dwindled away to the 
Caspian, and lost its connection with the Baltic, 
but for Europe also._ The traditions of ancient deluges, 
wiiicli ars tlio prinutive facts of Grrcclc History, refer to 
such movements, perhaps the opening of the Thracian 
Bosphorus 'was one of them. In much later times we are 
perpetually meeting -with incidents depending on geological 
disturbances; the caravan trade of Asia Mi-nrir was de- 
fitroyed by changes of level and the accum'ulation of sands 
blo-wn from the encroaching deserts, the Cimbri were 
impell^ in'to I'fcaly by the invasion of the sea on their 
possessions. There is not a shore in Europe which does 
not give similar e-vidence ; the mouths of the as 

they were in the Eoman times, are obliterated, the 
eastern coast of England has been cut away for -milftg 
In the Mediterranean the shore-hne is altoge'ther changed; 
towns, once on the coast, are far away inland ; others have 
sunk beneath the sea. Islands, like Bhodes, have risen 
from the bottom. The North Adria’tio, once a deep gulf, 
has now become shallow, there are leaning towers and 
inclining temples that have sunk with the settling of the 
earih. On the opposite extremity of Europe, the Scandi- 
navian peninsula famishes an instance of slow secular 
motion, the northern part rising gradually above the sea 
at the rate of about four feet in a century This elevation 
is observed through a space of many hundred miles, in- 
creasing toward the north. The southern extremity, on 
the contrary, experiences a slow depression. 

_ Th^e slow movements are nothing more than a con- 
tinuation of what has been going on for numberless ages. 
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Since the tertiary period two-thirds of Europe have been 
Mfted above the^sea. The Norway coast has been elevated 
600 feet, the Alps have been upheaved 2000 or 3000, the 
Apennines 1000 to 2000 feet. ^ The country between Mont 
Elano and Vienna has been thus elevated since the adjacent 
seas were peopled with existing animals. Since the 
Neolithic age, the British Islands have undergone a great 
change of level, and, indeed, have been separated from the 
continent through the sinking of England and the rising 
of Scotland. 

At the earliest period Europe presents ns with a double 
population. An Indo-Germanio column had entered it 
from the east, and had separated into two portions the 
occupants it had encountered, driving one to the north, the 
other to the south-west. These primitive tribes betray, 
physiologically, a Mongolian origin , and there Eariyiniia. 
are indications of considerable weight that they bitants of 
themselves had been, in ancient times, intruders, 
who, issuing from their seats in Asia, had invaded and 
dislocated the proper autochthons of Europe. In the 
Pleistocene age there existed in Central Europe a rude 
race of hunters and fishers, closely allied to the Esquimaux. 
Man was contemporary with the cave bear, the cave lion, 
the amphibious hippopotamus, the mammoth. Caves that 
have been examined in France or elsewhere have furnished 
for the stone age, axes, knives, lance and arrow points, 
scrapers, hammers. The change from what has been 
termed the chipped, to the polished stone period, was very 
gradual. It coincides with the domestication of the dog, 
o,n epoch m hunting life. The appearance of arrow heads 
indicates *the invention of the bow, and the rise of man 
from a defensive to an offensive mode of life. The intro- 
duction of barbed arrows shows how inventive talent was 
displaying itself, bone and horn tips, that the huntsman 
was including smaller animals, and perhaps birds, in his 
chase ; bone whistles, his companionship with other hunts- 
men, or with his dog. The scraping knives of flint, in- 
dicate the use of skin for clothing, and rude bodkins and 
needles, its manufacture. Shells perforated for bracelets 
and necklaces, prove how soon a taste for personal adorn- 
ment was acquired, the implements necessary for the 
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preparation of pigments suggest the painting of the body, 
and perhaps, tattooing ; and batons of ranh bear witness to 
the beginning of a social organization. 

We have thus as onr starting-point a barbarian popula- 
tion, believers in sorcery, and, in some places, undoubtedly 
cannibals, maintaining, in the central and northern parts 
of Europe, their existence with dijBficulty by reason of the 
severity of the climate. In the southern, more congenial 
conditions permitted a form of civilization to commence, 
of which the rude Cyclopean structures here and there 
met with, such as the ruins of Orchomenos, the lion gate 
of Mycenae, the tunnel of Lake Copais, are perhaps the 
vestiges. 

At what period this intrusive Indo-Germanic column 
made its attack cannot be ascertained. The national 
vocabularies of Europe, to which we must resort for 
evidence, might lead us to infer that the condition of civili- 
Their social zation of the conquering people was not very 
condition advanced. They were acquainted with the use 
of domestic animals, farming implements, carts, and 
yokes ; they were also possessed of boats, the rudder, oars, 
but were unacquainted with the movement of vessels by 
sails. These conclusions seem to be established by the 
facts that words equivalent to boat, rudder, oar, are 
common to the languages of the offshoots of the stock, 
though located very widely asunder , but those for mast 
and sails are of special invention, and differ in adjacent 
nations. 

In nearly all the Indo-Germanic tongues, the family 
names, father, mother, brother, sister, daughter, are the 
same respectively. A similar equivalence may 
Sfdeduced b© observed in a great many familiar objects, 
StSiaxies bouse, door, town, path. It has been remarked, 
ca u anes. while this holds good for terms of a peace- 

ful nature, many of those connected with warfare and 
the chase are different in different languages. Such 
facts appear to prove that the Asiatic invaders fol- 
lowed a nomadic and pastoral life. Many of the terms 
connected with such an avocation are widely diffused* 
This is the case with ploughing, grinding, weaving, cook- 
ing, baking, sewing, spinning ; with such objects as coni;. 
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flesli, meat, vestment, witli wild animals common tc 
Euiope and Asia, as the bear and the wolf So, too, of 
words connected with social organization, despot, rex, 
<iueen. The numeials from 1 to 100 coincide in Sanscrit, 
Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Gothic , but this is not the ca e 
with 1000, a fact which has led comparative philologists 
to the conclusion that, though at the time of the emigra- 
tion a sufficient intellectual advance had been made to 
invent the decimal system, perhaps from counting upon 
the fingers, yet that it was very far from perfection. To 
the inhabitants of Central Asia the sea was altogether 
unknown , hence the branches of the emigrating column, 
as they diverged north and south, gave it different names. 
But, though unacquainted with the sea, they were familiar 
with salt, as is proved by the reouirence of its name. 
Nor m it in the vocabularies alone that these resemblances 
are remarked; the same is to be said of the grammar. 
M. Max Muller shows that in Sanscrit, Zend, Lithuanian, 
Doric, Slavonic, Latin, Gothic, the forms of the auxiliary 
verb to he are all varieties of one common type, and that 
“ the coincidences between the language of the Veda and 
the dialect spoken at the present day hy the Lithuanian 
recruits at Berlin are greater by far than between Fiench 
and Italian, and that the essential forms of grammar had 
been fully framed and established before the first serial ation 
of the Aiyan family took place ” 

But it should not be overlooked that such interesting 
deductions founded on language, its vocabulaiies and 
grammar, must not be pressed too closely. The state of 
civilization of the Indo-Germanic column, as thus ascei - 
tained, nfiust needs have been inferior to that of the centre 
from which it issued forth. Such we observe to be the 
case in all migratory movements It is not the moie 
intellectual or civilized portions of a community which 
voluntarily participate therein, but those in whom the 
physical and animal character predominates. There may 
be a very rough offshoot from a very polished stock. Of 
course, the movement we are here considering must have 
taken place at a period chronologically remote, yet not so 
remote as might seem to be indicated by the state of civili- 
zation of the invaders, used as an indication of the state 
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of civilization of the country from which they had come 
In Asia, social advancement, as far back as we can discovei, 
has ever been very slow , but, at the first ihoment that we 
encounter the Hindu race historically or philologically, it 
IS dealing with philosophical and theological questions of 
the highest ordei, and settling, to its own satisfaction, 
problems requiring a cultivated intellect even so much as 
to propose All this implies that in its social advance- 
ment there must have already been consumed a very long 
period of time. 

But what chiefly interests us is the relation which must 
Lave been necessarily maintained between the intrusive 
l^cople and those whom they thus displaced, the com- 
(’ommingiing of the idcas of the one with those of 

oibicxdand the Other, arising fiom their commingling of 
<)i Kieaa blood. It IS because of this that we find coexist- 
1)1 g in the pre-Hellenic times the sorcery of the Celt and 
the polytheism of the Hindu. There can be no doubt 
that many of the philosophical lineaments displayed by 
the early European mythology are not due to indigenous 
thought, but were deiived fiom an Asiatic source ^ 

Moreover, at the earliest histone times, notwithstanding 
the disturbance which must have lasted long after the 
successful and perhaps slow advance of the Asiatic column, 
things had come to a state of equilibrium or repose, not 
alone socially, but also physiologically It takes a long 
time for the conqueror and conquered to settle together, 
without farther disturbance or question, into their relative 
positions ; it takes a long time for the recollection of 
conflicts to die away But far longer does it take for a 
race of invaders to come into unison with the climate of 
Climate mo- countries they have seized, the system of 

diSioir^ nian accommodating itself only through siic- 
cessive generations, and theieforc very slowly, 
to new physical conditions. It takes long be- 
fore the skin assumes its detei inmate hue, and tLe skull 
its destined form. A period amply sufficient for all such 
changes to be accomplished in Euiope had transpired at 
the very dawn of history, and strands of population in con- 
toimity with meteorological and geogiaphical influences, 
though of such origin as has been described, weio already 
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distributed upon it. A condition of etlinioal equilibrium 
had been reached. Along each isothermal or climatic band 
were its correspondingly modified men, spending then 
lives in avocations dictated by their environment. Thost> 
strands of population weie destined to be dislocated, and 
some of them to become extinct, by inventing or originating 
among themselves new and unsuitable artificial physical 
conditions. 

Already Europe was preparing a repetition of those 
events of which Asia from time immemoiial has been the 
scene. Already among the nations bordeiing on the 
Mediterranean, inhabitants of a pleasant climate, in which 
life could be easily maintained — where the isothermal of 
January is 41° E , and of July 73^'’ F.— civiliza- First gleams 
tioii was commencing. There was an impioving of civilization 
agiiculture, an increasing commerce, and, the necessary 
consequence thereof, germs of art, the accumulation of 
wealth The southern peninsulas were offering to the 
warlike chieftains of middle Europe a tempting prize. 

Under such influences Europe may be considered as 
emerging fiom the baibarian state It had lost and first leiig 
all recollection of its ancient relations with India, opinions 
which have only been disclosed to us by a study of the 
vocabulaiies and grammar of its diveise tongues Upon 
ifs indigenous sorceiy an Oriental star-worship had been 
ingrafted, the legends of which had lost their significance 
What had at fiist been feigned ol the heavenly bodies had 
now assumed an air of personality, and had become 
attributed to heroes and gods. 

The negro uiidei the equinoctial line, tlie dwaifish Lap- 
lander beyond tho Aictic Circle — man eveiywheie, in his 
barbarous state, is a believei in sorcery, witchciaft, en- 
chantments, ho IS fascinated by the incomprehensible 
Any unexpected sound oi sudden motion he refers to 
invisible beings. Sleep and di earns, in which one- thud 
of his life IS spent, assure him that there is a spiritual 
world. He multiplies these unrealities , he gives to every 
grotto a genius , to every tree, spring, river, mountain, a 
divinity 

Comparative theology, which depends on the law of 
continuous variation of human thought, and is indeed one 

D 2 
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of its expressions, nniversally proves that the moment 
Localization of Dian adopts the idea of an existence of invisible 
the iiiMsibie l 5 eings, he recognizes the necessity of places for 
their residence, all nations assigning them habitations 
beyond the boundaiies of the eaith. A local heaven and 
a local hell are found in ever\ mythologj^ In Gieece, 
as to heaven, there was a universal agreement that it was 
situated above the blue sky , but as to hell, much difference 
of opinion prevailed There were many who thought tliat 
it was a deep abyss in the interior of the eaith, to which 
certain passages, such as the Acheiusian cave in Bithynia 
led. But those who vith Anaximenes considered the 
earth to be like a broad leaf floating in the air, and who 
accepted the doctrine that hell was divided into a Taitarus, 
or region of night on tne h 'ft, and an Elysium, or region 
of dawn on the nght, and Inat it was equally distant fiom 
all parts of the upper suifice, were nearer to the original 
conception, which doubtless placed it on the under or 
shadowy side of the eartli The portals of descent weio 
thus in the west, where i he sun and stars set, though here 
and there weie passaged leading through the ground to 
the other side, such as those hy which Ileicules and 
Ulysses had gone 1 he place of ascent was in the east, 
and the morning twilight a reflection fiom the Elysian 
Fields. 

The picture of Nal are thus interpreted has tor its centie 
Theanthropo- earth , for its most prominent object, man, 
cf ntnc stage W hatevf r there is has been made for his pleasure, 
ot thought nriiiister to his use. To this belief that 

every thing is of a subordinate value compared with him- 
self, he clings Nfith tenacity even in his most'^advanced 
mental state. 

Not without surprise we trace the progress of the 
human mmd. The baihanan, as a believer in sorcery, lives 
in incessant dread. All Nature seems to be at enmity with 
him and conspiring for his hurt Out of the darkness he 
cannot tell what alarming spectre may emerge , he may, 
with reason, fear that injury is concealed in every stone, 
and hidden behind every leaf How wide is the interval 
from this terror-stricken condition to that state in which 
man persuades himself of the human destiny of the 
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iiniyerse ^ Yet, wonderful to be said, he passes that 
interval at a single step 

In the infancy of the human race, geographical and 
astronomical ideas are the i>ame all over the world, for 
they are the interpi etation of things according to outwaid 
appearances, the accepting of phenomena as they are pre- 
sented, without any of the corrections that leason may 
offer. This universality and homogeneity is nothing 
more than a manifestation ot the uniform mode of action 
of human organization 

But such homogeneous conclusions, such similar pictures^ 
are strictly peculiar to the infancy of humanity From homo- ‘ 
The reasoning faculty at length inevitably makes 
itself felt, and diversities of interpi etation ensue tive^Sices' 
Comparative geography, comparative astronomy, 
comparative theology thus arise, homogeneous at first, but 
soon exhibiting variations 

To that tendency for personification which marks the 
early life of man aie due many of the mythologic concep- 
tions It was thus that the Houis, the Dawn, and hight 
with her black mantle bespangled with stais, i^^troduction 
received their forms Many of the most beau- of p#*i>omtiea 
tiful legends were thus of a personified astro- 
nomical origin, many were derived from terrestrial or 
familiar phenomena. The clouds were thus made to be 
animated things; a moving spiiit was given to the storm, 
the dew, the wind. The sun setting m the glowing clouds 
of the west became Hercules in the fiery pile , the morning 
dawn extinguished by the rising sun was embodied in 
( the story of Orpheus and Eurydice. These legends still 
survive in India. ^ 

But it must not be supposed that all Greek mythology 
can be thus explained. It is enough for us to examine the 
circumstances undei which, for many ages, the European 
communities had been placed, to uudei stand that they had 
forgotten much that their ancestors had brought The gniduAi 
from Asia Much that was new had also spon- audamuand 
taneously aiisen. The well-known variations of (ireektiuo- 
their theogony are not merely similar legends 
of different localities, they are more fiequently the succes- 
sive improvements of one place The general theme upon 
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whicli ihej are based requires the admission of a primitive 
chaotic disturbance of incomprehensible gigantic powers, 
brought into subjection by Divine agency, that agencji 
dividing and regulating the empne it had thus acquired 
in a harmonious way To this general conception was 
added a multitude of adventitious ornaments, some of 
whn h weie of a lude astronomical, some of a moial, some, 
doubtless, of a historical kind. The primitive chaotic 
conflicts appear under the foim of the war of the Titans ; 
their end is the confinement of those giants in Tartarus ; 
whose compulsory sub]ectioii is the commencement of order . 
thus Atlas, the son of lapetos, is made to sustain the vault 
of heaven m its western verge The regulation of empire 
IS shadowed forth in the subdivision of the universe 
The com- between Zeus and his brotheis, he taking the 
oTthe rtJiSr Poseidon the sea, and Hades the under 

mgnV ' world, all having the earth as their common 
thoUjgy. theatre of action The moral is prefigured by 
such myths as those of Prometheus and Epimetheus, the 
fore-thinkor and the after-thinker, the histoiical in the 
deluge of Deucalion, the sieges of Thebes and of Troy. A 
harmony with human natuie is established thiough the 
birth and marriage of the gods, and likewise by their 
sufterings, passions, and lahouis ^Jhe supernatural is 
giatified by Centaurs, Gorgons, Harpies, and Cyclops. 

It would be in vain to attempt the reduction of such a 
patchwork system to any single principle, astionomical 
01 moral, as some have tried to do — a system originating 
fiom no single point as to country or to time The 
giadual giowth of many ages, its diversities ar^ due to 
many local circumstances, iuke the lomances of a later 
jienod, it will not bear an application of the ordinary rules 
of life. It recommended it-^elf to a people who found 
pleasure in accepting without any question statements no 
matter how marvellous, impostures no matter how prepos- 
terous. Gods, heroes, monsters, and men might figure 
together without any outiage to probability when there 
was no astronomy, no geography, no rule of evidence, no 
standard of belief But the downfall of such a system was 
inevitable as soon as men began to deal with facts ; as soon 
as histoiy commenced to reooid, and philosophy to discuss. 
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Yet not without reluctance was the faith of so manv 
centuries given up. The extinction of a religion is not 
the abrupt movement of a day, it is a secular process of 
many well-marked stages — the rise of doubt among the 
candid , the disapprobation of the conservative , the defence 
of ideas fast becoming ob.solete by the well-meaning, who 
hope that allegory and new interpretations may give re- 
newed piobabiiity to what is almost incredible. But 
dissent ends in denial at last 

Before we enter upon the history of that intellectual 
movement which thus occasioned the ruin of the 'ancient 
system, we must bring to ourselves the ideas of the Greek 
of the eighth century before Christ, who thought that the 
blue sky is the floor of heaven, the habitation of the 
Olympian gods, that the earth, man’s proper primitive as- 
abode, is flat and circularly extended like a tronomyand 
jilate beneath the stariy canopy. On its rim is S'?ography 
the circumfluous ocean, the source of the rivers, which all 
flow to the Mediterranean, appropriately in after ages so 
called, since it is in the midst, in the centre of the expanse 
of the land. “ The sea-girt disk of the earth supports the 
vault of heaven.’’ Impelled by a celestial energy, the sun 
and stars, issuing forth from the east, ascend with diffi- 
culty the crystalline dome, but down its descent they 
more readily hasten to their setting No one can tell 
what they encounter in the land of shadows beneath, nor 
what are the dangers of the way. In the morning the 
dawn mysteriously appears in the east, and swiftly spreads 
over the confines of the hoiizon, in the evening the 
twilight fades gradually away. Besides the celestial 
bodies, the clouds are continually moving over the sky, 
for ever changing their colours and their shape. No one 
can tell whence the wind comes or whither it goes, 
perhaps it is the breath of that invisible divinity who 
launches the lightning, or of him who rests his bow 
against the cloud^. Not without delight men contemplated 
the emeiald plane, the sapphire dome, the border of 
silvery water, ever tranquil and ever flowing, 

Then, in the interior of the solid earth, or perhaps worw and its 
on the other side of its plane — ^under world, 

^ it was well termed —is the realm of Hades or Pluto, 
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the region of Night. From the midst of hib dominion, that 
divinity, crowned with a diadem of ebony, and seated on 
a throne framed out of massive daikness, looks into the 
infinite abyss beyond, invisible himself to mortal eyes, but 
made known by the nocturnal thunder which is his 
weapon The under world is also the realm to which 
spiiits retire aftei death. At its poitals, beneath the 
setting sun, is stationed a numerous tribe of sj'eetres — 
Care, Sorrow, Disease, Age, Want, Fear, Famine, War, 
Toil, Death and her half-bi other Sleep — Death, to whom 
it IS useless for man t6 offer either prayers or sacnfice. 
In that land of forgetfulness and shadows there is the 
unnavigable lake Avernus, Acheron, Styx, the groaning 
Cooytus, and Phlegethon, with its waves of fire. There 
are all kinds of monsters and forms of fearful impoit 
Cerberus, with his triple head, Charon, freighting his 
boat with the shades of the dead, the Fates, m their 
garments of ermine bordered with purple ; the avenging 
Erinnys , Ehadamanthus, before whom every Asiatic mnst 
render his account , JEaous, before whom every European ; 
and Minos, the dread arbiter of the judgment-seat. Ihore, 
too, are to he seen those great criminals whose hibtory is a 
warning to us : the giants, wuth dragons’ feet extended in 
the burning gulf for many a mile , Phlegyas, in perpetual 
terror of the stone suspended over him, which never falls , 
Ixion ohained to his wheel , the daughters of Danaus still 
vainly trying to fill their sieve , Tantdlus, immeised in 
water to his ohm, yet tormented with unquenchable 
finrst; Sisyphus despairingly labouring at his ever-de- 
soending stone. Warned by such examples, we may learn 
not to contemn the gods. ' Beyond these sad scenes, ex- 
tending far to the right, are the plains of pleasure, the 
Elysian Fields , and Lethe, the river of oblivion, of which 
whoever tastes, tliough he should ascend to the eastern 
boundary of the earth, and return again to life and day, 
forgets whatever he has seen 
If the interior or the under side of the earth is thus 
occupied by phantoms and half-animated shades of the 
dead, its upper surface, inhabited by man, has also its 
wonders In its centre is the Mediterranean Sea, as we 
have said, round which are placed all the known countries^ 
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eacli full of its own mysteiies and marvels. Of these how 
many we mightiiecount if we followed the wanderings of 
Odysseus, or the voyage of Jason and his heroic The Argo- 
comrades in the ship Argo^ when they went 
to seize the golden fleece of the speaking ram. \\% 
might tell of the Harpies, flying women-birds of obscene 
form , of the blind piophet , of the Symplegades, selt- 
shutting rooks, between which, as if by miiacle, the 
Argonauts passed, the cliffs almost entrapping the stern ot 
their vessel, but destined by fate from that portentous 
moment never to close again , of the country of the 
Amazons, and of Prometheus gioaning on the rock to 
which he was nailed, of the avenging eagle for ever 
hoveling and for ever devouring, ot the land of -deletes, 
and of the bulls with brazen feet and flaming bieath, and 
how Jason yoked and made them plough, of the en- 
chantress Medea, and the unguent she concocted from 
herbs that grew where the blood ot Pioinetheus had 
dripped, of the field sown with dragons’ teeth, and the 
mail-clad men that leaped out of the turiows, of the 
magical stone that divided them into two parties, and 
impelled them to fight each other, of the scaly diagon 
that guarded the golden fleece, and how he was lulled 
with a charmed potion, and the treasuio earned away, of 
the Eiver Phasis, through whose windings the Argo 
sailed into the circumfluous sea , of the circumnavigation 
round that tranquil stream to the sources of the Nile , of 
the Argonauts carrying their sentient, self-speaking ship 
on their shoulders thiough the swelteiing Libyan deserts , 
of the island of Circe, the enchantiess, of the rock, with 
its grateful haven, which in the height of a tempest lose 
out of the sea to receive them, of the arrow shot by 
Apollo from his golden bow, of the brazen man, the woik 
of Hephsestos, who stood on the shore of Crete, and hurled at 
them as they passed vast fragments of stone; of their combat 
with him and their safe return to lolcos , and of the tians- 
lation of the ship Argo by the goddess Athene to heaven. 

yuch were some of the incidents of that celebrated 
voyage, the story of which enchanted all G-reece before the 
0(lyssey was wiitten. I have not space to tell of the 
wonders that seived to decoiate the geography of those 
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times. On the north there was the delicious country of 
Union of the Hyperboreans, beyond the Teach of winter, 
geographical in the west the garden of the Hespeiides, in 
iSoas^^’^" which giew apples of gold; in the east the 
groves and dancing-ground of the sun , in the 
south the country of the blameless Ethiopians, whither 
the gods weie wont to resoit In the Mediterianeah 
itself the Sirens beguiled the passeis-by with their songs 
near where Naples now stands , adjoining weie Scylla and 
Chary bdis; in Sicily weie the one-eyed Cyclops and 
cannibal Laastrygons. In the island of Erythei^ the 
three-headed giant Geryon tended his oxen with a double- 
headed dog. I need not speak of the Ictus-eateis, whose 
food made one forget his native countiy, of the floating 
island of iEolus ; of the happy fields in which the horses 
of the sun were grazing, of bulls and dogs of immoital 
breed , of hydras, gorgons, and chimeras ; of the flying 
man Daedalus, and the brazen chamber m which Danao 
was kept. There was no river, no giotto that had not its 
genius , no island, no promontory without its legend. 

It is impossible to recall these antique myths without 
being satisfied that they aie, for the most part, truly 
indigenous, truly of European growth The seed may 
have been brought, as compaiative philologists assert, fiom 
Asia, but it had luxuriantly germinated and developed 
under the sky of Europe. Of the legends, many are far 
from answering to their reputed Oriental source, theii 
barbarism and indelicacy represent the state of 
Europe. The outrage of Kronos on his father 
Ideas indicate Uranos speaks of the savagism of the times; 
a savages a e gtory of Dionysos tells of man-stealing and 

piracy; the rapes of Europa and Helen, of the abduc- 
tion of women. The dinner at which Itys was served 
up assures us that cannibalism was practised ; the 
threat of Laomedon that he would sell Poseidon and 
Apollo for slaves shows how compulsory laboui might be 
obtained. The polygamy of many heroes often appears in 
its worst form under the practice of sister-marriage, a 
crime indulged in from the King of Olympus downward. 
Upon the whole, then, we must admit that Greek my- 
thology indicates a barbarian social state, man-stealing, 
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piracy, Iniman sacrifice, polygamy, cannibalism, and crimes 
of revenge tliaj; are unmentionable A personal inter- 
pretation, such as man in his infancy lesorts to, is eni 
bodied in circumstances suitable to a savage time. It was 
not until a later period that allegorical phantasms, such 
as Death, and Sleep, and Dreams were introduced, and 
btill later when the whole system was affected by Lydian, 
Phrygian, Assyiian, and Egyptian ideas. 

Kot only thus from their intrinsic nature, but also from 
their lecorded gradual development, are we wan anted in 
imputitfg to the greater pait of the m'sijhs an _ 
indigenous on gin. The theogony of Homer is improvt-ment 
extended by Hesiod in many essential points, 

He prefixes the dynasty of IJranos, and differs 
in minor conceptions, as in the character of the Cyclops. 
The Orphic theogon}'- is again another advance, having 
new fictions and new pcisonages, as in the case of 
Zagreus, the horned child of Jupiter by his own daughtei 
Peisephone Indeed, theie is hardly one of the gieat and 
venerable gods of Olympus whose character does not 
change with his age, and, seen from this point of view, 
the origin of the Ionic philosophy becomes a necessary 
step in the advance That philosophy, as we 
bhall soon find, was due not only to the ex- tendency^^tS 
pansion of the Greek intellect and the necessary 
improvement of Greek moials, an extraneous ^ ^ 

cause, the sudden opening of the Egyptian ports, 670 BC , 
accelerated it. Euiopean religion became more mysterious 
an^ more solemh. European philosophy learned the 
errdr of its chronology, and the necessity of applying 
a more strict and correct standard of evidence for ancient 
events. 

It was an ominous circumstance that the Ionian Greeks, 
who first began to philosophize, commenced their labours 
by depersonifying the elements, and treating not of Zeus, 
Poseidon, and Hades, but of Air, Watei, Eire. The 
destruction of theological conceptions led irresistibly to 
the destruction of religious practices. To divinities 
whose existence be denied, the philosopher ceased to 
pray. Of what use weie sacrificial offerings and entreaties 
directed to phantasms of the imagination^ but advantages 
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miglit accrue fiom the physical stud}" of the impersonal 
elements « 

Greek leligion contained within itself the principles of 
its own destiuction It is for the sake of thoroughly 
appreciating thi^ that I have been led into a detail of 
what some of my readeis may be disposed to 
dSction of regal d as idle and useless myths. Two oircuni- 
j.reekro- stances of inevitable occinrence insured the 
igious I eas overthrow of the whole system ; they 

were geographical discovery and the lise of philosophical 
criticism. Our attention is riveted by the fact that, two 
thousand years later, the same thing again occuired on a 
greater scale. 

As to the geographical discovery, how was it possible 
by geographi- that all the marvels of the Meditenanean and 
cal discovery Black Soas, the sorcereis, enchanters, giants, 
and monsters of the deep, should suivive when those seas 
were daily crossed in all diiections^ How was it possible 
that the notion of a flat earth, bounded by the horizon 
and bordered by the circumfluous ocean, could maintain 
itself when colonies were being founded in Gaul, and 
the Phoenicians were bringing tin from beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules ^ Moreover, it so happened that many 
of the most astounding prodigies were affirmed to be in 
the track which circumstances had now made the chief 
pathway of commerce Not only was there a certainty of 
the destruction of mythical geography as thus presented 
on the plane of the eaith looking upward today, theio 
was also an imminent risk, as many pious persons foresaw 
and dreaded, that what had been asserted as respects the 
interior, oi the other face looking downward into night, 
would be involved m the rum too Well, therefore, might 
they make the struggle they did for the suppoit of the 
ancient doctrine, takmg the only course possible to them, 
of converting what had been affirmed to be actual events 
into allegories, under which, they said, the wisdom of 
ancient times had concealed many sacred and mysterious 
things But it is apparent that a system forced to this 
necessity is fast hastening to its end. 

Nor was it maiitime discovery only that thus removed 
fabulous prodigies and gave rise to new ideas. In due 
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course of time the Maoedoniaii expedition opened a new 
world to the Greeks and presented them with leal wonders , 
climates in marvellous diversity, vast deserts, Fictitious 
mountains coveied with eternal snow, salt seas maneisre- 
iar from the ocean, colossal animals, and men of grSacL- 
every shade of colour and every form of religion, 

The numerous Greek colonies founded all o\ er Asia gave 
use to an incessant locomotion, and caused these natuial 
objects to make a profound and permanent impression on 
the Hellenic mind. If thiough the Bactrian empiie 
European ideas were tiansmitted to the far East, through 
that and other similar channels Asiatic ideas found their 
way to Europe. 

At the dawn of trustworthy history, the Phoenicians weie 
masters of the Mediterranean Sea Europe was 
altogether barbarous. On the veiy verge of 
Asiatic civilization the Thracians scalped their raneau com- 
enemies and tattooed themselves , at the other 
end of the continent the Biitons daubed then bodies witb 
ochre and woad. Contemporaneous Egyptian sculptures 
show the Euiopeans dressed in skins like savages. It 
was the instinct of the Phamicians everywhere to establish 
tlemselve'> on islands and coasts, and thus, foi a long time, 
they maintained a maritime supiemacy. By degrees a 
spiiit of adventure was engendered among the Greeks 
In 1250 B.c. they sailed round the Euxme, giving rise to 
the myth of the Argonantio voyage, and creating a 
profitable traffic in gold, diied fish, and com. They had 
alsoi become infamous for their freebooting practices 
Prom ewy coast they stole men, women, and children, 
thereby maintaining a considerable slave-trade, the lelic 
of which endures to our time in the traffic for Circassian 
women. Minos, King of Crete, tiied to suppress these 
piracies His attempts to obtain the dominion of the 
Mediterranean were imitated in succession by the Lydians, 
'I'hracians, Rhodians, the latter being the inventors of the 
first maritime code, subsequently incorporated into Roman 
law. The manner in which these and the inhabitants of 
»ther towns and islands supplanted one another shows on 
what trifling circumstances the dominion of the eastern 
basin depended. Meantime Tynan seamen stealthily 
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sailed beyond tlie Pillars of Heioiiles, visiting the Canaiies 
and Azores, and bringing tin from the Pritish Islands. 
They used every precaution to keep their secret to them- 
selves. The adventurous Greeks followed those mysterious 
navigatois step by step , but in the time ot Homer they 
were so lestricted to the eastern basin tLit Italy may be 
said to have been to them an unknown land The 
Phocseans first explored the western basin , one of their 
colonies built Marseilles At length Coleus of Samos 
passed through the frowning gateway of Hercules into 
the circumfiuous sea, the Atlantic Hcean. Ko little 
interest attache^ to the first colonial cities , they dotted 
the shores from Sinope to Saguntum, and were at once 
trading depots and foci of wealth In the eailiest times 
the mei'chant was his own captain, and sold his commo- 
dities by auction at the place to which he came The 
primitive and profitable commerce of the Mediterranean 
was peculiar — it was for slaves, mineral products, and 
articles of manufacture, for, running coincident with 
parallels of latitude, its agricultural products were not 
very varied, and the wants of its populations the same 
But tin was bi ought from the Cassiteiides, amber from 
the Baltic, and dyed goods and woiked metals from Syria 
Wheiever these trades centred, the geims of taste and 
intelligence were developed , thus the Etruscans, in whose 
hands was the amber trade across Germany, have left man}' 
lelics of their love of art. Though a mysterious, they 
were hardly a gloomy race, as a gieat modern author has 
supposed, if we may judge from their beautiful remains 
Added to the effect of geogiaphical discovery was the 
Effect of development of philosophical ciiticism It is 
phiiosopiiicai observed that soon after the first Olympiad ihe 
cnticispi Greek intellect very rapidly expanded When- 
ever man leaohev a ceitain point in his mental pi ogress, 
he will not be satisfied with less than an apjilication of 
existing rules to ancient events. Experience has taught 
him that the course of the woild to-day is the same as it 
was yesterday , he unhesitatingly believes that this will 
iilso hold good for to-morrow He will not bear to 
contemplate any break in the mechanism of history ; he 
will not be satisfied with a mere unmquinng faith, but 
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insist{5 upon having the same voucher for an old fact that 
he requires for one that is new. Before the face of Histoiy 
Mythology cannht stand. 

The operation of this principle is seen in all directions 
throughout Greek literature after the date that has been 
mentioned, and this the more stiikingly as the 
time IS later. The national intellect became literary men 
more and more ashamed of the fables it had 
believed in its infancy. Of the legends, some are ^ 
allegorized, some are modified, some are repudiated. The 
great tragedians accept the myths in the aggregate, but 
decline them in particulars , some of the poets transform 
or allegorize them , some use them ornamentally, as gi ace- 
ful decorations 1 1 is evident that between the educated 
and the vulgar classes a divergence is taking place, 
that the best men of the times see the necessity ot 
either totally abandoning these cherished fictions to the 
lower orders, or of gradually replacing them with some- 
thing more suitable Such a fiitteiing away of sacred 
things was, however, veiy far from meeting with public 
approbation in Athens itself, although so many people in 
that city had reached that state of mental development in 
which it was impossible for them to continue to accept the 
national faith. They tried to force themselves to believe 
that theie must be something true in that which had been 
believed by so many great and pious men of old, which 
had approved itself by lasting so many centuries, and of 
which it was by the common people asserted that absolute 
demonstration could be given. But it was m vain, 
intellect had outgrown faith They had come into that 
condition \o w^hich all men are liable — aware of the fallacy 
of their opinions, yet angry that anothei should remind 
them thereof. When the social state no longer permitted 
them to take the life of a philosophical ofiender, tliey 
found means to put uporx him such an invisible pressure 
as to present him the choice of orthodoxy or beggary 
Thus they disapproved of Euiipides permitting his charac- 
ters to indulge in any sceptical reflections, and discounte- 
nanced the impiety so obvious in the ‘ Prometheus Bound ’ 
of .^schylus. It was by appealing to this sentiment that 
Aristophanes added no little to the excitement against 
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Socrates. They who are doubting themselves are often 
loudest in public denunciations of a similar state in 
others. 

If thus the poets, submitting to common sense, had so 
raindly fallen away from the national belief, the philoso- 
phers pui sued the same course It soon became the uiu vei sal 
Secession orthe imiuession that there was an mtnnsic oppoHitiun 
philosophers beLween philosophy and leligion, and heiem 
public opinion was not mistaken , the fact that polytheism 
furnished a religious explanation for every natural event 
made it essentially antagonistic to science. It was the 
uncontrollable advance of knowledge that overthrew Greek 
religion. Socrates himself never hesitated to denounce 
physics for that tendency; and the Athenians extended 
his principles to his own pursuits, their strong common 
sense telling them that the philosophical cultivation of 
ethics must be equally bad. He was not loyal to science, 
but sought to support his own views by exciting a theo- 
logical odium against his competitors — a crime that 
educated men ought never to forgi\ e In the tragedy that 
ensued the Athenians only paid him in his own coni I'lie 
immoralities imputfyd to the gods were doubtless strongly 
calculated, to draw the attention of lefleoting men, but the 
essential nature of the pursuit in which the Ionian and 
Italian schools were engaged bore directly on the doctrine 
of a providential government of the world. It not only 
turned into a fiction the time-honouied dogma of the 
omnipresence of the Olympian divinities — it even struck 
at their very existence, by leaving them nothing to do. 
For those personifications it introduced impersonal nature 
01 the elements Instead of uniting scientific interpreta- 
tions to ancient traditions, it modified and monlded the 
old traditions to suit the apparent requirements of science. 
We shall subsequently see what was the necessaiy issue of 
this — the Divinity became excluded from the world he had 
made, the supernatural merged in natuial agency, Zem 
was superseded by the air, Poseidon by the water ; and, 
wfiile some of the philosophers received in silence the 
popular legends, as was the case with Socrates, or, like 
Plato, legarded it as a patriotic duty to accept the public 
faith, others, like Xenoplianos, denounced the whole aa 
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ancient blunder, converted by time into a national 
imposture. 

As I shall have occasion to speak of Greek philosophy in 
a detailed manner, it is unnecessary to enter into other 
particulars here. Tor the present purpose it is Antagonism of 
enough to understand that it was radically science and 
opposed to the national faith in all countries P®^y*iieism 
and at all times, from its origin with Thales down to 
the latest critic of the Alexandrian school. 

As it was with philosophers, so it was with historians ; 
the rise of true history brought the same result Secession of 
as the rise of true philosophy. In this^ instance 
there was added a special circumstance which gave 
to the movement no little force. Whatever might be 
the feigned facts of the Grecian foretime, they were 
altogether outdone in antiquity and wonder by the actual 
history of Egypt. What was a pious man like Herodotus 
to think when he found that, at the very period he had 
supposed a superhuman state of things in his native 
< 30 untry, the oi dinary passage of ajBfairs was taking place 
on the banks of the Nile ? And so indeed it had been for 
untold ages. To every one engaged in recording recent 
•events, it must have been obvious that a chronology 
-applied where the actors are superhuman is altogether 
without basis, and that it is a delusion to transfer the 
motives and thoughts of men to those who are not men. 
Under such circumstances there is a strong inducement to 
■decline traditipns altogether; for no philosophical mind 
will ever be satisfied with different tests for the present ‘ 
and the past, but will insist that actions and their sequences 
were the *same in the foretime as now. 

Thus for many ages stood affairs. One after another, 
historians, philosophers, critics, poets, had given up the 
national faith, alnd lived under a pressure perpetually laid 
upon them by the public, adopting generally, as their 
most convenient course, an outward compliance with the 
religious requirements of the -state. Herodotus umversaidis 
■cannot reconcile the inconsistencies of the Trojan belief of the 
War with his knowledge of human . actions ; 

Thucydides does not dare to express his disbelief of it; 
Eratosthenes sees contradictions between the voyage of 
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Odysseus and tlie truths of geography; Anaxagoras iS' 
condemned to death for impiety, and only through the 
exertions of the chief of the state is his sentence mercifully 
commuted to banishment. Plato, seeing things from a Tery 
general point of view, thinks it expedient, upon the whole, 
to prohibit the cultivation of the higher branches of physics. 
Euripides tries to free himself from the imputation of 
heresy as best he may. JEschylus is condemned to be 
stoned to death for blasphemy, and is only saved by his 
brother Aminias raising his mutilated arm — ^he had lost his 
hand in the battle of Salamis. Socrates stands his trial, and 
has to drink hemlock. Even great statesmen like Pericles 
bad become entangled in the obnoxious opinions. No one 
has anything to say in explanation of the marvellous dis- 
appearance of demigods and heroes, why miracles are 
ended, or why human actions alone are now to be seen in 
the world. An ignorant public demands the instant punish- 
ment of every suspected man. In their estimation, to 
distrust the traditions of the past is to be guilty of t|eason 
to the present. 

But all this confusion and dissent did not arise without 
Attempts at a an attempt among well-meaning men at a reform 
reformation mation. Some, and they were, perhaps, the 
most advanced intellectually, wished that the priests should 
abstain from working any more miracles; that relics 
should be as little used as was consistent with the 
psychical demands of the vulgar, and should be gradually 
abandoned ; that philosophy should no longer be outraged 
with the blasphemous anthropomorphisms of the Olympian 
deities. Some, less advanced, were disposed to reconcile 
all difficulties hj regarding the myths as allegorical ; some 
wished to transform them so as to bring them into harmony 
with the existing social state; some would give them 
altogether new interpretations. With one, though the 
fact of a Trojan War is not to be denied, it was only the 
eidolon of Helen whom Paris carried away ; with anothei* 
expressions, perhaps once intended to represent actual 
events, are dwindled into mere forms of speech. Un- 
willing to reject the attributes of the Olympian divinities, 
their human passions and actions, another asserts that 
they must once have all existed as men. While one 
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denounces tlie impudent atheists who find fault with th^ 
myths of the^ Iliad, ignorant of its allegorical meaning, 
another resolves all its heroes into the elements , and still 
another, hoping to reconcile to the improved moral sense 
of the times the indecencies and wickednesses of the gods, 
imputes them all to demons , an idea which found much 
favour at first, but became singularly fatal to polytheism 
in the end. 

In apparent inconsistency with this declining state of 
belief in the higher classes, the multitude, without 
concern, indulged in the most surprising super- inveterate su- 
stitions. With them it was an age of relics, of perstition of * 
weeping statues, and winking pictures. The 
tools with which the Trojan horse was made might still 
be seen at Metapontum, the sceptre of Pelops was still 
jireserved at Chaeroneia, the spear of Achilles at Phaselis, 
the sword of Memnon at Nicomedia ; the Tegeates could 
still show the hide of the Calydonian boar, very many 
cities boasted their possession of the true palladium from 
Troy. There were statues of Athene that could brandish 
spears, paintings that could blush, images that could 
sweat, and numberless shrines and sanctuaries at which 
miracle-cures were performed. Into the hole through 
which the deluge of Deucalion receded the Athenians still 
poured a customary sacrifice of honey and meal. He 
would have been an adventurous man who risked any 
observation as to its inadequate size. And though the 
sky had been proved to be only space and stars, and not 
the firm floor of Olympus, he who had occasion to refer to 
the flight of the gods from mountain tops into xheir jealous 
lieaven would find it to his advantage to make intolerance of 
no astronomical remark. No adverse allusions 
to the poems of Homer, Arotinus, or Lesches were 
tolerated; he who perpetrated the blasphemy of deper- 
sonifying the sun went in peril of death. It was not 
permitted that natural phenomena should be substituted 
for Zeus and Poseidon; whoever was suspected of believing 
that Helios and Selene were not gods, would do well 
to purge himself to public satisfaction. The people vindi- 
cated their superstition in spite of all geographical and 
physical difficulties, and, far from concerning themselves 
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■viritli the contradictions whicli had exerted snch. an 
influence on the thinking classes, practical^ asserted the 
needlessness of any historical evidence. 

It is altogether erroneous to suppose that polytheism 
mantained its ground as a living force until the 
period of Constantine and Julian. Its downfall 

foil of commenced at the time of the opening of the 
0 y eism ports. Nearly a thousand years were 

required for its consummation. The change first occurred 
among the higher classes, and made its way slowly 
through the middle ranks of society. For many centuries 
the two agencies — geographical discovery, arising from 
increasing commerce and the Macedonian expedition, 
and philosophical criticism — silently continued their in- 
cessant work, and yet it does not appear that they could 
ever produce a change in the lowest and most numerous 
division of the social grade. In process of time, a third 
influence was added to the preceding two, enabling them 
to address themselves even to the humblest rank of life ; 
Thesecondary influence was the rise of the Eoman power, 
oausesofjts It produced a wonderful activity all over the 
downfall Me^terranean Sea and throughout the adjoining 
countries. It insured perpetual movements in all direc- 
tions. Where there had been only a single traveller there 
were now a thousand legionaries, merchants, government 
officials, with their long retinues of dependents and slaves. 
Where formerly it was only the historian or philosopher 
in his retirement who compared or contrasted the laws 
and creeds, habits and customs of different nations 
incorrectly reported, now the same things wera vividly 
brought under the personal observation of multitudes. 
The crowd of gods and goddesses congregated in Eomo 
served only to bring one another into disrepute and 
ridicule. 

Long, therefore, previous to the triumph of Christianity, 
paganism must be considered as having been irretrievably 
rumed. Doubtless it was the dreadful social prospect 
Tbe alarm of them — ^the apparent impossibility of pre- 

good and re- venting the whole world from falling into a 
iigiousmen, godless state, that not only reconciled so 

many great men to give their support to the ancient system, 
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but even to look witbout disapprobation on that physical 
violence to which the uneducated multitude, incapable of 
judging, were so often willing to resort. They never 
anticipated that any new system could be introduced 
which should take the place of the old, worn-out one; 
they had no idea that relief in this respect was so close at 
hand ; unless^ perhaps, it might have been Plato, 
who, profoundly recognizing that, though it is a medy fox tbo 
hard and tedious process to change radically the 
ideas of common men, yet that it is easy to persuade them 
to accept new names if they are permitted to retain old 
things, proposed that a regenerated system should be 
introduced, with ideas and forms suited to the existmg 
social state, prophetically asserting that the world would 
very soon become accustomed to it, and give to it an 
implicit adhesion. 

In this description of the origin and decline of Greek 
religion I have endeavoured to bring its essential features 
into strong relief. Its fall was not sudden, as many have 
supposed, neither was it accomplished by extraneous 
violence. There was a slow, and, it must be emphatically 
added, a spontaneous decline. But, if the affairs of men 
pass in recurring cycles — if the course of events with one 
individual has a resemblance to the course of 
events with another — if there be analogies in movementiias 
the progress of nations, and circumstances re- 
appear after due periods of time, the succession ^aie by aii 
of events thus displayed before us in the 
intellectual history of Greece may perhaps be recognised 
again in grander proportions on the theatre of all Europe 
,If there is for the human mind a predetermined order 
of development, may we not reasonably expect that the 
phenomena we have thus been noticing on a small scale in 
a single nation will reappear on the great scale in a 
continent ; that the philosophical study of this history of 
the past will not only serve as an interpretation of many 
circumstances in the history of Europe in the Dark and 
Middle Ages, but will also be a guide to us in pointing 
out future events as respects all mankind^'' For, though 
it is true that the Greek intellectual movement was 
anticipated, as respects its completion, by being enveloped 
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and swallowed up in tlie slower but more^ gigantic move 
ments of tlie southern European mind, just as a little 
expanding circle upon the sea may he obliterated and 
borne away by more imposing and impetuous waves, so 
even the movement of a continent may be lost in the 
movement of a world. It was criticism and physical 
discovery, and intellectual activity, arising from political^ 
concentration, that so profoundly affected the modes of 
Grecian thought, and criticism and discovery have within 
the last four hundred years done the same in all Europe. 
To one who forms his expectations of the future from the 
history of the past — ^who recalls the effect produced by the 
establishment of the Eoman empire, in permitting free 
personal intercommunication among all the Mediterranean 
nations, and thereby not only destroying the ancient 
forms of thought which for centuries had resisted all 
other means of attack, but also replacing them by a homo- 
geneous idea — ^it must be apparent that the wonderfully 
increased facilities for locomotion, the inventions of our 
own age, are the ominous precursors of a vast philosophical 
revolution. 

Between that period during which a nation has been 
governed by its imagination and that in which it submits 
to reason, there is a melancholy interval. The constitu- 

The organiza- ^ 

tionofhypo- he has discovered the incorrectness of the ideas 
ensy. prevailing around him, he shrinks from openly 
emancipating himself from their dominion, and, con- 
strained by the force of circumstances, he becomes a 
hypocrite, publicly applauding what his private* judg- 
ment condemns. Where a nation is making this passage, 
so universal do these practices become that it may be 
truly said hypocrisy is organized. It is possible that 
whole communities might be found living in this de- 
plorable state. Such, I conceive, must have been the case 
in many parts of the Eoman empire just before the intro* 
duotion of Christianity. Even after ideas have given 
way in pubHo opinion, their political power may outlive 
fcheir intellectual vigour, and produce the disgraceful effect 
we here consider. 

It is not to be concealed, however, that, to some extent^ 
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tMs evil is incident to tlie position of things. Indeed, it 
would he unfortunate if national hypocrisy conld not ^d 
a better excuse for itself than in that of the individual. In 
civilized life, society is ever under the impeiious necessity 
of moving onward in legal forms, nor can such forms be 
avoided without the most serious disasters ensuing. To 
absolve communities too abruptly from the restraints of 
ancient ideas is not to give them liberty, but to throw 
them into political vagabondism, and hence it is that 
great statesmen will authorize and even compel ob- 
servances the essential significance of which has dis- 
appeared, and the intellectual basis of which has been 
undermined. Truth reaches her full action by degrees, 
and not at once ; she first operates upon the reason, the 
influence being purely intellectual and individual; she 
then extends her sphere, exerting a moral control, par- 
ticularly through public opinion ; at last she gathers for 
herself physical and political force. It is in the time 
consumed in this gradual passage that organized hypocrisy 
prevails. To bring nations to ’ surrender themselves to 
new ideas is not the affair of a day. 
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OHAPTEE III. 

DIGEESSION ON HINDU THEOLOOY AND EGYPTIAN 
CIVILIZATION. 

Comparative Theology of India; its Phase of Sorcetij, its Anthopa- 
centric Phase. 

Vedaism the Contemplation of Matter ^ or Adoration of Nature, set 
forth in the Vedas and Institutes of Menu ^The Universe is God . — 
Transmutation of the World. — Docti ine of Emanation — Transmigra- 
tion — Absorption. — Penitential Services. — Happiness in Absolute 
Quietude, 

Bt?ddhism the Contemplation of Eorce. — The supreme impersonal Power. 
— Nature of the Woild — of Man — The Passage of every thing ta 
Nonentity —Eeveloment of Buddhism into a vast monastic System 
marhed by intense Selfishness — Its practical Godlessness 
Egypt a mysterious Country to the old Europeans — Its History, great 
public Works, and foreign Relations — Antiquity of its Civilizationand 
Art. — Its Philosophy, hieroglyphic Literature, and peculiar Agriculture 
Rise of Civilization in rainless Countries — Geography, Geology, and 
Topography of Egypt. — The Inundations of the Nile lead to- 
Astronomy. 

Comparative Theology of Egypt — Animal Worship, Star Worship — 
Impersonation of Divine Attributes — Pantheism. — The Trinities of 
Egypt — Incarnation. — Redemption —^Future Judgment Trial of 
the Lead. — Rituals and Ceremonies 

At tMs stage of our examination of European intellectual 
development, it mil Le proper to consider briefly two 
foreign influences — ^Indian and Egyptian — ^wbicb affected 
it. 

From tbe relations existing between tbe Hindu and 
European families, as described in tbe preceding obapter, 
Of Hmau a comparison of tbeir intellectual progress 
philosophy presents no little interest. Tbe movement of 
tbe elder branch indicates tbe path through which tbe 
younger is travelling, and tbe goal to which it tends. In 
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the advanced condition tinder which we live we notice 
Oriental ideas perpetually emerging in a fragmentary way 
from the obscurities of modern metaphysics— they are the 
indications of an intellectual phase through which the 
Indo-European mind must pass. And when we consider 
the ready manner in which these ideas have been adopted 
throughout China and the entire East, we may, perhaps, 
extend our conclusion from the Indo-European family to 
the entire human race. From this we may also infer how 
unjphilosophical and vain is the expectation of those who 
would attempt to restore the aged populations of Asia to 
our state. Their intellectual condition has passed onwaid, 
never more to return. It remains for them only to 
advance as far as they may in their own line and to die, 
leaving their place to others of a different constitution and 
of a renovated blood. In life there is no going back ; the 
morose old man can never resume the genial confidence of 
maturity ; the youth can never return to the idle and use- 
less occupations, the frivolous amusements of boyhood; 
even the boy is parted by a long step from the innocent 
credulity of the nursery. 

The earlier stages of the comparative theology of India 
are now inaccessible. At a time so remote as to be 
altogether prehistoric the phase of sorcery had 
been passed through. In the most ancient 
records remaining the Hindu mind is dealing 
with anthropocentric conceptions, not, however, ^ 
so much of the physical as of the moral kind. Man had 
come to the conclusion that his chief concern is with himself 
“ Thou wast alone at the time of thy birth, thou wilt be 
alone in the moment of death ; alone thou must answer at 
the bar of the inexorable Judge.” 

From this point there are two well-marked steps of 
advance. The first reaches the consideration comparative 
of material nature ; the second, which is very 
grandly and severely philosophical, contemplates 
the universe under the conceptions of space and Matter, Force 
force alone. The former is exemplified in the Vedas and 
Institutes of Menu, the latter in Buddhism. In neither of 
these stages do the ideas lie idle as mere abstractions ; they 
introduce a moral plan, and display a constructive power 
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not equalled even by tbe Italian papal system. They take 
charge not only of tlie individual, but regulate 
tempSs^^^’ society, and show their influence in accomplish- 

Xs^mforce" political organizations, commanding our 
ism orce prodigious extent, and 

venerable for their antiquity. 

I shall, therefore, briefly refer, first, to the older, Ve- 
daism, and then to its successor, Buddhism. 

Among a people possessing many varieties of climate, 
and familiar with some of the grandest aspects of ^Nature 
— mountains the highest upon earth, noble rivers, a vegeta- 
tion incomparably luxuiiant, periodical rains, tempestuous 
monsoons, it is not surprising that there should have been 
Vedaism is admiration for the material, and a tendency 
the adoration to the worship of Nature. These spectacles leave 
of Nature. indelible impression on the thoughts of man, 

and, the more cultivated the mind, the more profoundly 
are they appreciated. 

The Vedas, which are the Hindu Scriptures, and of 
which there are four, the Eig, Yagust, Saman and Athar- 
The Vedas asserted to have been revealed by 

and their Brahma. The fourth is, however, rejected by 

doctnnes gome authorities and bears internal evidence of 
a later composition, at a time when hierarchical power 
had become greatly consolidated. These works are written 
in an obsolete Sanscrit, the parent of the more recent 
idiom. They constitute the basis of an extensive literature, 
TJpavedas, Angas, &o , of connected works and commen- 
taries. For the most part they consist of hymns suitable 
for public and private occasions, prayers, precepts, legends, 
and dogmas. The Eig, which is the oldest, is composed 
chiefly of hymns, the other three of liturgical formulas. 
They are of different periods and of various authorship, 
internal evidence seeming to indicate that if the later 
were composed by priests, the earlier were the production 
of military chieftains. They answer to a state of society 
advanced from the nomad to the municipal condition. 
They are based upon an acknowledgment of a universal 
The Veda doc- Spint pervading all things. Of this God they 
trmeofQod, therefore necessarily acknowledge the unity: 
There is in truth but one Deity, the Supreme Spirit, the 
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Lord of tlie universe, whose work is the universe.’’ “ The 
God above all gods, who created the earth, the and of the 
heavens, the waters” The world, thus con- 
sidered as an emanation of God, is therefore a part of hi-m ; 
it is kept in a visible state by his energy, and would 
instantly disappear if that energy were for a moment 
withdrawn Even as it is, it is undergoing unceasing 
transformations, every thing being in a transitory condi- 
tion. The moment a" given phase is reached, it is departed 
from, or ceases. In these perpetual movements the present 
can scarcely be said to have any existence, for as the Past^ 
is ending the Future has begun. 

In such a never-ceasing career all material things are 
urged, their forms continually changing, and returning, 
as it weie, through revolving cycles to similar states. 
For this reason it is that we may regard our earth, and 
the various celestial bodies, as having had a its transfor- 
moment of birth, as having a time of continuance, 
in which they are passing onward to an inevitable destruc- 
tion. and that after the lapse of countless ages similar 
progresses will be made, and similar series ofeviSs will 
n pmir fl£ain and agai n. 

But in this doctrine o f universal transformati on there is 
something more than appears~aFlKk The theology of 
India is underlaid with Pantheism. “ God is One because 
he is All.” The Yedas, in speaking of the rela- itisthevisi- 
tion of nature to God, make use of the expression semblance oi 
that the Mater i al as, well a s the Cause of 
t he univ ^e, ‘TEe^lay as well as^ thej^tter.” They 
conv^^’"*E& idea'TEat whileTEere^lil"^^ spirit^ 

existing everywhere of the same nature as the soil of 
man, though differing from it infinitely m degre e, visibig 
nature ia ^essentially and insep-arab ly c ^nected theie with ; 
that as in man the body is perpetually undergoing changes, 
perpetually decaying and being renewed, or, as in the case 
tif the whole human species, nations come into existence 
and pass away, yet still there ^continues to exist what^ ay 
be termed the universal human mind , so for ever associated 
and for ever connected are’ the material and the spiritual. 
And under this aspect we must contemplate the Supreme 
Being, not merely as a presiding intellect, but as illustrated 
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by the parallel case of man, whose mental principle shows- 
no tokens except through its connexioifi with the body ; 
so matter, or nature, or the visible universe, is to be looked 
upon as the corporeal manifestation of God. 

Secular changes taking place in visible objects, especially 
those of an astronomica l kind, thus stand as the gigantic 
The nature of oounterparfs both as to space and time of the 
mundane microscopic changes which we recognize as 
changes occurring in the body of man. However, in 
adopting these views of the relations of material nature 
' and spirit, we must continually bear in mind that matter 
“ has no essence independent of mental perception ; that 
existence and perceptibility are convertible terms; that 
external appearances and sensations are illusory, and 
would vanish into nothing if the divine energy whioh 
alone sustains them were suspended but for a moment.” 

'As to the relation between the Supreme Being and man^ 
Of the soul of the soul is a portion or partic le of that all- 
mau. pervading prinoiple7 the Universal Intellect or 
Soul of the World, detached for a while from its primitive 
source, and placed in connexion with the bodily frame, 
but destined by an inevitable necessity sooner .or later to 
be restored and rejoined — as inevitably as rivers run 
back to be lost in the ocean from which they arose. 

That Spirit,” says Jar^a to his son, “ from which all 
created beings procee^Tin" which, having proceeded, they 
Its final ah- toward which they tend, and in which they 

sorption m are at last absorbed, that Spirit study to kndw : 

it is the Great One.” Since a multitude of moral 
considerations assure us of the existence of O Nilj & the:??^rld, 
and since it is not possible for so holy a thing aiTihe spirit 
of man to be exposed thereto without undergoing contami- 
nation, it comes to pass that an unfitness maybe contracted 
for its rejoining the infinitely pure essence from which it 
was derived, and hence arises the necessity of its under- 
of punfymg going a oou manLnurification. , And as the life of 
penances, ig often too shoft to afiord the needful oppor- 
tunity, and, indeed, its events, in many instances, tend 
rather to increase than to diminish the stain, the season 
of purification is prolonged by perpetuating a connexion 
of the sinful spirit with other forms, and permitting its 
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transmigration to other bodies, in wlncb, by the penance 
it undergoes, anjJ the trials to -which it is ex- andtrmis- 
posed, its iniquity may be washed away, and migration of 
satisfactory preparation be made for. its absorp- 
tion in the ocean of infinite purity. Considering thus the 
relation in which all animated nature stands to us, being 
^ mechanism for purification, this doctrine of the tr a.nRnr>i> | 
gration of the soul leads necessarily tolother dgctrines-of I 
^ mt:^£3rffid,'^5L^elpaf^culaHy respect for 

life u^er every form, Jniman, anim al, or ins ect. 

The fiorms of aniiairTlfe, thS-eforeT furnish a grand 
p enitential mechanism for m an. Such, on these 
prinoi;pes, is their teleolo^cal explanation. In useofaimnai 
European philosopEylhere is no "eqm^ent or 
counterpart of this -view. With us animal life is purpose- 
less. Hereafter we shall find that In Egypt, tho^h the 
docSiue of transmigration must of course have tended to 
similar suggestions, it became disturbed in its practical 
application by the base fetich notions of the indigenous 
African population Hence the doctrine was cherished by 
the learned for philosophical reasons, and by the multitude 
for the harmony of its results with their idolatries. 

From such theological dogmas a reKgious system ob- 
viously springs having for its object to hasten the puri- 
fication, of the soul, that it may the more quickly enter on 
absolute happiness, which is only to be found in absolute 
rest. The methods of shortening it§ wanderings and bring- 
ing it to repose are the exercises of a pious of proper 
life, penance, and prayer, and more especially moles of de- 
a' profound contemplation of the existence 
and attributes of the Supreme Being. In this profound 
contemplation many holy men have passed their lives. 

Such is a brief statement of Vedic theology, as exhibited 
in the connected doctrines of the Nature of God, Universal 
Animation, Transmutation of the World, Emanation of 
the Soul, Manifestation of Visible Things, Transmigration, 
Absorption, the uses of Penitential Services, and Con- 
templation for the attainment of Absolute Happiness in 
Absolute Best. The Vedas also recognize a series of 
creatures superior to man, the gods of the elements and 
etars; they likewise personify the attributes of the Deity. 
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TKe three Vedic diYinities, Agni, Indra, and Snrya, are* 
not to be looked npon as existing independently, for all 
Minor Vedic Spirits are comprehended in the Universal Son!, 
doctrines The later Hindu trinity, Brahma, Yishnu, and 
Siva, is not recognized by them. They do not authorize 
the worship of deified men, nor of images, nor of any 
visible forms. They admit the adoration of subordinate 
spirits, as those of the planets, or of the demigods who 
inhabit the air, the waters, the woods; these demigoda 
are liable to death. They inc ulcate un iversal charity — 
charityjsve n to an enemy . “ The tree do th notmtE&aw 
its ^gbadeJtomj^^wQDdiS^r" Prayers are to be made 
thrice a day, morning, noon, evening ; fasting is ordained, 
and ablution before meals ; the sacrificial offerings consist 
of flowers, fruits, money. Considered as a whole their 
re^gmustendejacy ^ selfish : it puts in prominence the 
ba^eFmrSGFvesTand seeks the gratification of the animal 
appetites, as food, pleasure, good fortune. They suggest 
no proselytin g spirit. Jbut r ather adopt t he pi ingxifie j:hat 
all^r^HonS'must be equally>S^^^fe' to Go^^ince, if it 
werTOTbmrwiserdie^^^ instiluted “^a single one, 

and, considering his omnipotence^ none other could hilve 
possibly prevailed. They contain no authorization of the 
division o:^^^^tes, which probably had arisen in the neces- 
sities of arSeSedent conquests, but which have imposed a 
perpetual obstacle to any social progress, keeping each 
class of society in an immovable state, and concentrating 
knowledge and power in a hierarchy. Neither in them, 
nor, it is affirmed, in the whole Indian literature, is there 
a single passage indicatingsajove of liberty. The Asiatics 
cannotjaxLderst^ndjha^valur'tESjSIi'^M 
balanced Freedom againllr-^clzrity ; lihey' have delibe-- 
rately preferred the latter, and left the former for Europr 
to sigh for. Liberty is alone appreciated in a life of 
action ; but the life of Asia is essentially passive, its , 
desire is for tranquillity. So me ,have affirmed that this^ 
im’^o^ty isjdue to the fact thafE that continent has no true 
temperate zone", ah"d that thus, for ages, the weak nations 
have^been in contact with the strong, and therefore the 
hopeless aspirations for personal freedom have become ex- 
tinct. But nations that are cut off from the sea, or that 
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Jiave accepted the dogma that to travel xipon it is unholy, 
ican never comprehend liberty. From the general tenor 
'of the Vedas, it would appear that the condition of women 
was not so much restrained as it became in later times, 
and that monogamy was the ordinary state. From the 
great extent of these works, their various dates and 
authorship, it is not easy to deduce from them consistent 
principles, and their parts being without any connexion, 
complete copies are v^ry scarce. They have undergone 
mutilation and restoration, so that great discordances 
have arisen. 

In the Jnstitute^ f Menu, a code of civil and religious 
laWj, wri^en abouttEjl ^m cen^ Egy before Theinstitutes 
C hrist , though, like the VedasT^etaa^ing a of Menu, 
gribdual origm, the doctrine of the Divine unity becomes 
more distinctly mixed up with Pantheistic ideas. They 
present a description of creation, of the nature ot God, and 
contain prescribed rules for the duty of man in every 
station of life from the moment of birth to death. Their 
imperious regulations in all these minute details are a 
sufficient proof of the great development and paramount 
power to which the priesthood had now attained, but 
their morality is discreditable. They indicate a high 
civilization and demoralization, deal with crimes and a 
policy such as are incident to an advanced social condition. 
Their arbitrary and all-reaching spirit reminds one of the 
papal system ; their recommendations to sovereigns, their 
authorization of immoralities, recall the state of Italian 
society as reflected in the works of Machiavelli. They 
hold lear]^g in the most signal esteem, but concede to 
the prejudices of the illiterate in a worship of the gods 
with burnt -offerings of clarified butter and libations 
of the juices of plants. As respects the constitution of 
man, they make a distinction between the soul and the vital 
principle, asserting that it is the latter only which expiatee ' 
sin by transmigration. They divide society into four 
castes — the priests, the military, the industrial, the servile. 
They make a Brahmin the chief of all created things, and 
order that his life shall be divided into four parts, one to 
be spent in abstinence, one in marriage, one as an anchorite, 
and one in profound meditation ; he may then “ quit the 
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body as a bird leaves tbe brancb of a tree ” They vest 
the government of society in an absolute monarch, having 
seven councillors, who direct the internal administration 
by a chain of officials, the revenue being derived from a 
share of agricultural products, taxes on commerce, imposts 
on shopkeepers, and a service of one day in the month 
from labourers 

In their essential principles the Institutes therefore 
follow the Vedas, though, as must be the case in every 
system intended for men in the various stages of intel- 
lectual progress from the least advanced to the highest, they 
show a leaning toward popular delusions. Both 
vedis and pantheistic, for both regard the universe as 
Institutes are the manifestation of the Creator ; both accept 
pantheistic doctrine of Emanation, teaching that the 

universe lasts only for a definite period of time, and then, 
the Divine energy being withdrawn, absorption of every- 
thing, even of the created gods, takes place, and thus, in 
great cycles of prodigious duration, many such successive 
, emanations and absorptions of universe occur. 

The changes that have taken place among the orthodox 
in India since the period of the Institutes are in consequence 
Disappear- 0 ^ diminution or disappearance of the highly 
anceofthe philosophical classes, and the comparative pre- 
ckisseT^d dominance of the vulgar. They are stated by 
^rommenceof ElpMnstone as a gradual' oblivion of mono- 
antSop wen- theism, the neglect of the worship of some gods 
trie Ideas the introduction of others, the worship of 

deified mortals. The doctrine of human deification is 
carried to such an extent that Indra and othpr mytho- 
logical gods are said to tremble lest they should be 
supplanted by men. This introduction of polytheism and 
use of images has probably been connected with the fact 
that there have been no temples to the Invisible Q-od, and 
the uneducated mind feels the necessity of some recog- 
nizable form. In this manner the Trinitarian conception 
of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, with fourteen other chief 
gods, has been introduced. Vishnu and Siva are never 
mentioned in the Institutes, but they now engross the 
pubKc devotions; besides these there are angels, genii, 
penates, and lares, like the Eoman. Brahma has only one 
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temple in all India, and has never been mnch worshipped* 
Chrishna is the great favourite of the women. The doctrine 
of incarnation has also become prevalent, the incarnations 
of Vishnu are innumerable. The opinion has also been 
spread that faith in a particular god is better than con- 
templation, ceremonial, or good works. A new ritual, 
instead of the Yedas, has come into use, these scniituies 
being the eighteen Puranas, composed between the eighth 
and sixteenth centuries. They contain theogonies, accounts 
of the creation, philosophical speculations, fragmentary 
history, and may be brought to support any sectarian 
view, having never been intended as o.ne general body, 
but they are received as incontrovertible authority. In 
former times great ef&cacy was attached to sacrifice an<3 
religious austenties, but the objects once accomplished in 
that way are now compassed by mere faith. In the 
Baghavat Gita, the text-book of the modern school, the 
sole essential for salvation is dependence on some particular 
teacher, which makes up for everything else. The efficacy 
which is thus ascribed to faith, and the facility with which 
sin may be expiated by penance, have led to great mental 
debility and superstition. Force has been added to the 
doctrine of a material paradise of trees, flowers, banquets, 
hymns, and to a hell, a dismal place of flames, thii'st, 
torment, and horrid specties. 

If such has been the gradual degradation of religion, 
through the suppression or disappearance of the most 
highly cultivated minds, the tendency of philosophy is not 
less strikingly marked. It is said that even in Thepuiioso- 
ahcient times not fewer than six distinct philo- schools 
sophioal schools piay be recognized : 1, the prior Mimansa ; 
2, the later Mimansa, or Vedanta, founded by Vyasa about 
1400 B.O. having a Vedanta literature of prodigious 
extent ; 3, the Logical school, bearing a close resemblance 
to that of Aristotle, even in its details , 4, the Atomic 
school of Canade , 5, the Atheistical school of Capila ; 6, 
the Theistical schopl of Patanjali. 

This great theological system, enforced by a tyrannical 
hierarchy, did not maintain itself without a The rise of 
conflict. Buddhism arose as its antagonist Buddhism 
By an ineyitable necessity, Vedaism must pass onward 
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to Buddhism, The prophetic foresight of the great founder 
of this system was justified by its prodigious, its un- 
paralleled and enduring success — a success that rested on 
the assertion of the dogma of the absolute equality of all 
men, and this in a country that for ages had been 
oppressed by castes. If the Buddhist admits the existence 
of God, it is not as a Creator, for matter is equally 
eternal, and since it possesses a property of inherent 
organization, even if the universe should perish, this 
quality would quickly restore it, and carry it on to new 
regenerations and new decays without any external agency. 
It also IS endued with intelligence and consciousness. The 
Buddhists agree with the Brahmins in the doctrine of 
Quietism, in the care of animal life, in transmigration. 
They deny the Vedas and Puranas, have no castes, and, 
agieeably to their cardinal principle, draw their priests 
from all classes like the European monks. They live in 
monasteries, dress in yellow, go baiefoot, their heads and 
beards being shaved ; they have constant services in their 
chapels, chanting, incense, and candles , erect monuments 
and temples over the relics of holy men. They place an 
especial merit in celibacy ; renounce all the pleasures of 
sense ; eat in one hall , receive alms. To do these things 
is incident to a certain phase of human progress 

Buddhism arose about the tenth century before Christ, 
its founder being Arddha Chiddi, a native of Capila, near 
Nepaul. Of his epoch there are, however, many state- 
ments. The Avars, Siamese, and Cingalese fix it b.c. 600 ; 
LifeofArd- Cashmetians, b^. 1332, the Chinese, Mon- 
(jha Chiddi gols, and Japanese, bc 1000. Th§ Sanscrit 
words occurring in Buddhism attest its Hindu origin, 
Buddha itself being the Sanscrit for intelligence. After 
the system had spread widely in India, it was carried by 
missionaries into Ceylon, Tartary, Thibet, China, Japan^ 
Burmah, and is now professed by a greater portion of the 
human race than any other religion. Until quite recently, 
the history of Arddha Chiddi and the system he taught 
have, notwithstanding their singular interest, been very 
imperfectly known in Europe. He was born in afiluenoe 
and of a royal family. In his twenty-ninth year he re- 
ined from the world, the pleasures cf which he had tasted, 
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and of wMcii he had become weary. The spectacle of a 
gangrened corpse first arrested his thoughts. Leaving 
his numerous wives, he became a religious mendicant. It 
IS said that he walked about in a shroud, taken from the 
body of a female slave. Profoundly impressed with the 
vanity of all human affairs, he devoted himself to philo- 
sophical meditation, by severe self-denial emancipating 
himself from all wordly hopes and cares. When a man 
has brought himself to this pass he is able to accomplish 
great things. For the name by which his parents had 
called him he substituted that of Gotama, or “ he who kills 
the senses,” and subsequently Chakia Mouni, or the Peni- 
tent of Chakia. Under the shade of a tree Gotama was 
bom ; under the shade of a tree he overcame the love of 
the woild and the fear of death ; under the shade of a tree 
he preached his first sermon in the shroud, under the 
shade of a tree he died. In four months after he com- 
menced his ministry he had five disciples , at the close of 
the year they had increased to twelve hundred. In the 
twenty -nine oen tunes that have passed since that time, 
they have given rise to sects counting millions of souls, 
outnumbering the followers of all other religious teachers. 
The system still seems to retain much of its pristine vigour ; 
yet religions are perishable. There is no country, except 
India, which has the same leligion now that it had at the 
birth of Christ. 

Gotama died at the advanced age of eighty years ; his 
corpse was burnt eight days subsequently. Put several 
years before this event his system must be considered as 
thoroughly established It shows how little depends upon 
the nature of a doctrine, and how much upon effective 
organization, that Buddhism, the principles of orgam^a 
which are far above the reach of popular thought, tion ot Bud- 
should have been propagated with so much ra- 
pidity, for it made its converts by preaching, and not, like 
Mohammedanism, by the sword. Shoitly after Gotama’s 
death, a council of five hundred ecclesiastics assembled for 
the purpose of settling the religion. A century later a 
second council met to regulate the monastic institution ; 
and in b.c. 241 , a third council, for the expulsion of fire- 
worshippers. Under the auspices of King Asoka, whose 
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character presents singular points of resemblance to that 
of the Koman empeior who summoned „ the Council oi 
Nxcea, for he, too, was the murderer of his own family, 
and has been handed down to posterity, because of the 
success of the policy of his party, as a great, a virtuous, 
and a pious sovereign — under his auspices missionaries 
were sent out in all directions, and monasteiies richly 
endowed were everywhere established. The singular effi- 
cacy of monastic institutions was rediscovered in Europe 
many centuries subsequently. 

In proclaiming the equality of all men in this life, the 
Buddliists, as we have seen, came into direct collision with 
the orthodox creed of India, long carried out into practice 
in the institution of castes — a collision that was embittered 
by the abhorrence the Buddhists displayed for any dis- 
tinction between the clergy and laity. To be a Brahmin 
a man must be bom one, but a Buddhist priest might 
voluntarily come from any rank— from the very dregs of 
society. In the former system marriage was absolutely 
essential to the ecclesiastical caste , in the latter it was 
not, for the priestly ranks could be recruited without it. 
And hence there followed a most important advantage, 
that celibacy and chastity might be extolled as the 
greatest of all the virtues. The experience of 
tween Europe, as well as of Asia, has shown how 
powerful is the control obtained by the hier- 
Bu ists a,r(3];iy ■[;];;^at wuy. In India there was, there- 

fore, no other course for the orthodox than to meet the 
danger with bloody persecutions, and in the end, the 
Buddhists, expelled from their native seats, were scatteiod 
throughout Eastern Asia. Persecution is the mother of 
proselytes. , 

The fundamental principle of Buddhism is that there is 
KucJdhisra 18 ^ supreme power, but no Supreme Being. From 
fonndedonthe this it might be inferred that they who adopt 
or° such a Creed cannot be pantheists, but must be 
atheists. It is a rejection of the idea of Being, 
an acknowledgment of that of Force If it admits the 
existence of Grod, it declines him as a Creator. It assertst 
an impelling power in the universe, a self-existent and 
plastic principle, but not a self-existent, an eternal a 
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personal God. It rejects inquiry into first causes as being 
unpMlosophical* and considers that phenomena 
alone can be dealt with by our finite minds, recognize a 
Not without an air of intellectual majesty, it 
tolerates the Asiatic time-consecrated idea of a trinity, 
pointing out one not of a corporeal, but of an impersonal 
kind. Its trinity is the Past, the Present, the Future. 
For the sake of aiding our thoughts, it images the Past 
with his hands folded, since he has attained to rest, but 
the others with their right hands extended in token of 
activity. Since he has no God, the Buddhist cannot 
expect absorption ; the pantheistic Brahmin looks forward 
to the return of his soul to the Supreme Being as a drop 
of ram returns to the sea The Buddhist has no religion, 
but only a ceremonial. How can there be a religion where 
there is no God ^ 

In all this it is plain that the impersonal and im- 
material predominates, and that Gotama is con- ^ 
templatmg the existence of pure Force without dentiai*go~* 
any association of Substance He necessarily 
denies the immediate interposition of any such agency as 
Providence, maintaining that the system of nature, 
once arising, must proceed irresistibly according to the 
laws which brought it mto being, and that from this 
point of view the universe is merely a gigantic engine 
To the Brahman priesthood such ideas weie particularly 
obnoxious ; they were hostile to any philosophical system 
founded on the principle that the world is i,ut refers aii 
governed by law, for they suspected that its events to re- 
^ tendency* would be to leave them without any 
' mediatory functions, and therefore without any claims on 
the faithful. Equally does Gotama deny the existence of 
chance, saying that that which we call chance is nothing 
but the effect of an unknown, unavoidable cause. As to 
the external world, we cannot tell how far it is a phan- 
tasm, how far a reality, for our senses possess no 
tt ustworthy criterion of truth. They convey to actual exist- 
the mind representations of what we consider to 
be external things, by which it is furnished 
with materials for its various operations , but, unless it 
acts in conjunction with the senses, the operation is lost, 
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as in that absence which takes place in deep contempla* 
tion It is owing to onr inability to determine ,what 
share these internal and external conditions take in pio- 
diicing a result that the absolute or actual state of nature 
IS incomprehensible by us. Nevertheless, conceding to 
our mental infirmity the idea of a real existence of visible 
nature, we may consider it as offering a succession of 
impermanent forms, and as exhibiting an orderly seiies 
of transmutations, innumerable universes in periods of 
inconceivable time emerging one after another, and crea- 
t'tons and extinctions of systems of worlds taking place 
according to a primordial law. 

Such are his doctrines of a Supreme Force, and of the 
oiigin and progress of the visible world. With like 
Of the nature ability Gotama deals with Ins inquiry into the 
otman. nature of man. With Oriental imagery he bids 
us consider what becomes of a grain of salt thrown into 
the sea; but, lest we should be deceived herein, he 
tells us that there is no such thing as individuality or 
personality — that the Ego is altogether a nonentity. In 
these profound considerations he brings to bear his con- 
ception of force, in the light thereof asserting that all 
sentient beings are homogeneous. If we fail to follow him 
in these exalted thoughts, bound down to material ideas 
by the infirmities of the human constitution, and inquiie 
of him how the spirit of man, which obviously displays so 
much energy, can be conceived of as being without form, 
without a past, without a future, he demands of us what 
has become of the flame of a lamp when it is blown out, or 
to tell him in what obscure condition it lay before it was 
kindled. Was it a nonentity ? Has it been annihilated ’ 
By the aid of such imagery he tries to depict the nature of 
existence, and to convey a vivid idea of the metamorphoses 
it undergoes. Outward things are to him phantasms , the 
impressions they make on the mind are phantasms toa 
In this sense he receives the doctrine of transmigration, 
conceiving of it very much as we conceive of the accumula- 
tion of heat successively in different things. In one sense 
it may be the same heat which occupies such objects one 
after another, but in another, since heat is force and 
not matter, there can be no such individuality. Viewed, 
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however, in the less profound way, he is not unwilling to 
adopt the doctrine of the transmigration of the oftraug. 
vsoul through various forms, admitting that there migration and 
may accumulate upon it the effect of all those 
influences, whether of merit or demerit, of good or of evil, 
to which it has been exposed. The vital flame is handed 
down from one generation to another; it is communicated 
from one animated form to another. He thinks it may 
carry with it in these movements the modifications which 
may have been impressed on it, and require opportunity 
for shaking them off and regaining its original state. At 
tins point the doctrine of Gotama is assuming the aspect 
of a moral system, and is beginning to suggest means of 
deliverance from the accumulated evil and consequent 
demerit to which the spirit has been exposed. He will 
not, however, recognize any vicarious action. Each one ' 
must work out for himself his own salvation, remembering 
that death is not necessarily a deliverance from worldly 
ills, it may be only a passage to new miseries But yet, 
as the light of the taper must come at last to an end, so 
there is at length, though it may be after many trans* 
migrations, an end of life. That end he calls Nirwana, a 
woid that has been for nearly three thousand years of 
solemn import to countless millions of men, — ^Nirwana, 
the end of successive existences, that state which has no 
relation to matter, or space, or time, to which 
the departing flame of the extinguished taper passage to 
has gone. It is the supreme end, Nonentity. 

The attaining of this is the object to which we ought to 
aspire, ajid for that purpose we should seek to' destroy 
within ourselves all cleaving to existence, weaning oui- 
selves from every earthly object, from every earthly 
pursuit. We should resort to monastic life, to penance, to 
self-denial, self-mortification, and so gradually learn to 
sink into perfect quietude or apathy, in imitation of that 
state to which we must come at last, and to which, by 
such preparation, we may all the more rapidly approach. 

he pantheistic Brahman expects absorption in God ; the 
Buddhist, having no God, expects extinction. 

India has thus given to the world two distinct philo- 
iBophical systems; Vedaism, which takes as its resting- 
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point tlae existence of matter, and Buddhism, of which 
Philosophical resting-point is force. The philosophical 
estimate ot ability displayed m the latter is very great, 
Buddhism iT:i(ieed it may be doubted whether Europe has 
produced its metaphysical equivalent And yet, if I have 
correctly presented its principles, it will probably appear 
that its primary conception is not altogether consistently 
earned out in the development of the details Great as 
was the intellectual ability of its author — so great as to 
extort our profoundest, though it may be reluctant admira- 
tion — there are nevertheless moments in which it appeals 
that his movement is becoming wavering and unsteady — 
that he is failing to handle his ponderous weapon with 
self-balanced power. This is particularly the case in that 
point at which ho is passing from the consideration of 
pure force to the unavoidable consideration of visible 
nature, the actual existence of which he seems to be 
obliged to deny. But then I am not sure that I have 
caught with precision his exact train of thought, or have 
represented his intention with critical correctness. Con- 
sidering the extraordinary power he elsewhere displays, 
it is more probable that I have failed to follow his 
meaning, than that he has been, on the points in question, 
incompetent to deal with his task. 

The works of Gotama, under the title of “ Verbal 
Instructions,” are published by the Chinese government 
in four languages — Thibetan, Mongol, Mantchou, Chinese 
— ^from the imperial press at Pekin, in eight hundred large 
volumes. They are presented to the Lama monasteries — 
a magnificent gift. 

In speaking of Vedaism, I have mentioned the manner 
in which its more elevated conceptions were 
gradually displaced by those of a base grade 
coming into prominence, and here it may be 
^ useful in like manner to speak of the corre 
spending debasement of Buddhism. Its piactical working 
was the introduction of an immense monastic system, 
oifering many points of resemblance to the subsequent one 
of Europe. Since its object was altogether of a personal 
kind., the attainment of individual happiness, it was not 
possible that it should do otherwise than engender 
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extreme selfishness. It impressed on each man to secure 
his own salvation, no .matter what became of all its anthropo^ 
others. Of what concern to him were parents, ^^entiu phase 
wife, children, friends, country, so long as he pSopiitii 
attained K 11 wana* declining 

Long before Buddhism had been expelled from India 
by the victorious Biahmins, it had been overlaid with 
popular ornaments. It had its fables, legends, its legends 
miracles Its humble devotees implicitly be- and miracles 
lieved that Mahamia, the mother of Gotama, an immaculate 
virgin, conceived him through a divine influence, and 
that thus he was of the nature of God and man conjoined ; 
that he stood upon his feet and spoke at the moment of 
his birth ; that at five months of age he sat unsupported 
in the air , that at the moment of his conversion he was 
attacked by a legion of demons, and that in his penance- 
fasting he reduced himself to the allowance of one pepper- 
pod a day , that he had been incarnate many times before, 
and that on his ascension through the air to heaven he 
left his footprint on a mountain in Ceylon ; that there is a 
paradise of gems, and flowers, and feasts, and music for 
the good, and a hell of sulphur, and flames, and torment 
for the wicked , that it is lawful to resort to the worship 
of images, but that those are in erior who deify men, or 
pay respect to relics , that there are spirits, and goblins, 
and other superhuman forms; that there is a queen of 
heaven , that the reading of the Scriptures is in itself an 
actual merit, whether its precepts are followed or not, 
that prayer may be offered by saying a formula by rote, 
or even by turning the handle of a mill from which 
invocations written on paper issue forth , that the revealer 
of Buddhism is to be regarded as the religious head of the 
world. 

The reader cannot fail to remark the resemblance of 
these ideas to some of those of the Eoman Church. When 
a knowledge of the Oriental forms of religion was first 
brought into Europe, and their real origin was not under- 
stood, it was supposed that this coincidence had arisen 
through the labours of Nestorian, or other ancient mission 
anes from the West, and hopes were entertained that the 
conversion of Eastern Asia would be promoted thereby. But 
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this expectation was disappointed, and that wliicli many 
good men regaided as a pieparation ^or Christianity 
proved to he a stumbling-block in its way. It is not 
improbable that the pseudo-Christianity of the Chinese 
levolters, of which so much has recently been said, is of 
the same nature, and will end with the same result. 

Decorated with these extianeous but popular recommen- 
dations, Buddhism has been embraced by two-fifths ot 
the human race. It has a prodigious literature, gieat 
rhe great temples, many monuments. Its monasteries aie 
diffusion of scattered from the north of Taitary almost to 
iJuddhism equinoctial line. In these an education is 

imparted not unlike that of the European monasteiies 
of the Middle Ages. It has been estimated that m 
Tartary one-third of the population are Lamas. There 
are single convents containing more than two thousand 
individuals; the wealth of the country voluntarily pouis 
into them. Elementary education is more widely diffused 
than in Europe, it is rare to meet with a person who 
cannot read Among the priests there are many who are 
devout, and, as might be expected, many who are im- 
postors. It is a melancholy fact that, in China, Buddhism 
Its practical lias led the entire population not only into 
godiebsnes? indifferentism, but into absolute godlessness. 
They have come to regard religion as merely a fashion, to 
be followed according to one’s own taste , that as professed 
by the state it is a civil institution necessaiy for the 
holding of office, and demanded by society, but not to be 
regarded as of the smallest philosophical importance , that 
a man is entitled to indulge his views on these matters 
just as he is entitled to indulge his taste in the colour and 
fashion of his garments , that he has no more right, how- 
ever, to live without some religious profession than he has 
a right to go naked. Tlie Chinese cannot comprehend 
how there should be animosities arising on matters of 
such doubtful nature and trivial concern. The formula 
under which they live is “ Eeligions are many ; reason is 
one , we are brothers.” They smile at the credulity of 
the good-natured Tartars, who believe in the wonders of 
miracle- workers, for they have miracle-workers who can 
perform the most supernatural cures, who can lick red-hot 
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ix'on, who can cut open their bowels, and, by passing their 
hand over the w^)und, make themselves whole again- -who 
can raise the dead. In China, these miracles, with all 
their authentications, have descended to the conjurer, and 
are performed for the amusement of children. The 
common expressions of that country betray the materialism 
and indiiiereniism of the people, and their consequent im- 
morality. “ The piisons,” they say, “ are locked night and 
day, but they are always full ; the temples are always 
open, and yet there is nobody in them Of the dead they 
say, with an exquisite refinement of euphemism, “ He has 
saluted the world ” The Lazarist Hue, on whose authority 
many of these statements are made, testifies that they die, 
indeed, with incomparable tranquillity, just as animals 
die; and adds, with a bitter, and yet profoundly true 
sarcasm, they are what many in Europe are wanting to be. 

Erom the theology of India I turn, in the next place, to 
the civilization of Egypt 

The ancient system of isolation which for many thou- 
sand years had been the policy of Egypt was overthrown 
by Psammetiohus about bc. 670. Up to that time the 
inhabitants of that country had been shut out, from all 
Mediterranean or European contact by a rigorous exclusion 
exceeding that until recently practised in China and 
Japam As from the inmates of the happy valley, in 
Easselas, no tidings escaped to the outer world, so, to the 
European, the valley of the Nile was a region 
of mysteries and marvels. At intervals of cen- 
turies, individuals, like Cecrops and Danaus, g>untTyto 
had fled to other countries, and had attached the 
gratitude of posterity to their memories for the religion, 
laws, or other institutions of civilization they had con- 
ferred. The traditions connected with them served only 
to magnify those uncertain legends met with all over 
Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, Sicily, of the prodigies and 
miracles that adventurous pirates reported they its reported 
had actually seen in their stealthy visits to wonders 
the enchanted valley — great pyramids covering acres of 
land, their tops rising to the heavens, yet each pyramid 
nothing more than the tombstone of a king, colossi 
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Sitting on granite thrones, the images of Pharaohs who 
lived in the morning of the woild, stilly silently looking 
upon the land which thousands of years before they had 
ruled, of these, some obedient to the sun, saluted Ins 
approach when touched by his morning rays, obelisks 
of prodigious height, carved by supei human skill fiom a 
single block of stone, and raised by supei human power 
erect on their evei lasting pedestals, their faces coveied 
with mysterious hieroglyphs, a language unknown to the 
vulgar, telling by whom and for what they had been con- 
structed , temples, the massive leaning and lowering walls 
of which were supported by countless ranges of statues ; 
avenues of sphinxes, through the shadows of which, grim 
and silent, the portals of fanes might be approached , 
catacombs containing the mortal remains of countless 
generations, each corpse awaiting, in mysterious em- 
balmment, a future life; labyrinths of many hundred 
chambers and vaults, into which whoso entered without 
a clue never again escaped, but in the sameness and 
solitude of those endless windings found his sepulchre. 
It is impossible for us to appreciate the sentiment of 
religious awe with which the Mediterranean people looked 
upon the enchanted, the hoary, the civilized monarchy 
on the banks of the Nile. As Bunsen says, “ Egypt 
was to the Greeks a sphinx with an intellectual human 
countenance ” 

Her solitude, however, had not been altogether un- 
its history broken. After a duration of 1076 years, and 
reign of thirty-eight kings, illustrated by 
fijcksos^, the the production of the most stupendpus works 
new enjpne accomplished by the hand of man, some of 

.which, as the Pyramids, remain to our times, the old 
empire, which had arisen fiom the union of the upper 
and lower countries, had been overthrown by the Hycksos, 
or shepherd kings, a race of Asiatic invaders. These, 
in their turn, had held dominion for more than five 
centuries, when an insurrection put an end to their 
power, and gave birth to the new empire, some of the 
monarchs of which, for their great achievements, are still 
remembered. In the middle period of this new empire 
those events in earljr Hebrew history took place— the visit 
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of Abram and tbe elevation of Joseph — vrliioli are related 
with such simplicity in the Holy Scriptures. With varied 
prosperity, the new empire continued until the time of 
Psammetichus, who, in a civil war, having attained 
supreme power by the aid of Greek mercenaries, overthrew 
the time-honoured policy of all the old dynasties, and 
occasioned the first grand impulse in the intel- opening of 
lectual life of Europe by opening the poits of tbe Egyptian 
Egypt, and making that country accessible to 
the blue-eyed and red-haired barbarians of the North. 

It IS scarcely possible to exaggerate the influence of this 
event upon the progress of Europe. An immense extension 
of Greek commerce by the demand for the products of the 
Enxine as well as of the Mediterranean was the smallest pait 
of the advantage. As to Egypt herself, it entailed a com- 
plete change in her policy, domestic and foreign. 

In the former respect, the employment of the EgypTto^^^^ 
mercenaries was the cause of the entire emigra- become a ma- 
tion of the warrior caste, and in the latter 
it brought things to such a condition, that, if Egypt 
would continue to exist, she must become a maritime 
state. Her geographical position for the purposes of 
commerce was excellent; with the Bed Sea on the east 
and the Mediterranean on the north, she was the natural 
entrepot between Asia and Euiope, as was shown by the 
piosperity of Alexandria in later ages. But there was a 
serious difficulty in the way of her becoming a naval 
power , no timber suitable for ship-building grew in the 
country — indeed, scarcely enough was to be found to 
satisfy the demands for the construction of houses and 
coffins for the dead. The early Egyptians, like the 
Hindus, had a religious dread of the sea, but their 
ex:olusiveness was, perhaps, not a little dependent on 
their want of material for ship-building. Egypt was 
therefore compelled to enter on a career of foreign conquest, 
and at all hazards possess herself of the timber-growung 
districts of Syria. It was this urgent necessity ^ ^ 

which led to her collisions with the Mesopo- 
tamian kings, and .drew in its train of conse- 
qtienoe the sieges, sacks, and captivities of Jeru- 
salem, the metropolis of a little state lying duectly between 
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the contending poweis, and alternately disturbed by each. 
Of the necessity of this course of policy in the opinion of 
the Egyptian kings, we can have no better proof than the 
fact that Psammetichus himself continued the siege of 
Azotus for twenty-nine years , that his son Necho xe^ 
Openincofthe Opened the canal between the Nile at Bubastes 
Suez Canal the Bed Sea at Suez— it was wide enough foi 

two ships to pass — and on being resisted therein by the 
priests, who feared that it might weaken the country 
strategically, attempted the ciioumnavigation of Africa, 
and actually accomplished it. In those times such expe- 
ditions were not undertaken as mere matters of curiosity. 
Though this monarch also despatched investigators to 
asceitain the sources of the Nile, and determine the causes 
of its lise, it was doubtless in the hope of making such 
knowledge of use in a material or economical point of 
view, and thei*efore it may be supposed that the circum- 
circumnaviga-i^avigation^of Africa was undertaken upon the 
tiou of Africa anticipated or experienced failure of the advan- 
tages expected to arise from the reopening of the canal ; 
for the great fleets which Necho and his father had bujlt 
could not be advantageously handled unless they could be 
transferred as circumstances required, either by the cir- 
cumnavigation or by the canal, from one sea to the othei . 
The time occupied in passing lound the continent, which 
appears to have been three years, rendered the former 
method of little practical use. But the failure ex- 
perienced, so far from detracting from the estimation 
in which we must hold those kings who could thus 
display such a bieadth of conception and •vigour of 
execution, must even enhance it They resumed the 
policy of the conqueror Eameses II., who had many 
centuries before possessed the timber-growing countries, 
and whose engineers originally out the canal from the 
History of the Nile to the Ked S^ea, though the work cost 120,000 
Gt eat Canal countless treasuries of money. The 

canal of Eameses, which, in the course of so many centu- 
ries, has become filled up with sand, was thus cleaned 
out, as it was again in the reign of the Ptolemies, and 
again under the khalifs, and galleys passed from sea to sea. 
The Persians, under Darius Hystaspes, also either repaired 
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it, or, as some say, attempted a new work of tke kind ; 
but tkeir engineering must have been very defective, for 
they were obliged to abandon their enterprise after 
carrying it as far as the bitter lakes, finding that salt water 
would be introduced into the Delta. The Suez mouth of 
the canal of Eameses was protected by a system of hydraulic 
works, to meet difficulties arising from the variable levels 
of the water. It was reseived for the French engineer 
Lesseps in the nineteenth century to cut the direct canal 
from the Mediterranean to the Eed Sea, an exploit 
which the Pharaohs and Ptolemies had considered to be 
impossible 

The Egyptian policy continued by Pharaoh Hophra, who 
succeeded in the capture of Sidon, brought on hostilities 
'W’ith the Babylonian kings, who were now thoroughly 
awakened to what was going on in Egypt —a collision 
which occasioned the expulsion of the Egyptians from 
Syria, and the seizure of the lower country by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who also took vengeance on King >?edekiah for the 
assistance Jerusalem had rendered to the Africans in their 
projects that city was razed to the ground, j^ttempts ot 
the eyes of the king put out, and the people tbe Asiatics 
cairied captive to Babylon, b.c. 568 It is a Meditem^ean 
striking exemplification of the manner in which 
national policy will endure through changes of dynasties, 
that after the overthrow of Babylon by the Medes, and 
the transference of power to the Persians, the policy of 
controlling the Mediterranean was never for an instant 
lost sight of. Attempts were continually made, by opera- 
ting alternately on the southern and northern shores, to 
push westward. The subsequent history of Eome shows 
what would have been the consequences of an uncontrolled 
possession of the Mediterranean by a great Egypt over- 
maritime power. On the occasion of a revolt of thrown by 
Egypt, the Persian King Oambyses so utterly 
crushed and desolated it, that from that day to this, though 
twenty-four centuries have intervened, it has never been 
able to recover its independence. U'he Persian advance on 
the south shore toward Carthage failed because of the indiJs- 
position of the Phoenicians to assist in any operations 
aP'vnst that city. We must particularly remark that the 
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ravaging of Egypt by Cambyses was oontemporaneons 
with the cultivation of philosophy in the southern Italian 
towns — somewhat moie than five hundred years befoie 
Christ. 

Among the incidents occuiring duiing the struggles 
* between the Egyptian and Babylonian kings there is one 
deserving to be brought into conspicuous piominence, 
fiom the impoitance of its consequences in European 
The Fall of history It was the taking of Tyie by Nebu- 
'lyre chadnezzar. So long as that city dominated in 
the Mediterranean, it was altogether impossible for Greek 
maritime power to be developed. The strength of Tyre 
is demonstrated by her resistance to the whole Babylonian 
power for thirteen years, “ until every head was bald and 
every shoulder peeled.” The place was, in the end, utterly 
destroyed. It was made as bare as the top of a rock on 
which the fisheiman spreads his nets. TLe blow thus 
struck at the heart of Tynan commerce could not but be 
felt at the utmost extremities. “ The isles of the sea 
were troubled at her departuie.” It was during this 
time that Greece fairly emerged as a Mediterranean naval 
power. Nor did the inhabitants of New Tyre ever feoover 
the ancient position Their misfortunes had given them 
a rival. A re-establishinent in an island on the coast was 
not a restoration of their supremacy Carrying out what 
Greece instinctively felt to be her national policy, one of 
the first acts of Alexander’s Asiatic campaign, two hundred 
and fifty years subsequently, was the siege of the new 
city, and, after almost superhuman exertions, its capture, 
by building a mole from the mainland. He literally 
levelled the place to the ground ; a countless multitude 
was massacred, two thousand persons were crucified, and 
Tyrian influence disappeared for ever. 

In early Greek history there are, therefoie, two leading 
Foreign foreign events 1st, the opening of the Egyptian 

epochs m potts, B.c. 670; 2nd, the downfall of Old l^re, 
Greekhistory effect of the first was chiefly intel- 

lectual ; that of the second was to permit the commencement 
of commercial prosperity and give life to Athens 

At the dawn of European civilization, Egypt was, 
therefore, in process of decadence, gradually becoming less 
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and less able to resist its own interior causes of desti no- 
tion, or the attempts of its Asiatic rivals, who 
eventually broifght it to ruin. At the first 
’ historical appearance of the country of the Nile and art m 
it IS hoary and venerable with age The 
beautiful Scripture pictures of the journey of Abram and 
Sarai, in the famine, the going down of Joseph, the exodus 
of the Israelites, all point to a long-settled system, a 
tranquil and prosperous state. Do we ask any proof of 
the condition of art to which the Egyptians had attain(jd 
at the time of their earliest monuments ^ The mason] y 
of the Great Pyramid, built thirty-four hundred years 
before Christ, has never yet been surpassed. So ac- 
curately was that wonder of the world planned and 
constructed, that at this day the variation of the compass 
may actually be determined by the position of its sides; 
yet, when Jacob went into Egypt, that pyramid had been 
built as many centuries as have intervened from the birth 
of Christ to the present day. If we turn from the monu- 
ments to their inscriptions, there are renewed evidences of 
antiquity. The hieroglyphic writing had passed through 
all its stages of formation, its principles had becom^ 
ascertained and settled long before we gain the first 
glimpse of it , the decimal and duodecimal systems of 
arithmetic were in use, the arts necessary in hydraulic 
engineering, massive architecture, and the ascertainment 
of the boundaries of land, had reached no insignificant 
degree of perfection. Indeed, there would be but very 
little exaggeration in affirming that we are practically as 
-n^r the early Egyptian ages as was Herodotus himself 
Well migjA the Egyptian priests say to the earliest Greek 
philosopnejs, “ You Greeks are mere children, talkative 
and’ vain , you know nothing at all of the past.” 

Traces of the prehistoric, premonumental life of Egypt 
are still preserved in the relics of its language, prehistoric 
and the well-known principles of its religion, nfe of Egypt 
Of the former, many of the words are referable to Indo- 
Germanic roots, an indication that the country at an early 
period must have been conquered from its indigenous 
African possessors by intrusive expeditions from Asia, 
and this is supported by the remarkable principles of 

VOL. I. Q 
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Egyptian religion. The races of Central Asia had at a 
very early time attained to the psychical stage of mono- 
theism. Africa is only now emerging^ from the basest 
fetichism , the negro priest is still a sorcerer and rain-maker 
The Egyptian religion, as is well known, provided for the 
vulgar a suitable worship of compleis; idolatry, but for 
those emancipated from superstition it offered true and 
even noble conceptions The coexistence of these apparent 
incompatibilities in the same faith seems incapable of 
any other explanation than that of an amalgamation of 
two distinct systems, just as ocouri’ed again many ages 
subsequently under Ptolemy Soter. 

As a critical attention is being bestowed by modem 
Influence of Scholars upon Egyptian remains, we learn more 
Egypt on the truly what is the place in history of that 
and art of venerable country. It is their boast that the 
Europe ^jay is not distant when there will be no more 
difficulty in translating a page of hieroglyphics than 
in translating one of Latin or Greek. E^ en now, 
what a light has been thrown on all branches of ancient 
literature, science, art, mythology, domestic life, by re- 
searches which it may be said commenced only yesterday ^ 
From Egypt, it now appears, were derived the prototypes 
of the Greek architectural orders, and even their ornaments 
and conventional designs , thence came the models of the 
Greek and Etruscan vases , thence came many of the 
ante-Homerio legends— the accusation of the dead, the 
trial before the judges of hell , the reward and punishment 
of every man, from the l^haraoh who had descended from 
his throne to the slave who had escaped fiom his chain; 
the dog Cerberus, the Stygian stream, the Lake of 
Oblivion, the piece of money, Charon and his boat, the 
fields of Aahlu or Elysium, and the islands of the blessed , 
thence came the first ritual for the dead, litanies to the 
sun, and painted or illuminated missals , thence came the 
dogma of a queen of heaven. What other country can 
offer such noblo and enduring edifices to the gods , temples 
with avenues of sphinxes, massive pylons adorned with 
i>belisks in fiont, which even imperial Borne and modern, 
Paris have not thought it beneath them to appropriate , 
porticoes and halls of columns, on which were carved the 
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portraits of kings and effigies of tlie gods ? On tke walls of 
the tombs still remain Pthah, the creator, and Neph, the 
divine spirit, sitting at the potter s wheel, turning clay to 
form men , and Athor, who receives the setting snn into 
her arms , and Osins, the judge of the dead. The granite 
statues have outlived the gods ! 

Moreover, the hieroglyphics famish intrinsic evidence 
that among this people arose the earliest Thehierogiy 
attempts at the perpetuation and imparting of 
ideas by writing Though doubtless it was in the begin- 
ning a mere picture-writing, like that of the Mexicans, it 
had already, at the first moment we meet with it, under- 
gone a twofold development — ^ideographic and phonetic ; 
the one expressing ideas, the other sounds. Under the 
Macedonian kings the hieroglyphics had become restricted 
to religious uses, showing conclusively that the old priest- 
hood had never recovered the terrible blows struck against 
it by Cambyses and Oohus. From that time forth they 
were less and less known. It is said that one of the 
Koman emperors was obliged to offer a reward for the 
translation of an obelisk. To the early Christian the 
hieroglyphic inscription was an abomination, as full of 
the relics of idolatry, and indicating an inspiration of the 
devil. He defaced the monuments wherever he could make 
them yield , and in many cases has preserved them for us 
by plastering them over to hide them from his sight. 

In those enigmatical characters an extensive literature 
once existed, of which the celebrated books of Hermes 
were perhaps a corruption or a relic , a literature embrac- 
ing compoifeitions on music, astronomy, cosmogony, geo- 
graphy, medicine, anatomy, chemistry, magic, and many 
other subjects that have amused the curiosity of man. 
Yet of those characters the most singular misconceptions 
have been entertained almost to our own times. Thus, in 
1802, Palm thought that the papyri were the Psalms of 
David done into Chinese, Lenoir that they were Hebrew 
documents ; it was even asserted that the inscriptions in 
the temple of Denderah were the 100th Psalm, a pleasant 
ecclesiastical conceit, reminding one who has seen in 
Egyptian museums old articles of brass and glass, of the 
stories delivered down from hand to hand, that brass was 

G 2 
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first made at the burning of Corinth, and glass first dis- 
covered by shipwrecked mariners, who^ propped their 
kettle, while it boiled, on pieces of nitre. 

Thousands of yeais have passed since the foundation of 
Antiquity of ^^st Egyptian dynasty The Pyramids 
theEfltyptian have Seen the old empire, the Hycksos mon- 
monarchy archs, the New Empire, the Persian, the Mace- 
donian, the Eoman, the Mohammedan. They have stood 
while the heavens themselves have changed. They were 
already “ five hundred years old when the Southern Cross 
disappeared from the horizon of the countries of the 
Baltic” The pole-star itself is a newcomer to them. 
Humboldt, referring to these incidents, remaiks that “the 
past seems to be visibly nearer to us when we thus con- 
nect its measurement with great and memorable events.” 
No country has had such a varied history as this birth- 
place of European civilization. Through the darkness of 
fifty centuries we may not be able to discern the motives 
of men, but through periods very much longer we can 
demonstrate the conditions of Nature If nations, in one 
sense, depend on the former, in a higher sense they depend 
on the latter. It was not without reason that the Egyp- 
Causes of the f took the lead in Mediterranean civilization, 
nse of civih- The geographical structure of their country sur- 
^ passes even its hoary monuments in teaching us 

the conditions under which that people were placed. 
Nature is a surer guide than the traces of man, whose 
works are necessarily transitory. The aspect of Egypt 
has changed again and again, its structure, since man 
has inhabited it, never The fields have disappeared, but 
the land remains. 

Why was it that civilization thus rose on the banks of 
the Nile, and not upon those of the Danube or Mississippi 
Civilization depends on climate and agriculture. In 
Egypt the harvests may ordinarily be foretold and con- 
trolled. Of few other parts of the world can the same be 
said In most countries the cultivation of the soil is 
uncertain. From seed-time to harvest, the meteorological 
variations are so numerous and great, that no skill can 
predict the amount of yearly produce. Without any pre- 
monition, the crops may be cut off by long-continued 
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diOTights, or destroyed hj too mucli ram. Is^or is it suffi- 
cient that a re^qmsite amoxint of water should fall • to 
proper effect, it must faU at particular periods. 

olonds^ 

With difficulty, therefore, could a civilized state onadnate 
under su<ffi circumstances So long as life is a scene of 
un^rtainty, the hope of yesterday bhghted by the realities 
01 to day, man is the maker of expedients, but not of laws 
to his solicitude as to his approaching lot, he has neither 
time nor desire to raise his eyes to the heavens to watch 
and record them phenomena , no leisure to look upon him- 
self, and consider what and where he is. In the impenous 
demand for a present support, he dares not venture on 
speculative attempts at ameliorating his state, he is 
doom^_ to be a helpless, isolated, spell-bound savage, or. 
It not isolated, the companion of other savages as care- 
worn as himself Under such circumstances, however if 
once toe preliminary conditions and momentum of eiviliza- 
tion be imparted to him, the very things which have 
hitherto tended to depress him produce an opposite effect, 
tostead of remaining in sameness and apathy, the vicissi- 
tudes to which he IS now exposed urge him onward ; and 
thus it IS that, though toe civihzation of Europe depended 
tor its commencement on the sameness and stability of an 
African climate, the conquests of Nature which mark its 
•more advanced stage have been made in the tryinu life of 
ithe temperate zone ° 

There is a country in which man is not the sport of the 
seasons, w which 'he need have no anxieties , 
for his future well-being-a country in which inflSlS 
the sunshmes and heats vary very httle from “““ty 
year to ye^. In toe Thebaid heavy rain is said to be a 
prodigy. But, at tlie time when the Dog-star rises with 
■toe sun, toe river begins to sweU , a tranquil inundation 
by de^ees covering the land, at once watering and enrich- ' 
, Kilometer which measures the height of 
the flood indicates eight cubits, the crops wiU be scanty 
but if it reaches fourteen cubits, there will be a plentiM 
spnag of the year it may be known how 
toe fields will be m the autumn. Agiiculture is certain 
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in Egypt, and there man first became civilized The date- 
tiee, moreover, fnmislies to Africa a food almost with- 
out expense. The climate renders it necessary to use, for 
the most part, vegetable diet, and but little clothing is 
required. 

The American counterpart of Egypt in this physical con- 
Ramiess dition IS Peru, the coast of which is also a rain- 
couu tries of less distiict. Peru IS the Egypt of civilization 
the West Western continent. There is also a rain- 

less strand on the Pacific coast of Mexico. It is an incident 
full of meaning in the history of human progress, that, in 
regions far apart, civilization thus commenced in rainless 
countries. 

In Upper Egypt, the cradle of civilization, the influence 
of atmospheric water is altogether obliterated, for, in 
an agricultural point of view, the country is rainless. 
Variable meteorological conditions are there eliminated. 

Where the Nile breaks through the mountain gate at 
Inundations Essouan, it is observed that its waters begin to 
of the Nile about the end of the month of May, and in 

eight or nine weeks the inundation is at its height This 
flood in the river is due to the great rains which have 
fallen in the mountainous countries among which the 
Nile takes its rise, and which have been precipitated from 
the trade-winds that blow, except where disturbed by the 
monsoons, over the vast expanse of the tropical Indian 
Ocean Thus dried, the east wind pursues its solemn 
course over the solitudes of Central Africa, a cloudless 
and a rainless wind, its track marked by desolation and 
deseits. At first the river becomes red, and then green, 
because the flood of its great Abyssinian branch, the Blue 
Nile, arrives first ; but, soon after, that of the White Nile 
makes its appearance, and from the overflowing banks not 
only water, but a rich and fertilizing mud, is discharged. 
Gradual nae It is Owing to the solid materia] thus brought 
of the whole down that the river in countless ages huvs raised 
country embanked itself with 

shelving deposits that descend on either side toward the 
desert. Eor this reason it is that the inundation is seen on 
the edge of the desert first, and, as the flood rises, the whole 
country up to the river itself is laid under water. By the 
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middle of September the snpply begins to fail and the 
waters abate; by the end of October the stieam has 
returned to its \isTial limits. The fields are left covered 
with a fertile deposit, the maximum quantity of which is 
about SIX inches thick in a hundred years It is thought 
hat the bed of the river rises four feet in a thousand 
years, and the fertilized land in its width continually 
encroaches on the desert. Since the reign of Amenophis 
II]. it has increased by one-third. He lived b.c. 1430. 
There have accumulated round the pedestal of his Colossus 
seven feet of mud 

In the recent examinations made by the orders of the 
"Viceroy of Egypt, close by the fallen statue of Eameses 
II., at Memphis, who reigned, according to Geological 
Lepsius, from b.c, 1394 to b.c. 1328, a shaft age of Egypt 
was sunk to more than 24 feet The water which then 
infiltrated compelled a resort to boring, which was con- 
tinued until 41 feet 4i inches were reached The whole 
consisted of Nile deposits, alternate layers of loam and 
sand of the same composition throughout. Prom the 
greatest depth a fragment of pottery was obtained. 
Ninety-five of these boiing> were made in various places, 
but on no occasion was solid rook reached. The organic 
remains were all lecent , not a tiace of an extinct fossil 
occurred, but an abundance of the lesidues of burnt bricks 
and pottery. In their examination fiom Essouan to 
Cairo, the Erench estimated the mud deposit to be five 
inches for each centuiy. From an examination of the 
results at Heliopolis, Mr Horner makes it 3T8 inches. 
The Colo^us of Rameses II. is surrounded by a sediment 
nine feet four inches deep, fairly estiiuated. Its date of 
erection was about 3215 years ago, which gives 3^ inches 
per century. But beneath it similar layers continue to 
the depth of 30 feet, which, at the same rate, would give 
1^,500 years, to a D 1854, at which time the examination 
was made. Every precaution seems to have been taken to 
obtain accurate results. 

The extent of surface affected by the inundations of the 
Nile IS, m a geographical point of view, altogether geograpiiy 

insignificant, yet, such as it was, it constituted andtopo-^ 
Egypt. Commencing at the Cataract of Essouan, 
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at the sacred island of PhilsB, on which to this day here 
and there the solitary palm-tiee looks down, it reached to 
the Mediteiranean Sea, from 24° 3' N. to‘"81° 37' N. The 
river runs in a valley, bounded on one side by the eastern 
and on the other by the Libyan chain of mountains, and 
of which the average breadth is about seven miles, the 
arable land, however, not avei aging more than five and a 
half. At the widest place it is ten and three-quarters, at 
the narrowest two The entire surface of iriigated and 
fertile land in the Delta is 4500 sqnaie miles, the arable 
land of Egypt, 2255 square miles , and in the Fyoom, 340 
square miles, an insignificant surface, yet it supported 
seven millions of people. 

Here agriculture was so precise that it might almost be 
pronounced a mathematical art. The disturbances arising 
from atmospheric conditions were eliminated, and the 
variations, as connected with the supply of river-water, 
ascertained in advance. The priests proclaimed how the 
flood stood on the Kilometer, and the husbandman made 
corresponding preparations lor a scanty or an abundant 
harvest. 

In such a state of things, it was an obvious step tc 
improve upon the natural conditions by artificial means ; 
dykes, and canals, and flood-gates, with other hydraulic 
apparatus, would, even in the beginning of society, 
unavoidably be suggested, that in one locality the water 
might be detained longer, in another, shut off when 
there was danger of excess , in another, mote abundantly 
introduced. 

There followed, as a consequence of this co]gidition of 
things, the establishment of a strong govern- 
SrioStureby ment, having a direct control over the agri- 
state by undertaking and sup- 
porting these artificial improvements, and sus- 
taining itself by a tax cheerfully paid, and regulated in 
amount by the quantity of water supplied from the river 
to each estate. Such, indeed, was the fundamental 
political system of the country. The first king of the old 
empire undertook to turn the river into a new channel he 
made for it, a task which might seem to demand very able 
engineering, and actually accomplished it. It is more 
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than five thousand years since Menes lived. There must 
have preceded his times many centuries, during which 
knowledge and feill had been increasing, before such a 
work could even have been contemplated. 

I shall not indulge in any imaginary description of the 
manner in which, under such favourable circum- 
stances, the powers of the human mind were 
developed and civilization arose. In inaccessible 
security, the inhabitants of this valley were ® 
protected on the west by a burning sandy desert, on the 
east by the Eed Sea. Nor shall 1 say anything more of 
those remote geological times when the newly-made river 
first flowed over a rocky and barren desert on its way to 
the Mediterranean Sea , nor how, in the course of ages, it 
,had by degrees laid down a fertile stratum, embanking 
itself in the rich soil it had borne from the tropical 
mountains. Yet it is none the less true that such was the 
slow construction of Egypt as a habitable countiy , such 
were the gradual steps by which it was fitted to become 
the seat of man. The pulse of its life-giving artery makes 
but one beat in a year , what, then, are a few hundreds 
of centuries in such a process ^ 

The Egyptians had, at an early period, observed that 
the rising of the Nile coincided with th* ^heinunda 
heliacal rising of Sirius, the Dog-star, and hence tions^Sid to 
they very plausibly referred it to celestial astronomy^ 
agencies. Men are ever prone to mistake 
coincidences^ for causes , and thus it came to pass that the 
appearance of that star on the horizon at the rising of the 
sun was npt only viewed as the signal, but as the cause 
of the inundations. Its coming to the desiied position 
might, therefore, be well expected, and it was soon 
observed that this took place with regularity at periods of 
about 360 days. This was the first determination of the 
length of the year. It is worthy of remark, as showing 
how astronomy and religious rites were in the beginning 
connected, that the priests of the mysterious temple of 
Philae placed before the tomb of Osins every morn- 
ing 360 vases of milk, each one commemorating one 
day, thus showing that the origin of that rite was in 
those remote, ages when it was thought that the year was 
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360 days long. It was doubtless snob circumstances that 
led tbe Egyptians to the cultivation of historical habits 
In this they differed from the Hindus, who kept no 
records 

The Dog-star Sirius is the most splendid star in the 
heavens ; to the Egyptian the inundation was 
the most important event upon earth. Mis- 
taking a coincidence for a cause, he was led to 
the belief that when that brilliant star emerged in the 
morning from the rays of the sun, and began to assert its 
own inherent power, the sympathetic river, moved there- 
b 7 , commenced to rise. A false inference liko this soon 
dilated into a general doctrine ; for if one star could in 
this way manifest a direct control over the course of 
terrestrial affairs, why should not another — indeed, why 
should not all? Moreover, it could not have escaped 
notice that the daily tides of the Eed Sea are connected 
with the movements and position of the sun and moon, 
following those luminaries in the time of their occurrence, 
and being determined by their respective position as 
to amount at spring and at neap But the necessaiy 
result of such a view is no other than the admission of the 
astrological influence of the heavenly bodies, first, as 
respects inanimate nature, and then as respects the 
fortune and fate of men. It is not until the vast distance 
of the starry bodies is suspected that man begins to feel 
the necessity of a mediator between him and them, and 
star- worship passes to its second phase. 

To what part of the world could the Egyptian travel 
without seeing in the skies the same constellations ^ Ear 
from the banks of the Nile, in the ‘western deserts, in 
Syria, in Arabia, the stars are the same. They an 
omnipresent ; for we may lose sight of the things of the 
earth, but not of those of the heavens. The air of fate- 
like precision with which their appointed movements are 
accomplished, their solemn silence, their incomprehensible 
distances, might satisfy a” observer that they are far 
removed from the influences of all human power, though^ 
perhaps, they may be invoked by human prayer. 

Thus star-worship found for itself a plausible justifica- 
tion. The Egyptian system, at its highest development, 


The philo- 
sophy of star- 
worship 
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combined the adoration of the heavenly bodies — ^the sun, 
the moon, Venus, &c., with the deified attributes pnncipiesof 
of God. The §reat and venerable divinities, Egypiaan 
as Osiris, Pthah, Amun, were impersonations of 
such attributes, just as we speak of the Creator, the 
Almighty. It was held that not only has God never 
appeared upon earth in the human form, but that such 
is altogether an impossibility, since he is the animating 
principle of the entire universe, visible nature being only 
a manifestation of him. 

These impersonated attributes were arranged in various 
trinities, in each of which the third member is a 
procession from the other two, the doctrine and Tnmties and 
even expressions in this respect being full of 
interest to one who studies the gradual development of 
comparative theology in Europe. Thus from Amun by 
Maut proceeds Khonso, fiom Osins by Isis proceeds Horus, 
from Neph by Sate proceeds Anouke. While, therefore, 
it was considered unlawful to represent God except by his 
attributes, these trinities and their persons offered abun- 
dant means of idolatrous worship for the vulgar. It was 
admitted that there had been terrestrial manifestations of 
these divine attributes for the salvation of men. Thus 
, Osiris was incarnate in the flesh he fell a sacrifice to the 
evil principle, and, after his death and resurrection, 
became the appointed judge of the dead. In his capacity 
of President of the West, or of the region of the setting 
stars, he dwells in the under world, which is traversed by 
the sun at night. 

The Egyptian priests ajBfirmed that nothing is ever 
annihilated, to die is therefore only to assume a new 
form. Herodotus says that they were the first to discover 
that the soul is immortal, their conception of it being 
that it IS an emanati'on from or a particle of the universal 
soul, which in a less degree animates all animals and 
plants, and even inorganic things Their dogma that 
there had been divine incarnations obliged incarnations 
them to assert that there had been a fall of fan of man, ’ 
man, this seeming to be necessary to obtain a 
logical argument in justification of prodigies so great. 
Eor the relief of the guilty soul, they prescribed in this 
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life fasts and penances, and in the future a transmigration 
through animals for purification. At death, the merits of 
The future the soul were ascertained by a formal trial 
judgment. before Osiris in the shadowy region of Amenti— 
the under world — in presence of the four genii of that 
realm, and of forty-two assessors. To this judgment the 
shade was conducted by Horus, who carried him past 
Cerberus, a hippopotamus, the gaunt guardian of the gate. 
He stood by in silence while Anubis weighed his heart in 
the scales of justice. If his good works preponderated, he 
was dismissed to the fields of Aahlu — the Elysian Fields ; 
if his evil, he was condemned to transmigration. 

But that this doctrine of a judgment in another world 
might not decline into an idle legend, it was enforced by 
a pieparatory trial in this — a trial of fearful and living 
import. From the sovereign to the meanest subj’ect, every 
The trial of luan Underwent a sepulchral inquisition. As 
the dead goon as any one died, his body was sent to the 
embalmers, who kept it forty days, and for thirty-two 
in addition the family mourned ; the mummy, in its coffin, 
was placed erect in an inner chamber of the house. Notice 
was then sent to the forty-two assessors of the district , 
and on an appointed day, the corpse was carried to the 
sacred lake, of which every nome, and, indeed, every large 
town, had one toward the west Arrived on its shore, the 
trial commenced , any person might bring charges against 
the deceased, or speak in his behalf, but woe to the false 
accuser The assessors then passed sentence according to 
the evidence before them if they found an evil life, 
sepulture was denied, and, in the midst of social disgrace, 
the friends bore back the mummy to their home, to be 
redeemed by their own good wmrks in future years ,* or, if ' 
too poor to give it a place of refuge, it was buried on the 
OngrQofthe margin of the lake, the culprit ghost waiting 
Greek Hades wandering for a hundred years. On these 
Stygian shores the bones of some are still dug up in our 
day; they have remained unsepulchred for more than 
thirty times their predestined century Even to wicked 
kings a burial had thus been denied. But, if the verdict 
of the assessors was favourable, a com was paid to the 
boatman Charon for ferriage , a cake was provided for the 
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hippopotamus Cerherns , they rowed across the lake in the 
bans, or death-boat, the priest announcing to Osiris and 
the unearthly assessors the good deeds of the deceased. 
Arriving on the opposite shore, the procession walked in 
solemn silence, and the mummy was then deposited in its 
final resting-place — ^the catacombs. 

From this it may be gathered that the Egyptian re- 
ligion did not remain a mere speculative subject, but was 
enforced on the people by the most solemn ceremonies. 
Moreover, in the great temples, grand pro- 
cessional services were celebrated, the precursors 
of some that still endure. There were sacrifices 
of meat-offerings, libations, incense. The na- 
tional double creed, adapted in one branch to the vulgar, 
in the other to the learned, necessarily implied mysteries ; 
some of these were avowedly transported to Greece. The 
machinery of oracles was resorted to The Greek oracles 
were of Egyptian origin. So profound was the respect 
paid to their commands that even the sovereigns were 
obliged to obey them. It was thus that a warning from 
the oracle of Amun caused Necho to stop the construction 
of his canal. For the determination of future events, 
omens were studied, entrails inspected, and nativities were 
Hist. 
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GBBEK AGE OF INQUIRY. 

RISE AND DECLINE OP PHYSICAL SPECULATION. 

Ionian Philosophy, commencing from Egyptian Ideas, identifies in 
Water, or Air, or Fire, the First Pnnnple — Emerging from the Stage 
of Sorcery, it founds Psychology, Biology, Cosmogony, Astronomy, and 
ends in doubting whether there is any Criterion of Truth 
Italian Philosophy depends on Numbers and JSarmonies. — If 
reproduces the Egyptian and Hindu Doctrine of Transmigration 
Ele^tic Phhdsophy presents a great Advance, indicating a rapid 
Approach to Oriental Ideas — It assumes a Pantheistic Aspect 
Eise op Philosophy in Elropean Greece — Belations and Influence of 
the Mediterranean Commercial and Colonial System — Athens attains 
to commercial Supremacy — Her vast Progress in Intelligence and Art 
— Her Demoralization — She becomes the Intellectual Centre of the 
Mediterranean 

Commencement of the Athenian higher Analysis — It is conducted by the 
Sophists, who reject Philosophy, Religion, and even Morality, and end 
m Atheimi 

Political Dangers of the higher Analysis — Illustration from the Middle 
Ages 


In Cliapter II. I have described the origin and -decline of 
Onsinof Greek Mythology, in this, I am to relate the 
Greek phiio- first European attempt at philosophizing. The 
^ Ionian systems spring directly out of the con- 
temporary religions opinions, and appear as a phase in 
Greek comparative theology 

Contrasted with the psychical condition of India, we 
cannot but be struck with the feebleness of these first 
European efforts They correspond to that period in 
which the mind has shaken off its ideas of sorcery, but 
has not advanced beyond geocentral and anthropocentral 
conceptions. As is uniformly observed, as soon as man has 
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collected what he considers to he tmst worthy data, he forth- 
with applies them to a cosmogony, and develops jt^ imperfec- 
psendo-scientific systems It is not until a later 
period that he awakens to the suspicion that we have no 
absolute knowledge of truth. 

The reader, who might, perhaps, be repelled by the 
apparent worthlessness of the succession of Greek opinions 
now to be described, will find them assume an interest, if 
considered in the aggregate, or viewed as a series of steps 
or stages of European approach to conclusions long before , 
arrived at in Egypt and India. Far in advance of any- 
thing that Greece can offer, the intellectual history of 
India furnishes; systems at once consistent and imposing — 
systems not remaining useless speculations, but becoming 
inwoven in social life. 

Greek philosophy is considered as having originated 
with Thales, who, though of Phoenician descent, commences 
was born at Miletus, a Greek colony in Asia *nAsiaMmor 
Minor, about b c. 640. At that time, as related in the last 
chapter, the Egyptian ports had been opened to foreigners 
by Psammetichus. In the civil war which that monarch 
had been waging with his colleagues, he owed his success 
to Ionian and , other Greek mercenaries whom he had 
employed , but, though proving victor in the contest, his 
political position was such as to compel him to depart 
from the maxims followed in his country for so many 
thousand years, and to permit foreigners to have access to 
it Hitherto the Europeans had been only known to the 
Egyptians as pirates and cannibals. 

From the doctrine of Thales, it may be inferred that, 
though he had visited Egypt, he had never been Roctnne of 
in communication with its sources of learning, 
but had merely mingled among the vulgar, fiom whom he 
had gathered the popular notion that the first principle is 
water The state of things in Egypt suggests derived 
that this primitive dogma of European philo- from Egypt 
sophy was a popular notion in that country. With but 
little care on the part of men the fertilizing Nile-water 
yielded those abundant crops which made Egypt the 
granary of the Old World. It might therefore be said, 
both philosophically and facetiously, that the first principle 
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of all tHngs is water Tlie harvests depended on it, and, 
Importance of through them, animals and man. The govern- 
wdtermEgjrpt ment of the country was STipf)orted by it, for 
the financial system was founded on a tax paid by the 
proprietors of the land for the use of the public sluices 
and aqueducts There was not a peasant to whom it was 
not apparent that water is the first principle of all things, 
even of taxation ; and, since it was not only necessary to 
survey lands to ascertain the surface that had been 
irrigated, but to redetermine their boundaries after the 
subsidence of the flood, even the Scribes and surveyors 
might concede that geometry itself was indebted for its 


origin to water. 

If, therefore, in any part of the Old World, this doctrine 
had both a vulgar and a philosophical significance, that 
country was Egypt. We may picture to ourselves the 
inquisitive but ill-instructed Thales carried in some pirate- 
ship or trading-bark to the mysterious Nile, respecting 
which Ionia was full of legends and myths. He saw the 
aqueducts, canals, flood-gates, the great Lake Moens, dug 
by the hand of man as many ages before his day as have 
elapsed from his day to ours, he saw on all sides the. 
adoration paid to the river, for it had actually become 
Thales asseris learned from the vulgar, with whom 

that waterTsf alone he came in contact, their universal belief 
things aiTse from water — from the vulgar 
pnncipe ^loue, for, had he ever been taught by the 
priests, we should have found traces in his system of the 
doctrines of emanation, transmigration, and absorption, 
which were imported into Greece in later times,^ W'e may 
interpret the story of Thales on the principles which 
would apply in the case of some intelligent Indian who 
should find his way to the outposts of a civilized country 
Imperfectly acquainted with the language, and coming in 
contact with the lower class alone, he might learn their 
vulgar philosophy, and carry back the fancied treasure to 
his home. 

As to the profound meaning which some have been 
disposed to extract from the dogma of Thales, we shall, 
perhaps, be warranted in rejecting it altogether. It 
has been affirmed that he attempted to concentrate all 
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supernatural powers in one ,* to reduce all possible agents 
to unity , in short, out of polytheism to bring forth mono- 
theism ; to determine the invariable in the variable ; and 
to ascertain the beginning of things* that he observed 
how infinite is the sea; how necessary moisture is to 
growth ; nay, even how essential it was to the well-being 
jf himself ; “ that without moisture his own body would 
not have been what it was, but a dry husk falling to 
pieces.” Nor can we adopt the opinion that the intention 
of Thales was to establish a coincidence between philosophy 
and the popular theology as delivered by Hesiod* who 
affirms that Oceanus is one of the parent-gods of Nature. 
The imputation of irreligion made against him shows at 
what an early period the antagonism of polytheism and 
scientific inquiry was recognized. But it is possible to 
believe that all things are formed out of one primordial 
substance, without denying the existence of a creative 
power. Or, to use the Indian illustration, the clay may 
not be the potter. 

Thales is said to have predicted the solar eclipse which 
terminated a battle between the Medes and Lydians, but 
it has been suggestively remarked that it is not stated that 
he predicted the day on which it should occur, otiiei doctrmcs 
He had an idea that warmth originates from or Shales 
is nourished by humidity, and that even the sun and stars 
derived their aliment out of the sea at the time of their 
lising and setting Indeed, he regarded them as living 
beings; obtaining an argument from the phenomena of 
amber and the magnet, supposed by him to possess a living 
soul, because they have a moving force. Moreover, he 
taught that the whole world is an insouled thing, and that 
it IS full of daemons. Thales had, therefore, not completely 
passed out of the stage of sorcery. 

His system obtained importance not only from its own 
plausibility, but because it was introduced under favour- 
able auspices and at a favourable time. It came into Awa 
Minor as a portion of the wisdom of Egypt, and therefore 
with a prestige sufficient to assure for it an attentive re- 
ception. But this would have been of little avail had not 
the mental culture of Ionia been advanced to a degree 
suitable for offering to it conditions of development- 

VOL. I, H 
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Under snoli circTimstanoes the Egyptian dogma formed the 
starting-point for a special method of philosophizing. 

The manner in which that development took place 
illTistrates the vigour of the Grecian mind. In Egypt a 
Yhey consti- doctrine might exist for thousands of years, pro- 
1 ?^ *?mt tected by its mere antiquity from controversy 
iSn^hiio- or even examination, and hence sink with the 
sopiiy. lapse of time into an ineffectual and lifeless 
state ; but the same doctrine brought into a young com- 
munity full of activity would quickly be made productive 
and yield new results. As seeds taken from the coffins of 
mummies, wherein they have been shut up for thousands 
of years, when placed under circumstances favourable for 
development in a rich soil, and supplied with moisture, 
have forthwith, even in -our own times, germinated, borne 
flowers, and matured new seeds, so the rude philosophy of 
Thales passed through a like development. Its tendency is 
shown in the attempt it at once made to describe the universe, 
even before the parts thereof had been determined. 

But it is not alone the water or ocean that seems to be 
infinite, and capable of furnishing a supply for the origin 
of all other things. The air, also, appears to reach as far 
as the stars. On it, as Anaximenes of Miletus remarks, 
‘‘the very earth itself floats like a broad leaf.’’ Ac- 
Atiaxiincnes Ionian, stimulated doubtless by 

AsSstha? the hope of sharing in or succeeding to the 
principle celebrity that Thales had enjoyed for a century, 
proposed to substitute for water, as the primitive 
source of things, atmospheric air. And, in truth, there 
seem to be reasons for bestowing upon it su<?h a pie- 
eminence. To those who have not looked closely into the 
matter, it would appear that water itself is generated from 
it, as when clouds are formed, and from them rain-drops, 
and springs, and fountains, and rivers, and even the sea. 
He also attributes infinity to it, a dogma scarcely requiring 
any exercise of the imagination, but being rather the 
expression of an ostensible fact ; for who, when he looks 
upward, can discern the boundary of the atmosphere. 
It IS also the Anaximenes also held that even the human soul 
itself is nothing but air, since life consists in 
inhaling and exhaling it, and ceases as soon as that 
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process stops. He tauglit also that warmth and cold arise 
from mere rarefgiCtion and condensation, and gave as a 
proof the fact that when we breathe with the lips drawn 
together the air is cold, but it becomes warm when we 
breathe through the widely-opened month. Hence he 
concluded that, with a su&cient rarefaction, air might 
turn into fire, and that this probably was the origin of the 
sun and stars, blazing comets, and other meteors ; but if by 
chance it should undergo condensation, it would turn into 
wind and clouds, or, if that operation should be still more 
increased, into water, snow, hail, and, at last, even into 
earth itself. And since it is seen from the results of 
breathing that the air is a life-giving principle to man, 
nay, even is actually his soul, it would appear to The air is 
be a just inference that the infinite air is God, <^^0*3 
and that the gods and goddesses have sprung from it. 

Such was the philosophy of Anaximenes. It was the 
beginning of that stimulation of activity by rival schools 
which played so distinguished a part in the Greek intel- 
lectual movement Its supeiiority over the doctrine of 
Thales evidently consists in this, that it not only assigns 
a primitive substance, but even undertakes to show by 
observation and experiment how others arise from it, and 
transformations occur. As to the discovery of the obliquity 
of the ecliptic by the aid of a gnomon attributed to Anaxi- 
menes, it was merely a boast of his vainglorious countiy- 
men, and altogether beyond the scientific grasp of one 
who had no more exact idea of the nature of the earth 
than that it was “ like a broad leaf floating in the air.” 

The doctrines of Anaximenes received a very important 
development in the hands of Diogenes of ApoUonia, who 
asserted that all things originate &om one essence, which, 
undergoing continual changes, becoming different at dif- 
ferent times, turns back again to the same state. He 
regarded the entire world as a living being, spon- 
taneously evolving and transforming itself, and 
agreed with Anaximenes that the soul of man 
is nothing but air, as is also the soul of the 
world. From this it follows that the air must be eternal, 
Imperishable, and endowed with consciousness, It knows 
mudi; for without reason it would be impossible for all to 
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"be arranged so duly and proportionately as tliat all should' 
maintain its fitting measure, winter and summer, night 
and day, the ram, the wind, and fair weather ; and what- 
ever object we consider will be found to have been ordered 
in the best and most beautiful manner possible.” “ But 
that which has Imowledge is that which men call air ,* it 
is it that regulates and governs all, and hence it is the use 
of air to pervade all, and to dispose all, and to be in all, 
for theie is nothing that has not part in it ” 

The early cultivator of philosophy emerges with difS.- 
It of Irom fetichism. The harmony observed 

nsmg\bove among the parts of the world is easily explained 
fetichism hypothesis of a spiritual principle residing 

in things, and arranging them by its intelligent volition* 
It is not at once that he rises to the conception that all 
this beauty and harmony are due to the operation of law. 
We are so prone to judge of the process of external things 
from the modes of our own personal experience, our acts 
being determined by the exercise of our wills, that it is 
with difficulty we disentangle ourselves from such notions, 
in the explanation of natural phenomena. I'etichism may 
be observed in the infancy of many of the natural sciences. 
Thus the electrical power of amber was imputed to a soul 
residing in that substance, a similar explanation being also^ 
given of the control of the magnet over iron. The move- 
ments of the planetary bodies. Mercury, Yenus, Mars, were 
attributed to an intelligent principle residmg in each, 
guiding and controlling the motions, and ordering all 
things for the best. It was an epoch in the history of the 
human mind when astronomy set an example*‘to all other 
sciences of shaking offi its fetichism, and showing that 
Astronomy mtricate movements of the heavenly bodies, 
mdchemi^ry are all Capable not only of being explained, 
toeyond^the but even foretold, if once was admitted the 
fetich stage existence of a simple, yet universal, invariable, 
and eternal law. 

Not without difficulty do men perceive that there is no- 
thing inconsistent between invariable law and endlessly 
varying phenomena, and that it is a more noble view 
of the government of this world to impute its order to 
a penetrating primitive wisdom, which could foresee- 
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consequences throughout a future eternity, and provide for 
them in the origpal plan at the outset, than to invoke the 
perpetual intervention of an ever-acting spiritual agency 
for the purpose of warding off misfortunes that might 
happen, and setting things to rights. Chemistry furnishes 
us with a striking example — an example very opportune 
in the case we are considering — of the doctrine of Diogenes 
of Apollonia, that the air is actually a spiritual being ; for, 
on the discovery of several of the gases by the earlier ex- 
perimenters, they were not only regarded as of a spiritual 
nature, but actually received the name under which they 
pass to this day, gheist or gas, from a belief that they were 
ghosts. If a labourer descended into a well and was suffo- 
cated, as if struck dead by some invisible hand ; if a lamp 
lowered down burnt for a few moments with a lurid flame, 
and was then extinguished ; if, in a coal mine, when the 
unwary workman exposed a light, on a sudden the place 
was filled with flashing flames and thundering explosions, 
tearing down the rocks and destroying every living thing 
in the way, often, too, without leaving on the dead any 
marks of violence ; what better explanation could be given 
of such catastrophes than to impute them to some super- 
natural agent ? Nor was there any want, in those times, 
of well-authenticated stories of unearthly faces and forms 
seen in such solitudes. 

The modification made by Diogenes in the theory of 
Anaximenes, by converting it from a physical ongm of 
into a psychological system, is important, as psychology 
marking the beginning of the special philsosophy of 
Greece. flDhe investigation of the intellectual develop- 
ment of the universe led the Greeks to the study of the 
intellect itself. In his special doctrine, Diogenes imputed 
the changeability of the air to its mobility ; a property in 
which he thought it excelled all other substances, because 
it IS among the rarest or thinnest of the elements. It is, 
however, said by some, who are disposed to transcen- 
dentalize his doctrine, that he did not mean the common 
atmospheric air, but something more attenuated and warm ; 
iand since, in its purest state, it constitutes the most perfect 
mtellect, inferior degrees of reason must be owing to 
an increase of its density and moisture. Upon such a 
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principle, the whole earth is animated by the breath of life 5 
the souls of brutes, which differ from^ one another so 
much in intelligence, are only air in its various conditions 
of moisture and warmth. He explained the production of 
the world through condensation of the earth from air by 
cold, the warmth rising upward and forming the sun ; in 
the stars he thought he recognized the respiratory organs 
of the world From the preponderance of moist air in the 
constitution of brutes, he inferred that they are like the 
insane, incapable of thought, for thickness of the air 
impedes respiration, and therefore quick apprehension. 
From the fact that plants have no cavities wherein to 
2 eceive the air, and are altogether unintelligent, he was. 
led to the principle that the thinking power of man arises 
from the flowing of that substance throughout the body in 
the blood. He also explained the superior intelligence of 
men from their breathing a purer air than the beasts, 
which carry their nostrils near the ground. In these 
crude and puerile speculations we have the beginning of 
mental philosophy. 

I cannot dismiss the system of the Apollonian without 
setting in contrast with it the discoveries of 
cJv^nes^^to modem science respecting the relations of the 
air. Toward the world of life it stands ina posi- 
^ ® tion of wonderful interest. Decomposed into its 
constituents by the skill of chemistry, it is no longer 
looked upon as a homogeneous body ; its ingredients have 
not only been separated, but the functions they discharge 
have been ascertained. From one of these, carbonic acid, 
all the various forms of plants arise ; that substance being 
decomposed by the rays of the sun, and furnishing to 
vegetables carbon, their chief solid ingredient. All those 
beautifully diversified organic productions, from the 
mosses of the icy regions to the palms characteristic ol 
the landscapes of the tropics — all those we cast away as 
worthless weeds, and those for the obtaining of which we 
expend the sweat of our brow — all, without any exception, 
Inter-depend- obtained from the atmosphere by the in- 
ence of animals fluence of the sun. And since without planti^ 
and plants animals oould not be maintained, they 

constitnte the means by which, the aerial material, vivified, 
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as it may be said, by tbe rays of tbe sun, is conveyed even 
into tbe composition of man bimself. As food, they serve 
to repair tbe Tvl^ste of tbe body necessarily occasioned in 
tbe acts of moving and tbinking. For a time, therefore, 
these ingredients, once a part of tbe stractnre of plants, 
enter as essential constituents in tbe structure of animals. 
Yet it is only in a momentary way, for tbe essential con- 
dition of animal activity is that there shall be unceasing 
interstitial death ; not a finger can be lifted without tbe 
waste of muscular material , not a thought arise without 
the destruction of cerebral substance. From the animal 
system the products of decay are forthwith removed, often 
by mechanisms of the most exquisite construction; but 
their uses are not ended, for sooner or later they find their 
way back again into the air, and again serve for the origi- 
nation of plants. It IS needless to trace these changes in 
all their details ; the same order or cycle of progress liolds 
good for the water, the ammonia; they pass from the 
inorganic to the living state, and back to the inorganic 
again; now the same particle is found in the air next 
aiding in the composition of a plant, then in the body of an 
animal, and back in the air once more. In this perpetual 
revolution material particles run, the dominating influence 
determining and controlling their movement being in 
that great centre of our system, the sun. From Agency of the 
him, in the summer days, plants receive, and, as 
it were, store up that warmth which, at a subsequent time, 
is to reappear in the glow of health of man, or to be re- 
kindled in the blush of shame, or to consume in the burn- 
ing feve:;;* Nor is there any limit of time. The heat we 
derive from the combustion of stubble came from the sun 
as it were only yesterday; but that with which we 
moderate the rigour of winter when we burn anthracite or 
bituminous coal was also derived from the same source in 
the ultra-tropical climate of the secondary times, perhaps a 
thousand centuries ago- 

In such perpetually recurring cycles are the movements 
of material things accomplished, and all takes place xmder 
the dominion of invariable law. The air is the source 
whence all organisms have come ; it is the receptacle to 
which they all return. Its parts are awakened into Hfe, 
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not by tlie influence of any terrestrial agency or principle 
concealed in itself, as Diogenes supposed, lijut by a star 
wMcb is ninety millions of miles distafit, tbe source, 
direct or indirect, of every terrestrial movement, and tbe 
dispenser of ligbt and life 

To Tbales and Diogenes, whose primordial elements 
were water and air respectively, we must add Heraclitus 
of Ephesus, who maintained that the first 
2rts principle is fire. He illustrated the tendency 
isthefirbt which Greek philosophy had already assumed 
pnncipie Opposition to Polytheism and the idolatrous 

practices of the age. It is said that in his work, ethical, 
political, physical, and theological subjects were so con- 
fused, and so great was the difficulty of understanding his 
meaning, that he obtained the surname of “ the Obscure.” 
In this respect he has had among modem metaphysicians 
many successors. He founds his system, however, upon 
the simple axiom that “ all is convertible into fire, and 
fire into all.” Perhaps by the term fire he understood 
what is at present meant by heat, for he expressly says that 
he does not mean flame, but something merely dry and 
warm. He considered that this principle is in a state of 
Tiaefictittos perpetol activity, forming and absorbing eve^ 
peimanence individual thing. He says, “ All IS, and is not ,• 
for though it does in truth come into being, yet 
it forthwith ceases to be ” “ No one has ever been 
twice on the same stream, for different waters are constantly 
flowing down. It dissipates its waters and gathers them 
again ; it approaches and recedes, overflows and fails ” And 
to teach us that we ourselves are changing ^nd have 
changed, he says, “ On the same stream we embark and 
embark not, we are and we are not.” By such illustrations 
he implies that life is only an unceasing motion, and we 
cannot fail to remark that the Greek turn of thought is fast 
following that of the Hindu. 

But Heraclitus totally fails to free himself from local 
conceptions He speaks of the motion of the primordial 
principle in the upward and downward directions, in the 
higher and lower regions. He says that the chief accu- 
mulation thereof is above, and the chief deficiency below : 
and hence he regards the soul of a man as a portion of 
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fire migrated from heaven. He carries Jus ideas of the 
transitory nature of all phenomena to their last conse- 
quences, and illustrates the noble doctrine that all which 
appears to us to be permanent is only a regulated and 
self-ienewing concurrence of similar and opposite motions 
by such extravagances as that the sun is daily destroyed 
and renewed. 

In the midst of many wild physical statements many 
true axioms are delivered. “ AU is ordered by reason and 
intelligence, though all is subject to Fate.” . 

Already he perceived what the metaphysicians phySdo^i 
of our own times are illustrating, that “ man’s ^eSt^ ^ 
mind can produce no certain knowledge from its 
own interior resources alone.” He regarded the organs of 
sense as being the channels through which the outer life 
of the world, and therewith truth, enters into the mind, 
and that in sleep, when the organs of sense are closed, we 
are shut out from all communion with the surrounding 
universal spirit. In his view every thing is animated and 
insouled, but to different degrees, organic objects being 
most completely or perfectly so. His astronomy may be 
anticipated from what has been said respecting the sun, 
which he moreover regarded as being scarcely more than a 
foot m diameter, and, like all other celestial objects, a 
more meteor. His moral system was altogether based upon 
the physical, the fundamental dogma being the excellence 
of &:e. Thus he accounted for the imbecility of the 
drunkard by his havmg a moist soul, and drew the 
inference that a warm or dry soul is the wisest and best ; 
with justifiable patriotism asserting that the noblest souls 
must belong to a climate that is dry, intending thereby to 
indicate that Greece is man’s fittest and truest country. 
There can be no doubt that in Heraclitus there is a strong 
tendency to the doctrine of a soul of the world. If the 
•divinity is undistinguishable from heat, whither can we go 
to escape its influences ’ And in the restless activity and 
incessant changes it produces in every thing -within oui 
reach, do we not recognize the tokens of the illimitable 
iSind unshackled ^ 

I have lingered on the chief features of the early Greek 
philosophy as exhibited in the physical school of Jonia. 
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They serve to impress upon us its intrinsic imperfection* 
It is a mixture of the physical, metaphysical, and mystical 
The puerility vrhich, upon the whole, has no^ other value than 
of Ionian this, that it shows how feeble were the beginnings 
p osop y knowledge — that we commenced with 

the importation of a few vulgar errors from Egypt. In 
presence of the utilitarian philosophy of that country and 
the theology of India, how vain and even childish are 
these germs of science in Greece ^ Yet this very imperfec- 
tion is not withouT} its use, since it warns us of the inferior 
position in which we stand as respects the time of our 
civilization when compared with those ancient states, and 
teaches us to reject the assertion which so many European 
scholars have weaned themselves in establishing, that 
Greece led the way to all human knowledge of any value* 
Above all, it impresses upon us more appropriate, because 
more humble views of our present attainments and position, 
and gives us to understand that other races of men not 
only preceded us in intellectual culture, but have equalled, 
and perhaps surpassed every thing that we have yet done 
in mental philosophy. 

Of the other founders of Ionic sects it may be observed 
that, though they gave to their doctrines different forms, 
the method of reasoning was essentially the same in them 
all. Of this a better illustration could not be given than 
in the philosophy of Anaximander of Miletus, who was 
Anaximander's Contemporary with Thales. He started with the 
doctrine of the postulate that things arose by separation from 
Infinite ^ Universal mixture of all . his primordial prin- 
ciple was therefore chaos, though he veiled it in the meta- 
physically obscure designation “ The Infinite.” The want 
of precision in this respect gave rise to much difference of 
opimon as to his tenets. To his chaos he imputed an 
internal energy, by which its parts spontaneously sepa- 
rated from each other ; to those parts he imputed absolute 
unchangeability. He taught that the earth is of a cylin- 
drical form, its base being one-third of its altitude; it 
is retained in the centre of the world by the air in an 
equality of distance from all the boundaries of the universe ; 
that the fixed stars and planets revolved round it, each 
being fastened to a crystalline ring; and beyond them, in 
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like manner, tke moon, and, still farther off, the sxin. Ho 
conceived of an opposition between the central ongin of cos- 
and circnmfer^tial regions, the former being 
naturally cold, and the latter hot ; indeed, in his opinion, 
the settling of the cold parts to the centre, and the 
ascending of the hot, gave origin, respectively, to the 
formation of the earth and shining celestial bodies, the 
latter jSrst existing as a complete shell or sphere, which, 
undergoing destruction, broke up into stars. Already we 
perceive the tendency of Greek philosophy to shape itself 
into systems of cosmogony, founded upon the disturbance- 
of the chaotic matter by heat and cold. Nay, more, 
Anaximander explained the origin of living origmoi 
creatures on like principles, for the sun’s heat, biology 
acting upon the primal miry earth, produced fdmjr 
bladders or bubbles, and these, becoming surrounded with 
a prickly rind, at length burst open, and, as fiom an egg,, 
animals came forth. At first they were ill-formed and 
imperfect, but subsequently elaborated and developed. As 
to man, so far from being produced in his perfect shape, 
he was e]eoted as a fish, and under that form continued in 
the muddy water until he was capable of supporting 
himself on dry land. Besides the Infinite ” bemg thus 
the cause of generation, it was also the cause of destruction : 
“ things must all return whence they came, according to 
destiny, for they must all, in order of time, undergo due- 
penalties and expiations of wrong-doing.” This expression 
obviously contains a moral consideration, and is an exempli- 
fication of the commencing feeble interconnection between 
physical ^nd moral philosophy. 

As to the more solid discoveries attributed to this philo- 
sopher, we may dispose of them in the same manner that 
we have dealt with the like facts in the biographies of his 
predecessors — ^they are idle inventions of his vainglorious 
countrymen. That he was the first to make maps is 
scarcely consistent with the well-known fact that the 
Egyptians had cultivated geometry for that express 
purpose thirty centuries before he was born. As to his 
inventing sun-dials, the shadow had gone back on that of 
Ahaz a long time before. In reality, the sun-dial was a 
very ancient Oriental invention. And as to his being the 
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j&Tst to make an exact calculation of tke size and distance of 
the heavenly bodies, it need only be remarked that those 
■who have so greatly extolled his labours must have over 
looked how mcompatible such discoveries are with a 
system which assumes that the earth is cylindrical in 
shape, and kept in the midst of the heavens by the atmo- 
sphere ; that the snn is farther off than the fixed stars ; 
and that each of the heavenly bodies is made to revolve 
by means of a crystalline wheel. 

The philosopher whose views we have next to consider 
is Anaxagoras of Clazomene, the friend and master of 
Pericles, Euripides, and Socrates. Like several of his 
predecessors, he had visited Egypt. Among his disciples 
were numbered some of the most eminent men of those 
tiroes. 

The fundamental principle of his philosophy was the 
recognition of the unchangeability of the universe as a 
Anaxagoras wholc, the vanety of forms that we see being 
the produced by new arrangements of its constituent 
Sity of the parts. Such a doctrine includes, of course, the 
universe, eternity of matter. Anaxagoras says, 

"■^ Wrongly do the Greeks suppose that aught begins oi 
oeases to be, for nothing comes into being or is destroyed, 
but all is an aggiegation or secretion of pre-existent things, 
so that all becoming might more coirectly be called be- 
coming-mixed, and all corruption becoming-separate.” In 
such a statement we cannot fail to remark that the Greek 
is fast passing into the track of the Egyptian and the 
Hindu. In some respects his views recall those of the 
chaos of Anaximander, as when he says, “ Togesther were 
all things infinite in number and smallness ; nothing was 
distinguishable. Before they were sorted, while all was 
Thepnmai together, there was no quality noticeable ” To 
inteUect. moving force which arranged the parts 

of things out of the chaos, he gave the designation of the 
Intellect,” rejecting Fate as an empty name, and imputing 
all things to Eeason. He made no distinction between 
the Soul and Intellect. His tenets evidently include a 
dualism indicated by the moving force and the moved 
mass, an opposition between the corporeal and mental. 
This indicated that for philosophy there are two separate 
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routes, tlie physical and intellectual. While Eeason is thus 
the prime mover in his philosophy, he likewise employed 
many subordinate agents in the government of things — 
for instance, air, water, and fire, being evidently unable to 
explain the state of nature in a satisfactory way by the 
operation of the Intellect alone. We recognize cosmogony of 
in the details of his system ideas derived from Anaxagoras 
former ones, such as the settling of the cold and dense 
helow, and the rising of the warm and light above. In 
the beginning the action of Intellect was only partial ; 
that which was primarily moved was only imperfectly 
sorted, and contained in itself the capability of many 
separations. From this point his system became a cos- 
mogony, showing how the elements and fogs, stones, 
stars, and the sea, were produced. These explanations, as 
might be anticipated, have no exactness. Among his 
primary elements aie many incongruous things, such as 
cold, colour, fire, gold, lead, com, marrow, blood, &o This 
doctrine implied that in compound things there was not a 
formation, but an arrangement It required, therefore, 
many elements instead of a single one. Flesh is made of 
fleshy particles, bones of bony, gold of golden, lead of 
leaden, wood of wooden, &o These analogous constituents 
are homoeomerise. Of an infinite number of kinds, they 
composed the infinite aU, which is a mixture of them. 
From such conditions Anaxagoras proves that all the parts 
of an animal body pre-exist in the food, and are merely col- 
lected therefrom. As to the phenomena of life, he explains 
it on his doctiino of dualism between mind and matter ; 
he teaches that sleep is produced by the reaction of the 
latter on the former. Even plants he regards as only 
rooted animals, motionless, but having sensations and 
desires ; he imputes the superiority of man to the mere 
fact of his having hands He explains our mental percep- 
tions upon the hypothesis that we have naturally within 
us the contraries of aU the qualities of external things ; 
and that, when we consider an object, we become aware 
of the preponderance of those qualities in our mind which 
are deficient in it. Hence all sensation is attended with 
pain. His doctrine of the production of animals was 
founded on t]ie action of the sunlight on the miry earth. 
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The earth he places in the centre of the v^orld, whither it 
was carried hy a whirlwind, the pole beii^ originally in 
the zenith ; hnt, when animals issued from the mnd, its 
position was changed by the Intellect, so that there might 
be suitable climates, in some particulars his crude guesses 
present amusing anticipations of subsequent discoveries. 
Thus he maintained that the moon has mountains, and 
valleys like the earth ; that there have been grand epochs 
in the history of our globe, in which it has been suc- 
cessively modified by fire and water , that the hills of 
Lampsacus would one day be under the sea, if time did 
not too soon fail. 

As to the nature of human knowledge, Anaxagoras, as- 
Douws sorted that by the Intellect alone do we become 
whetiier we acquainted with the truth, the senses being alto- 
tenonof gother uutrustworthy. He illustrated this by 
truth putting a drop of coloured liquid into a quantity 
of clear water, the eye bemg unable to recognize any change. 
Upon such principles also he asserted that snow is not 
white, but black, since it is composed of water, of which 
the colour is black ; and hence he drew such conclusions 
as that “ things are to each man according as they seem to 
Mm.” It was doubtless the recognition of the unreliability 
of the senses that extorted from him the well-known com- 
plaint NotMng can be known ; nothing can be learned , 
nothing can be certain , sense is limited ; intellect is weak , 
life is short.” 

The biography of Anaxagoras is not without interest. 
Born in affluence, he devoted all Ms means to philosophy, 
and in Ms old age encountered poverty and want He 
was accused by the superstitious Athenian populace of 
Atheism and impiety to the gods, since he asserted that 
the sun and moon consist of earth and stone, and that the 
so-called divine miracles of the times were nothing more 
than common natural effects. For these reasons, and also 
because of the Magianism of Ms doctrine — for he taught 
the antagonism of mind and matter, a dogma of the 
Anaxagorasis detested Persians — he was thrown into prison, 
perserated, condemned to death, and barely escaped through 
the infiuence of Pericles. He fled to Lampsacus, where he 
ended his days in exile. His vainglorious countrymen, 
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however, conferred honour upon Ms memory in their 
customary exaggerated way, boasting that he was the first 
to explain the ph&ses of the moon, the nature of solar and 
lunar eclipses, that he had the power of foretelling future 
ovents,, and had even predicted the fall of a meteoric 
stone. 

From the biography of Anaxagoras, as well as of several 
of Ms contemporaries and successors, we may learn that a 
popular opposition was springing up against philosophy, 
not limited to a mere social protest, but carried out into 
political injustice. The antagonism between learning and 
Polytheism was becoming every day more distinct. Of 
the philosophers, some were obliged to fiee into exile, some 
suffered death. The natural result of such a state of 
things was to force them to practise concealment and 
2 ?iystification, as is strikingly shown in the history of the 
Pythagoreans. 

Of Pythagoras, the founder of this sect, but little is 
known with certainty, even the date of his Pythagoras, 
birth is contested. Probably he was born at tiogiaphyof 
Samos about b.c. 540. If we were not expressly told so, 
we should recognize from Ms doctrines that he had been in 
Egypt and India Some eminent scholars, who desire on 
all occasions to magnify the learning of ancient Europe, 
depreciate as far as they can the universal testimony of 
antiquity that such was the origin of the knowledge of 
Pythagoras, asserting that the constitution of the Egyptian 
priesthood rendered it impossible for a foreigner to become 
initiated. They forget that the ancient system of that 
country had been totally destroyed in the great revolution 
wMch took place more than a century before those times. 
If it were not explicitly stated by the ancients that 
Pythagoras lived for twenty-two years in Egypt, there is 
sufScient internal evidence in his story to prove that he 
had been there a long time. As a connoisseur can detect the 
hand of a master by the style of a picture, so one who has 
devoted attention to the old systems of thought sees, at a 
glance, the Egyptian in the philosophy of P;^hagoras. 

He passed into Italy during the reign of Tarquin the 
Proud, and settled at Crotona, a Greek colonial city on the 
Bay of Tarentum. At first he established a school, but. 
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favoured Tdj local dissensions, he gradually organized from 
the youths who availed themselves of his instructions a 
secret political society. Already it hhd passed into a 
maxim among the learned Greeks that it is not advanta- 
geous to communicate knowledge too freely to the people — 
a bitter experience in persecutions seemed to demonstrate 
that the maxim was founded on truth. The step from a 
secret philosophical society to a political conspiracy is but 
short. Pythagoras appears to have taken it. The dis- 
ciples who were admitted to his scientific secrets after a 
period of probation and process of examination constituted 
a ready instrument of intrigue against the state, the issue 
of which, after a time, appeared in the supplanting of the 
ancient senate and the exaltation of Pythagoras and his 
club to the administration of government. The actions of 
men in all times are determmed by similar principles , and 
as it would be now with such a conspiracy, so it was then ; 
for, though the Pythagorean influence spread from Orotona 
to other Italian towns, an overwhelming reaction soon set 
in, the innovators were driven into exile, their institutions 
destroyed, and their founder fell a victim to his enemies. 

The organization attempted by the Pythagoreans is an 
exception to the general policy of the Greeks. The philo- 
sophical schools had been merely points of reunion for 
those entertaining similar opinions , but in the state they 
can hardly be regarded as having had any political 
existence. 

It is difficult, when the political or religious feelings of 
men have been engaged, to ascertain the truth of events in 
which they have been concerned ; deception, and falsehood, 
seem to be licensed. In the midst of the troubles befalling 
Italy as the consequence of these Pythagorean machina- 
tions, it is impossible to ascertain facts with certainty. 
One party exalts Pythagoras to a supeihuman state; it 
pictures him majestic and impassive, clothed in robes of 
white, with a golden coronet around his brows, listening 
to the music of the spheres, or seeking relaxation in the 
more humble hymns of Homer, Hesiod, and Thales ; lost 
in the contemplation of Nature, or rapt in ecstasy in his 
meditations on God ; manifesting his descent from Apoll6 
or Hermes by the working of miracles, predicting future 
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events, conversing with genu in the solitude of a dark 
cavern, and even surpassing the wonder of speak- 
ing simultaneously in different tongues, since it 
was established, by the most indisputable testimony, that he 
Jiad accomplished the prodigy of being present with and 
addressing the people in several different places at the 
same time. It seems not to have occurred to his disciples 
that such preposteious assertions cannot be sustained by 
any evidence whatsoever, and that the stronger and clearer 
such evidence is, instead of supporting the fact for which 
it IS brought forward, it the more serves to shake our con- 
hdence in the truth of man, or impresses on us the conclu- 
sion that he is easily lead to the adoption of falsehood, and 
is readily deceived by imposture 

By his opponents he was denounced as a quack, or, at 
the best, a visionary mystic, who had deluded „ , 

_L 1 t* n His charactei 

the young with the mummeries of a free- 
masonry , had turned the weak-minded into shallow en- 
thusiasts and grim ascetics , and as having conspired 
against a state which had given him an honourable lefuge, 
and brought disorder and bloodshed upon it Between 
such contradictory statements, it is difficult to determine 
how much we should impute to the philosopher and how 
much to the trickster In this uncertainty, the Pythago- 
reans reap the fruit of one of their favourite maxims, “ Not 
unto all should all be made known.” Perhaps at the 
bottom of these political movements lay the hope of estab- 
lishing a central point of union for lie numerous Greek 
colonies of Italy, which, though they were rich and highly 
civilized, ^were, by reason of their isolation and an- 
tagonism, essentially weak. Could they have been united 
in a powerful federation by the aid of some political or 
religious bond, they might have exerted a singular in- 
fluence on the rising fortunes of Eome, and thereby on 
humanity. 

The fundamental dogma of the Pythagoreans was that 
‘ number is the essence or first principle of Pythagoras 
things” This led them at once to the study SSSberisthe 
of the mysteries of figures and of arithmetical firstpnnoipie. 
lelations, and plunged them into the wildest fantasies when 
it took the absurd form that numbers are actually things- 

VOL. T, ' r 
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Tte approval of the doctrines of Pythagoras so generally 
expressed was doubtless very nnicli due to the fact that 
they supplied an intellectual void. Those who had been 
in the foremost ranks of philosophy had come to the 
conclusion that, as regaid external things, and even oui- 
selves, we have no criterion of truth ; but in the properties 
of numbers and their relations, such a criterion does 
exist. 

It would scaicely repay the reader to pursue this system 
in its details; a very superficial representation of it is 
all that is necessary for our purpose. It recognizes two 
species of numbers, the odd and even , and since one, or 
unity, must be at once both odd and even, it must be the 
very essence of number, and the ground of all other 
numbers ; hence the meaning of the Pythagorean expres- 
sion, “ All comes from one which also took form in the 
mystical allusion, “ God embraces all and actuates all, and! 
is but one.” To the number ten extraordinary importance 
was imputed, since it contains in itself, or arises from the 
addition of, 1, 2, 3, 4 — that is, of even and odd numbers 
together ; hence it received the name of the grand tetractys, 
because it so contains the first four numbers Some, how- 
ever, assert that that designation was imposed on the 
Pythagorean number thirty-six To the triad the Pythagoreans 
philosophy likewise attached much significance, since it has 
a beginning, a middle, and an end. To unity, or one, they 
gave the designation of the even-odd, asserting that it 
contained the property both of the even and odd, as is 
plain from the fact that if one be added to an even number 
it becomes odd, but if to an odd number it becomes even. 
They arranged the primary elements of nature in a table 
of ten contraries, of which the odd and even are one, and 
light and darkness another. They said that “ the nature 
and energy of number may be traced not only in divine 
and dsemonish things, but in human works and words 
everywhere, and in all works of art and in music.” They 
even linked their arithmetical views to morality, through 
the observation that numbers never lie; that they are 
hostile to falsehood ; and that, therefore, truth belongs to 
their family . their fanciful speculations led them to infer 
that in the limitless or infinite, falsehood and envy must 
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reign. From similar reasoning, they concluded that the 
number one contained not only the perfect, hut also the 
imperfect, hence it follows that the most good, most 
beautiful, and most true are not at the beginning, but that 
they are in the process of time evolved. They held that 
whatever we know must have had a beginning, a middle, 
and an end, of which the beginning and end are the 
boundaries or limits ; but the middle is unlimited, and, as 
a consequence, may be subdivided ad infinitum. They 
therefore resolved corporeal existence into points, as is set 
forth in their maxim that “ all is composed of points or 
spacial units, which, taken together, constitute a number,” 
Such being their ideas of the limiting which constitutes 
the extreme, they understood by the unlimited the inter- 
mediate space or interval. By the aid of these intervals 
they obtamed a conception of space , for, since the units, 
or monads, as they were also called, are merely geometri- 
cal points, no number of them could produce a line, but 
by the union of monads and intervals conjointly a line 
can arise, and also a surface, and also a solid As to the 
interval thus existing between monads, some considered it 
as being mere aerial breath, but the orthodox regarded it 
as a vacuum; hence we perceive the meaning of their 
absurd affirmation that all things are produced by a 
vacuum. As it is not to be overlooked that the monads 
are merely mathematical points, and have no dimensions 
or size, substances actually contain no matter, and are 
nothing more than forms. 

The Pythagoreans applied these principles to account 
for the origin of the world, saying that, since its very 
existence is an illusion, it could not have any pytiiagorean 
origin in time, but only seemingly so to human cosmogony 
thought. As to time itself, they regarded it as “ existing 
only by the distmction of a senes of different moments, 
which, however, are again restored to unity by the limit- 
ing moments.” The diversity of relations we find in the 
world they supposed to be occasioned by the bond of har- 
mony. ‘‘ Since the principles of things are neither similar 
nor congenerous, it is impossible for them to be brought 
into order except by the intervention of harmony, whatevei 
may l;iave been the manner in which it took place. Like 

I 2 
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and liomogeneons tilings, indeed, would not lia^e requii’cd 
harmony , but, as to the dissimilar and^ nnsymmetrical, 
such must necessarily be held together by harmony if they 
aie to be contained in a world of order ’’ In this manner 
they confused together the ideas of number and harmony, 
legarding the world not only as a combination of contraries, 
but as an ordeily and harmonical combination thereof. 
To particular numbers they therefore imputed gieat sig- 
nificance, asserting that “ there are seven chords or hai- 
monies, seven jficiads, seven vowels, and that certain parts 
of the bodies of animals change in the course of seven 
years.’’ They carried to an extreme the numerical 
(loctrine, assigning certain numbers as the representatives 
of a bird, a horse, a man. This doctrine may be illustrated 
by facts familiar to chemists, who, in like manner, attach 
significant numbers to the names of things. Taking 
:vioderiiPy- hydrogen as unity, 6 belongs to carbon, 8 to 
thagonsms oxygen, 16 to sulphur. Carrying these principles 
m chemistry. there is no substance, elementary or com- 
pound, inorganic or organic, to which an expressive number 
does not belong. Nay, even an archetypal form, as of man 
or any other such composite structure, may thus possess a 
typical number, the sum of the numbers of its constituent 
parts. It signifies nothing what interpretation we give 
to these numbers, whether we regarded them as atomic 
weights, or, declining the idea of atoms, consider them as 
the representatives of force. As in the ancient philoso- 
phical doctrine, so in modern science, the number is in- 
variably connected with the name of a thing, of whatever 
description the thing may be. 

The grand standard of harmonical i elation among the 
Pythagoreans was the musical octave Physical qualities, 
such as colour and tone, were supposed to appertain to the 
surface of bodies- Of the elements they enumerated five — 
earth, air, fire, water, and ether, connecting therewith the 
fact that man has five organs of sense Of the planets 
they numbered five, which, together with the sun, moon, 
and earth, are placed apart at distances determined by a 
musical law, and in their movements through space give 
rise to a sound, the harmony of the spheres, unnoticed by 
us because we habitually hear it. They place the sun 
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in tLe centre of the system, round which, with the other 
planets, the earth revolves At this point the pythaecorem 
geocentric doctrine is being abandoned and the physics and 
heliocentric takes its place. As the circle is the psychology 
most perfect of forms, the movements of the planets aie 
circular. They maintained that the moon is inhabited, and 
like the earth, but the people there are taller than men, in ^ 
the proportion as the moon’s periodic rotation is greater 
than that of the earth They explained the Milky Way as 
having been occasioned by the fall of a star, or as having 
been formerly the path of the sun. They asserted that the 
world IS eternal, but the earth is transitory and liable to 
change, the universe being in the shape of a sphere They 
held that the soul of man is merely an efflux of the 
universal soul, and that it comes into the body from with- 
out. From dreams and the events of sickness they inferred 
the existence of good and evil daemons They supposed 
that souls can exist without the body, leading a kind of 
dream-life, and identified the motes in the sunbeam with 
them Their heroes and daemons were souls not yet become 
embodied, or who had ceased to be so. The doctrine of 
transmigration which they had adopted was in harmony 
with such views, and, if it does not imply the absolute 
immortality of the soul, at least asserts its existence after 
the death of the body, for the disembodied spirit becomes 
incarnate again as soon as it finds a tenement which fits 
it. To their life after death the Pythagoreans added a 
doctiine of retributive rewards and punishments, and, in 
this respect, what has been said of animals forming a 
penitential mechanism in the theology of India and Egypt, 
holds good for the Pythagoreans too. 

Of their system of politics nothing can now with cer- 
tainty be affirmed beyond the fact that its prime element 
was an aristocracy ; of their rule of private life, but little 
beyond its including a recommendation of moderation m 
all things, the cultivation of friendship, the observance of 
faith, and the practice of self-denial, promoted by ascetic 
exercises. It was a maxim with them that a right educa- 
tion is not only of importance to the individual, but also 
to the interests of the state. Pythagoras himself, as is 
well known, paid much attention to the determination of 
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extension and gravity, tlie ratios of musical tones, astio- 
nomy, and medicine. He directed Ms disciples, in their 
orgies or secret worship, to practise gymhastics, dancing, 
music. In correspondence with his principle of imparting 
to men only such knowledge as they were fitted to receive, 
he communicated to those who were less perfectly prepared 
exoteric doctrines, reserving the esoteric for the privileged 
few who had passed five years in silence, had endured 
humiliation, and been purged by self-denial and sacrifice. 

We have now reached the consideration of the Eleatic 
philosophy. It differs from the preceding in its neglect of 
^rhe Eieatic material things, and its devotion to the supra- 
phiiosophy sensible. It derives its name from Elea, a Greek 
colonial city of Italy, its chief authors being Xenophanes, 
Paimenides, and Zeno. 

Xenophanes was a native of Ionia, from which having 
been exiled, he appears to have settled at last in Elea, after 
leading for many years the life of a wandering rhapsodist. 
Xenophanes He gave his doctrines a poetical mrm for the 
lepiesentsa purpose of more easily diffusing them To the 
fophiS’’^^’ multitude he became conspicuous from his oppo- 
ad\ ance sition to Homer, Hesiod, and other popular poets, 
whom he denounced for promoting the base polytheism of 
the times, and degrading the idea of the divine by the 
immoralities they attributed to the gods. He proclaimed 
God as an all-powerful Being, existing from eternity, and 
without any likeness to man. A strict monotheist, he 
denounced the plurality of gods as an inconceivable error 
asserting that of the all-powerful and all-perfect theie 
could not, in the nature of things, be more than one , foi, 
if there were only so many as two, those attributes could 
not apply to one of them, much less, then, if there were 
many. TMs one principle or power was to him the same as 
the universe, the substance of which, having existed from 
all eternity, must necessarily be identical with God ; for, 
since it is impossible that there should be two Omni- 
presents, so also it is impossible that there should be two 
Eternals. It therefore may be said that there is a tincture 
of Orientalism in Ms ideas, since it would scarcely be 
possible to offer a more succinct and luminous exposition of 
the pantheism of India. 
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The reader who has heen wearied with the frivolities of 
the Ionian philosophy, and lost in the mysticisms pjeappioaches 
of Pythagoras, dinnot fail to recognize that here the Indian 
we have something of a very different kind. To 
^n Oriental dignity of conception is added an extraordinaiy 
clearness and precision of reasoning. 

To Xenophanes all revelation is a pure fiction ; the 
discovery of the invisible is to be made by the intellect 
of man alone. The vulgar belief which imputes to the 
Deity the sentiments, passions, and crimes of Theoiojiyof 
man, is blasphemous and accursed. He exposes Xenophanes 
the impiety of those who would figure the Great Supreme 
undei the form of a man, telling them that if the ox or 
the lion could rise to a conception of the Deity, they 
might as well embody him under their own shape ; that 
the negro represents him with a flat nose and black face , 
the Thracian with blue eyes and a luddy complexion. 
“ There is but one God , he has no resemblance to the 
bodily form of man, nor are his thoughts like ouis.” He 
taught that God is without parts, and throughout alike ; 
for, if he had parts, some would be ruled by others, and 
others would rule, which is impossible, for the very notion 
of God implies his perfect and thorough sovereignty 
Throughout he must be Keason, and Intelligence, and 
Omnipotence, “ruling the universe without trouble by 
Eeason and Insight” He conceived that the Supreme 
understands by a sensual perception, and not only thinks, 
but sees and hears throughout. In a symbolical manner 
he represented God as a sphere, like the heavens, which 
encompass man and all earthly things 

In his natural lohilosophy it is said that he adopted tbe 
four ''elements. Earth, Air, Eire, Water ; though by some 
it IS asserted that, from observing fossil fish on the tops of 
mountains, he was led to the belief that the iiis physical 
earth itself arose from water; and generally, 
that the phenomena of nature originate in combinations 
of the primary elements. Erom such views he inferred 
that all things are necessarily transitory, and that men, 
and even the earth itself, must pass away. As to the 
latter, he regarded it as a flat surface, the inferior region 
of which extends indefinitely downward, and so gives a 
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solid foundation. His physical views lie, however, held 
with a doubt almost bordering on scepticism . “ No mortal 
man ever did, or ever shall know God ahd the universe 
tlioioaghly ; for, since error is so spread over all things, it 
is impossible for us to be certain even when we utter the 
true and the perfect” It seemed to him hopeless that 
man could ever ascertain the truth, since he has no other 
aid than truthless appearances. 

I cannot dismiss this imperfect account of Xenophanes, 
who was, undoubtedly, one of the greatest of the Greek 
})liilosophers, without an allusion to his denunciation of 
Homer, and other poets of his country, because they had 
aided in degrading the idea of the Divinity ; and also to 
Ins faith in human nature, his rejection of the jirinciple of 
concealing truth from the multitude, and his self-devotion 
in diffusing it among all at a risk of liberty and life. 
He wandered from country to country, withstanding* 
polytheism to its face, and imparting wisdom in rhapsodies 
and hymns, the form, above all others, calculated most 
quicldy in those times to spread knowledge abroad. To 
those who are disposed to depreciate his philosophical con- 
clusions, it may be remaiked that in some of their most 
striking features they have been reproduced in modern 
times, and I would offer to them a quotation from tho 
Geneial Scholium at the end of the third book of the 
Some of Ills of Newton . The Supreme God exists 

thmghts^^^ necessarily, and by the same necessity he exists 
KeStoT/ ahoays and everyiohei e. Whence, also, he is all 
similai, all eye, all ear, all brain, all arm, all 
power to perceive, to understand, and to act, but in a 
manner not at all human, not at all corporeal ,* in a manner 
utterly unlmown to us. As a blind man has no idea of 
colours, so have we no idea of the manner by which the all- 
wise God perceives and understands all things. He is utterly 
void of all body and bodily figure, and can therefore neither 
be seen, nor heard, nor touched, nor ought to be worshipped 
under the representation of any corporeal thing. We have 
ideas of his attributes, but what the real substance of 
anything is we know not ” 

To the Eleatic system thus originating with Xenophanes- 
is to be attributed the dialectic phase henceforward so 
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prominently exliibited by Greek pbilosopliy. It aban- 
doned, for tbe most part, tbe pursuits wbioh bad oc- 
cupied tbe loniftns — the investigation of visible nature, 
tbe phenomena of material things, and tbe laws piesiding 
ove^ them; conceiving such to be merely deceptive, and 
attaching itself to what seemed to be tbe only true know- 
ledge — an investigation of Being and of God. By the 
Eleats, since aU change appeared to be an impossibility, 
tbe phenomena of succession presented by tbe world weie 
regarded as a pure illusion, and they asserted that Time, 
and Motion, and Space are phantasms of tbe«»imagination, 
or vain deceptions of tbe senses They therefore separated 
reason from opinion, attributing to tbe former pannemdes 
conceptions of absolute truth, and to tbe latter on reason ana 
imperfections arising from the fictions of sense 
It was on this principle that Parmenides divided bis 
work on “ Nature ” into two books, tbe first on Eeason, tbe 
second on Opinion. Starting from tbe nature of Being, the 
uncreated and unchangeable, be denied altogether tbe idea 
of succession in time, and also tbe relations of space, and 
pronounced change and motion, of whatever kind they 
may be, mere illusions of opinion. His pantheism a^Dpeais 
in tbe declaration that tbe All is thought and philosophy 
intelligence, and this, indeed, constitutes tbe hecommg 
essential feature of bis doctrine, for, by thus 
placing thought and being in parallelism with each other, 
and interconnecting them by tbe conoe]3tion that it is for 
tbe sake of being that thought exists, be showed that they 
must necessarily be conceived of as one. 

Such profound doctrines occupied tbe first book of the 
poem of Parmenides , in tbe second be treated of opinion, 
which, as we have said, is altogether dependent on tbe 
senses, and tberefoie untrustworthy, not, however, that it 
must necessarily be absolutely false. It is scarcely iiossible 
for us to reconstruct from tbe remains of bis works tbe 
details of bis theory, or to show bis approach to tbe Ionian 
doctrines by tbe assumption of tbe existence in nature of 
two opposite species — ethereal fire and heavy night; of 
an equal proportion of which all things consist, fire being 
tbe true, and night tbe phenomenal. From such an unsub- 
stantial and delusive basis it would not repay us, even if 
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we had the means of accomplishing it, to give an exposition 
of his physical system. In many respects it degenerated 
into a wild vagary, as, for example, whun he placed an 
overruling daemon in the centre of the phenomenal world. 
Nor need we be detained by his extravagant reproduction of 
the old doctrine of the generation of animals from miry clay, 
nor follow his explanation of the nature of man, who, since 
he is composed of light and darkness, participates in both, 
and can never ascertain absolute truth. By other routes, 
and upon far less fanciful principles, modern philosophy 
has at last come to the same melancholy conclusion. 

The doctrines of Parmenides were earned out by Zeno 
the Eleatic, who is said to have been his adopted 
Parmenidef son. He brought into use the method of refuting 
error by the reductio ad ahsurdum. His com- 
^ positions were in prose, and not in poetry, as 

were those of his predecessors. As it had been the 
object of Parmenides to establish the existence of 
“the One,” it was the object of Zeno to establish the 
non-existence of “the Many.” Agreeably to such prin 
oiples, he started from the position that only one thing 
really exists, and that all others are mere modifications or 
appearances of it He denied motion, but admitted the 
appearance of it , regarding it as a name given to a series 
of conditions, each of which is necessarily rest. This 
dogma against the possibility of motion he maintained by 
four arguments; the second of them is the celebrated 
Achilles puzzle. It is thus stated : “ Suppose Achilles to 
run ten times as fast as a tortoise, yet, if the tortoise has 
the start, Achilles can never overtake him ; fop:, if they 
are separated at first by an interval of a thousand feet, 
when Achilles has run these thousand feet the tortoise will 
have run a hundred, and when Achilles has run these 
hundred the tortoise will have got on ten, and so on for 
ever, therefore Achilles may run for ever without overtaking 
the tortoise.” Such were his arguments against the exist- 
ence of motion; his proof of the existence of One, the 
indivisible and infinite, may thus be stated . “To suppose 
that the one is divisible is to suppose it finite. If divisible, 
it must be infinitely divisible. But suppose two things 
to exist, then there must necessarily be an interval between 
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tliose two — sometliing separating and limiting them. 
What is that something’ It is some other thing. But 
then if not th^sawze thing, it also must be separated and 
limited, and so on ad infinitum. Thus only one thing can 
exist as the substratum for all manifold appearances.” 
Zeno furnishes us with an illustration of the fallibility 
of the indications of sense in his argument against 
Protagoras. It may be here introduced as a specimen of 
Ms method “He asked if a grain of com, or the ten 
thousandth part of a grain, would, when it fell to the 
ground, make a noise. Bemg answered in the negative, 
he further asked whether, then, would a measure of com. 
This being necessarily affirmed, he then demanded whe- 
ther the measure was not in some determinate ratio to the 
single grain ; as this could not be denied, he was able to 
oonolude, either, then, the bushel of com makes no noise on 
fallmg, or else the very smallest portion of a grain does 
the same ” 

To the names already given as belonging to the Eleatio 
school may be added that of Melissus of Samos, andbyMeiis- 
who also founded his argument on the nature of susofSamos 
Being, deducing its unity, unchangeability, and indivisi- 
bility. He denied, bke the rest of his school, all change 
and motion, regarding them as mere illusions of the senses. 
Prom the indivisibility of being he inferred its incorpo- 
reality, and therefore denied all bodily existence. 

The list of Eleatic philosophers is doubtfully oloseS by 
the name of Empedocles of Agrigentum, who Biography ot 
in legend almost rivals Pythagoias In the East Empedocles 
he learned medicine and magic, the art of working 
miracles, of producing rain and wind. He decked himself 
in priestly garments, a golden girdle, and a crown, pro- 
claiming himself to be a god It is said by some that he 
never died, but ascended to the skies in the midst of a 
supernatural glory. By some it is related that he leaped 
into the crater of Etna, that, the manner of his death being 
unknown, he might still continue to pass for a god — an 
expectation disappointed by an eruption which cast out one 
of his brazen sandals. 

Agreeably to the school to which he belonged, he lelied 
on Eeason and distrusted the Senses. Prom his fragments 
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it; lias "beeii inferred tliat he was sceptical of the guidance 
of the former as well as of 'the latter, founding his dis- 
trust on the imperfection the soul has coiltracted, and for 
which it has been condemned to existence in this world, and 
even to transmigration from body to body Adopting the 
Eleatic doctrine that like can be only known by like, fire 
by fire, love by love, the recognition of the divine by man 
is sufficient proof that the Divine exists. His primary 
elements were four— Earth, Air, Eire, and Water; to these 
he added two principles, Love and Hate The 
four elements he regarded as four gods, or divine 
vnth phiio- eternal forces, since out of them all things are 
sopJiy made. Love he regards as the creative power, the 
destroyer or modifier being Hate It is obvious, therefore, 
that in him the strictly philosophical system of Xenophanes 
had degenerated into a mixed and mystical view, in which 
the physical, the metaphysical, and the moral were con- 
founded together ; and that, as the necessary consequence 
of such a state, the principles of knowledge were becoming 
unsettled, a suspicion arising that all philosophical systems 
were untrustworthy, and a general scepticism was already 
setting in. 

To this result also, in no small degree, the labours of 
Democritus of Abdera tended. He had had the advantages 
derived from wealth in the procurement of knowledge, for 
it is said that his father was rich enough to be able to 
entertain the Persian King Xerxes, who was so gratified 
thereby that he left several Magi and Chaldeans to com- 
plete the education of the youth. On his father's death, 
Democritus, dividing with his brothers the estate, took as 
his portion the share consisting of money, leaving to them 
the lands, that he might be better able to devote himself to- 
travelling. He passed into Egypt, Ethiopia, Persia, and 
India, gathering knowledge from all those sources. 

According to Democritus, “Nothing is true, or, if so, is 
not certain to us.” Nevertheless, as, in his system sensa- 
Democntns tion constitutes thought, and, at the same time, 
trastworthi^^’ IS but a change in the sentient being, “ sensations 
ness of know- are of necessity true;” from which somewhat 
ledge. obscure passage we may infer that, in the view 
of Democritus, though sensation is true subjectively, it is- 
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not tmc objectively. Tbe sweet, tbe bitter, the bot, tbe 
cold, are simply creations of the mind, but in the outer 
object to whicfi we append them, atoms and space alone 
exist, and our opinion of the properties of such objects is 
founded upon images emitted by them falling upon the 
senses. Confounding in this manner sensation with 
thought, and making them identical, he, moreover, included 
Eeflexion as necessary for true knowledge. Sensation by 
itself being untrustworthy. Thus, though Sensation may 
Indicate to us that sweet, bitter, hot, cold, occur in bodies, 
Eeflexion teaches us that this is altogether an illusion, and 
that, in reality, atoms and space alone exist. 

Devoting his attention, then, to the problem of per- 
ception — how the mind becomes aware of the existence of 
external things — ^he resoited to the hypothesis that they 
constantly throw off images of themselves, which are 
assimilated by the an through which they have to pass, 
and enter the" soul by pores in its sensitive organs Hence 
such images, being merely of the superficial form, are 
necessarily imperfect and untrue, and so, therefore, must 
be the knowledge yielded by them Democritus rejected 
the one element of the Eleaticg, affirming that there must 
be many , but he did not receive the four of Empedocles, 
nor his principles of Love and Hate, nor the homoeomerise 
of Anaxagoras. He also denied that the primary He introduces 
elements had any sensible qualities whatever, the atomic 
He conceived of aU things as being composed of 
invisible, intangible, and indivisible particles or atoms, 
which, by reason of variation in their configuration, com- 
hmation,*or position, give rise to the varieties of forms : to 
the atom he imputed self-existence and eternal duration 
His doctrine, therefore, explains how it is that the many 
can arise from the one, and in this particular he reconciled 
the apparent contradictions of the lonians and Eleatic« 
The theory of chemistry, as it now exists, Hestmy.Fate 
essentially includes his views. The general andresikiess 
formative principle of Nature he regarded as 
being Destiny or Fate , but there are indications that by 
this he meant nothing more than irreversible law. 

A system thus based upon severe mathematical con- 
siderations, and taking as its starting point a vacuum and 
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atoms — the formei' actionless and passionless , whichi 
considers the production of new things as only new 
aggregations, and the decay of the old 'as separations; 
which recognizes in compound bodies specific arrange- 
ments of atoms to one another, which can rise to the 
conception that even a single atom may constitute a- 
world — such a system may commend itself to our atten- 
tion for its results, but surely not to our approval, when 
we find it carrying us to the conclusions that even 
mathematical cognition is a mere semblance; that the 
soul is only a finely-constituted form fitted into the 
Is led to grosser bodily frame , that even for reason itself 
atheism there IS an absolute impossibility of all cer- 
tainty ; that scepticism is to be indulged in to that degree 
that we may doubt whether, when a cone has been out 
asunder, its two surfaces are alike , that the final result 
of human inquiry is the absolute demonstration that man 
IS incapable of knowledge ; that, even if the truth be in 
his possession, he can never be certain of it, that the- 
world is an illusive phantasm, and that there is no God. 

I need scarcely refer to the legendary stories related of 
Legends of Bemociitus, as that he put out his eyes with a 
Democritus buming-glass that he might no longer be 
deluded with their false indications, and more tranquilly 
exercise his reason — a fiction bearing upon its face the 
contemptuous accusation of his antagonists, but, by the 
stolidity of subsequent ages, received as an actual fact 
instead of a sarcasm. As to his habit of so constantly 
deiiding the knowledge and follies of men that he univer- 
sally acquired the epithet of the laughing philosopher, we 
may receive the opinion of the great physician Hippo- 
crates, who. being requested by the people of Abdera to 
cure him of his madness, after long discoursing with him,, 
expressed himself penetrated with admiration, and even 
with the most profound veneration for him, and rebuked 
those who had sent him with the remark that they them- 
selves were the more distempered of the two. 

Thus far European Greece had done but little in the 
cause of philosophy. The chief schools were in Asia 
Minor, or among the Greek colonies of Italy. But the 
time had now arrived when the mother country was to 
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enter upon a distingnislied career, thongli, it mast "bo 
confessed, from a most tinfavoiirable beginning. 

TMs was by nd means tbe only occasion on 
wbiob tbe intellectual activity of tbe Greek co- 
lonies made itself felt in tbe destinies of Europe. 

Tbe mercantile character in a community bas ever been 
found conducive to mental activity and physical ad- 
venture, it bolds in light esteem prescriptive opinion, 
and puts things at tbe actual value they at tbe time 
possess If tbe Greek colonies thus discharged tbe 
important function of introducing and disseminating 
speculative philosophy, we shall find them again, five 
hundred years later, occupied with a similar task on tbe 
advent of that period in which philosophical speculation 
was about to be supplanted by religious faith. Eor there 
can be no doubt that, humanly speaking, the cause of 
the rapid propagation of Christianity, in its 
first ages, lay in the extraordinary facilities SmmStL 
existing among the commercial communities 
scattered all aiound the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, from the j)orts of the Levant to those of 
France and Spain. An incessant intercourse was kept up 
among them during the five centuries before Christ ; it 
became, under Eoman influence, more and more active, 
and of increasing political importance Such a state of 
things is in the highest degree conducive to the propaga- 
tion of thought, and, indeed, to its origination, through 
the constant excitement it furnishes to intellectual 
activity. Commercial communities, in this respect, pre- 
sent a striking contrast to agricultural. By their aid 
speculative philosophy was rapidly disseminated every- 
where, as was subsequently Christianity. But the agri- 
culturists stedfastly adhered with marvellous stolidity to 
their ancestral traditions and polytheistic absurdities, 
until the very designation — paganism — ^under which their 
system passes was given as a nickname derived from 
themselves. 

The intellectual condition of the Greek colonies of Italy 
and Sicily has not attracted the attention of critics in the 
manner it deserves. Eor, though its political result may 
appear to those whose attention is fixed by mere material 
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aggrandizement to Lave been totally eclipsed by the sub- 
sequent power of the Eoman republic, to one 
Sflnence^?^ who looks at tilings in a mere general way 
coiome^^ it may be a probable inquiry whether the phi- 
coomes losophy cultivated in those towns has not, 
in the course of ages, produced as solid and lasting results 
as the military achievements of the Eternal City. The 
relations of the Italian peninsula to the career of European 
civihzation are to be classified under three epochs, the 
first corresponding to the philosophy generated in the 
southern Greek towns this would have attained the 
elevation long before reached in the advanced systems of 
India had it not been prevented by the rapid develop- 
ment of Eoman power , the second presents the military 
influence of republican and imperial Eome, to the third 
belongs the agency of ecclesiastical Eome — for the pro- 
duction of the last we shall find hereafter that the 
preceding two conspire. The Italian effect upon the 
whole has therefore been philosophical, material, and 
mixed We are greatly in want of a history of the first, 
for which doubtless many facts still remain to a pains- 
taking and enlightened inquirer. 

It was on account of her small territory and her 
numerous population that Greece was obliged to colonize. 
To these motives must be added internal dissensions, and 
particularly the consequences of unequal maniages. So 
numerous did these colonies and their offshoots become, that 
Origin of tne ^ gi'^^t Greek influence pervaded all the Mediter- 
Greekcoioniai ranean shores and many of the most important 
system islands, attention more particularly being paid 
to the latter, from their supposed strategical value , thus, 
in the opinion of Alexander the Great, the command of 
the Mediterranean lay in the possession of Cyprus. The 
Greek colonists were filibusters , they seized by force the 
women wherever they settled, but their children were 
taught to speak the paternal language, as has been the 
case in more recent times with the descendants of the 
Spamards in America. The wealth of some of these 
Greek colonial towns is said to have been incredible. 
Crotona was more than twelve miles in circumference; 
and Sybaris, another of the Italiot cities, was so luxurious 
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and dissipated as even to give lise to a proveib. Tlie 
prosperity of tLese places was due to two causes, they 
were not only the centres of great agricultural districts, 
but carried on also an active commerce in all directions, the 
dense population of the mother country offering them a 
steady and profitable market ; they also maintained an 
active traffic with all the Mediterranean cities ,* thus, if 
they furnished Athens with corn, they also furnished 
Carthage with oil. In the Greek cities connected wife 
this colonial system, especially in Athens, the business of 
ship-building and navigation was so extensively prose- 
cuted as to give a special character to public life. In 
other parts of Greece, as in Sparta, it was altogether 
different. In that state the laws of Lycurgus had abolished 
private property; aU things were held in common; 
savage life was reduced to a system, and therefore there 
was no object in commerce But in Athens, commerce was 
regarded as being so far from dishonourable that some of 
the most illustrious men, whose names have descended to 
us as philosophers, were occupied with mercantile pursuits. 
Aristotle kept a druggist’s shop in Athens, and Plato sold 
oil in Egypt. ^ 

It was the intention of Athens, had she succeeded in the 
conquest of Sicily, to make an attempt upon Carthage, 
foreseeing therein the dominion of the Mediterranean, as 
was actually realized subsequently by Eome. The de- 
struction of that city constituted the point of ascendency 
in the history of the Groat Eepublic Carthage stood 
upon a peninsula forty-five miles round, with a neck only 
three mil^s across. Her territory has been estimated as 
having a sea-line of not less than 1400 miles, and contain 
ing 300 towns; she had also possessions in Spam, in 
Sicily, and other Mediterranean islands, acquired, not by 
conquest, but by colonization In the silver mines of 
Spain she employed not less than forty thousand men. In 
these respects she was guided by the maxims of her 
Phoenician ancestry, for the Tyrians had colonized for 
depots, and had forty stations of that kind in the Medi- 
terranean. Indeed, Carthage herself originated in that 
way, owing her development to the position she held at 
the junction of the east and west basins. The Carthaginiai 
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merotants did not cany for Mre, but dealt in tbeir 
commodities. Tliis implied an extensive system 
Sjremacy^m of depots and bonding. They had anticipated 
the Meditcr- niany of the devices of modern commerce. They 
ranean effected insurances, made loans on bottomry, and 
it has been supposed that their leathern money may have 
been of the nature of onr bank notes 

In the preceding chapter -we have spoken of the attempts 
Attempts of 0^ Asiatics on Egypt and the south shore of 
atdondnfn^ the Mediterranean, we have now to turn to 
fn th^Me-^ their operations on the north shore, the conse- 
jitexranean quences of which are of the utmost interest in 
the history of philosophy. It appears that the cities of 
Asia Minor, after their contest with the Lydian kings, 
had fallen an easy prey to the Persian power. It re- 
mained, therefore, only for that power to pass to the 
European continent. A pretext is easily found where the 
policy is so clear. So far as the internal condition of 
Greece was concerned, nothing could be more tempting to 
invader There seemed to be no bond of union between 
the different towns, and, indeed, the more prominent ones 
might be regarded as in a state of chronic revolution. In 
Athens, since b.c. 622, the laws of Draco had been sup- 
planted by those of Solon; and again and again the 
government had been seized by violence or gained through 
intrigue by one adventurer after another. Under these 
Contest lie- circumstances the Persian king passed an army 
tween them into Europe. The military events of both this 
and the Greeks Succeeding invasion under Xerxes have 

been more than sufficiently illustrated by the. brilliant 
imagination of the lively Greeks. It was needless, how- 
ever, to devise such fictions as the million of men who 
crossed into Europe, or the two hundred thousand who lay 
dead upon the field after the battle of Plataea. If there 
were not such stubborn facts as the capture and burning 
The fifty of Athens, the circumstance that these wars 
lasted for fifty years would be sufficient to in- 
stfpremacy form US that all the advantages were not on one 
of Athens, Wars do not last so long without brings 

ing upon both parties disasters as well as conferring 
glories; and had these been as exterminating and over- 
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whelming as classical authors have supposed, our surprise 
may well be excited that the Persian annals have pieserved 
so little memory of them. Greece did not perceive that, 
if posterity must take her accounts as true, it must give 
the palm of glory to Persia, who could, with unfaltering 
perseverance, peisist in attacks illustrated by such un- 
paralleled catastrophes. She did not perceive that the 
annals of a nation may be more splendid from their ex- 
hibiting a courage which could bear up for half a century 
against continual disasters, and extract victory at last from 
•defeat. 

In pursuance of their policy, the Persians extended their 
dominion to Gyrene and Barca on the south, as well as to 
Thrace^ and Macedonia on the north. The Persian wars 
gave rise to that wonderful development in Greek art 
which has so worthily excited the admiration of subsequent 
a-ges. The assertion is quite true that after those wars the 
Greeks could form in sculpture living men. On the part 
of the Peisians, these military undertakings were not of 
the base kind so common in antiquity, they were the 
oarrying out of a policy conceived with great ability, their 
object being to obtain countries for tribute and not for 
devastation. ^ The great critic Niebuhr, by whose opinions 
I am guided in the views I express of these events, admits 
that the Greek accounts, when examined, present little 
that was possible. The Persian empire does not seem to 
have suffered at all; and Plato, whose opinion must be 
•considered as of very great authority, says that, on the 
whole, the Persian wars reflect extremely little honour on 
the Greeks. It was asserted that only thirty-one towns, 
and most of them small ones, were faithful to Greece! 
Treason to her seems for years in succession to have in- 
fected all her ablest men. It was not Pausanias alone who 
wanted to be king under the supremacy of Persia. Such a 
satrap would have borne about the same relation to the 
great king as the modem ^aoha does to the grand seignior. 
^However, we must do justice to those able men. A king 
was what Greece in reality required , had she secured one 
■at this time strong enough to hold her conflicting interests 
in check, she would have become the mistress of the world. 
Her leading men saw this. • ^ •’ 

K 2 
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The elevating effect of the Persian wais was chiefly felt 
in Athens. It was there that the grand development of 
pure art, literature, end science took place. As> 
Sence^is^her to Spaxta, she remained harbarons as she had 
vast intGiiec- ever been; the Spaitans continuing robbers and 
ua progress, their national life exhibiting not a 

single feature that can be commended. Mechanical art 
reached its perfection at Coiinth , real art at Athens, find- 
ing a multitude not only of true, but also of new ex- 
pressions Before Pericles the only style of architecture 
was the Doric, his became at once the age of perfect 
beauty. It also became the age of freedom in thinking 
Her progress and departure from the national faith. In this 
an art respect the history of Pericles and of Aspasia is 
very significant. His, also, was the great age of oratory, 
but of oratory leading to delusion, the democratical forms 
of Athens being altogether deceptive, power ever remain- 
ing in the hands of a few leading men, who did every- 
thing. The true popular sentiment, as was almost always 
i.he case under those ancient republican institutions, could 
find for itself no means of expression. The great men 
were only too prone to regard their fellow-citizens as a 
rabble, mere things to be played off against one another, 
and to consider that the objects of life are dominion and 
lust, that love, self-sacrifice, and devotion are fictions , that 
oaths are only good for deception. 

Though the standard of statesmanship, at the period of 
the Persian wars, was very low, there can be no doubt that 
among the Greek leaders were those who clearly understood 
the causes of the Asiatic attack ; and hence, with an instinct 
of self-preservation, defensive alliances were continually 
The treaty maintained With Egypt. When their valour and 
yath Persia endurance had given to the Greeks a glorious 
issue to the war, the articles contained in the final treaty 
manifest clearly the motives and understandings of both 
parties. No Persian vessel was to appear between the 
Cyanean Eocks and Ohelidonian Islands , no Persian army 
to approach within three days’ journey of the Mediterranean 
Sea, R.c. 449. 

To Athens herself the war had given political supremacy. 
We need only look at her condition fifty years after the 
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battle of Platsea. Slie was mistress of more than a thousand 
miles of the coast of Asia Minor ; she held as dependencies 
more than fort^ islands , she controlled the straits between 
Europe and Asia ; her fleets ranged the Mediterranean and 
the Black Seas ; she had monopolized the trade of all the 
adjoining countries ; her magazines were full of the most 
valuable objects of commerce. From the ashes of the 
Persian fire she had risen up so supremely beautiful that 
her temples, her statues, her works of art, in i^gcomes 
their exquisite perfection, have since had no 
parallel in the world. Her intellectual supre- 
macy equalled her political. To her, as to a focal ^ ^ 
point, the rays of light from every direction converged. 
The philosophers of Italy and Asia Minor directed their 
steps to her as to the acknowledged centre of mental 
activity. As to Egypt, an utter ruin had befallen her 
since she was desolated by the Persian arms. Yet we 
must not therefore infer that though, as conquerors, the 
Persians had trodden out the most aged civilization on the 
globe, as sovereigns they were haters of knowledge, or 
merciless as kings. We must not forget that the Greeks 
of Asia Minor were satisfied with their rule, or, at all 
events, prefeired rather to remain their subjects than to 
contract any permanent political connexions with the 
conquering Greeks of Europe 

In this condition of political glory, Athens became not 
only the birth-place of new and beautiful productions of 
art, founded on a more just appreciation of the true than 
h^d yet been attained to in any previous age of the world 
(which, it may be added, have never been surpassed, if, 
indeed, they have been equalled since), she also became the 
receptacle for every philosophical opinion, new and old. 
Ionian, Italian, Egyptian, Persian, all were brought to 
her, and contrasted and compared together. Indeed, the 
philosophical celebrity of Greece is altogether due to 
Athens. The rest of the country participated but lifctle 
in the cultivation of learning. It is a popular error that 
Greece, in the aggregate, was a learned country. 

We have already seen how the researches of individual 
inquirers, passmg from point to point, had conducted them, 
in many mstances, to a suspicion of the futility of human 
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knowledge; and looking at the results reached by the 
state of phi- successive philosophical schools, we cannot fail 
iosoph7at to remark that there was a general tendency to- 
this juncture scepticism. We have seen how, from the material 
and tangible beginnings of the lonians, the Eleatics land 
us not only in a blank atheism, but in a disbelief of the 
existence of the world. And though it may be said that 
these were only the isolated results of special schools, it i& 
not to be forgotten that they were of schools the most 
advanced. The time had now arrived when the name of 
a master was no more to usurp the place of reason, as had 
been hitherto the case, when these last results of the 
different methods of philosophizing were to be brought 
together, a criticism of a higher order established, and 
conclusions of a higher order deduced. 

Thus it will ever be with all human investigation The 
Commence- philosophical elements from which we 

mentofthe Start are examined, first by one and then by 
another, each drawing his own special con- 
clusions and deductions, and each firmly be- 
lieving in the truth of his inferences. Each analyst has 
seen the whole subject from a particular point of view, 
without concerning himself with the discordances, contra- 
dictions, and incompatibilities obvious enough when his 
conclusions come to be compared with those of other analysts 
as skilful as himself In process of time, it needs must be 
that a new school of examiners will arise, who, taking the 
results at which their predecessors have arrived from an 
examination of the primary elements, will institute a 
secondary comparison ; a comparison of results with results ; 
a comparison of a higher order, and more likely fo lead tc 
absolute truth. 

Perhaps I cannot better convey what I here mean by 
this secondary and higher analysis of philosophical questions 
mustration introducing, as an illustration, what 

ftomsubse- took place Subsequently in Rome, through her 
policy of universal religious toleration. The 
priests and followers of every god and of every 
faith were permitted to pursue without molestation their 
Special forms of worship. Of these, it may be supposed 
that nearly aR were perfectly sincere in their adherence to 
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their special divinity, and, if the occasion had arisen, could 
have furnished unanswerable arguments in behalf of his 
supremacy an(i of the truth of his doctrines. Yet it is 
very clear that, by thus bringing these several primary 
systems into contact, a comparison of a secondary and of 
a higher order, and therefore far more likely to approach to 
absolute truth, must needs be established among them. It 
is very well known that the popular result of this secondary 
examination was the philosophical rejection of polytheism. 

So, in Athens the lesult of the secondary examination of 
philosophical w^ystems and deductions was scepticism as 
legards them all, and the rise of a new order of 
men — the Sophists — who not only rejected the ® ® * 

validity of all former philosophical methods, but carried 
their infidelity to a degree plainly not warranted by the 
facts of the case, in this, that they not only denied that 
human reason had thus far succeeded in ascertaining any- 
tlung, but even afi&rmed that it is incapable, from its very 
nature, as dependent on human organization, or the con- 
dition under which it acts, of determining the truth at all : 
nay, that even if the truth is actually in its possession, 
since it has no criterion by which to recognize it, it can- 
not so much as be certain that it is in such possession of it. 
From these principles it follows that, since we have no 
standard of the true, neither can we have any standard of 
the good, and that our ideas of what is good and what is 
evil are altogether produced by education or by convention. 
Or, to use the phrase adopted by the Sophists, “ it is might 
that makes right.” Eight and wrong are hence seen to be 
mere fictions created by society, having no eternal or 
absolute 'existence in nature. The will of a monarch, or of 
a majority in i community, declares what the law shall be ; 
the law defines what is right and what is wrong ; and 
these, therefore, instead of having an actual existence, are 
mere illusions, owing their birth to the exercise of force. 
It is might that has determined and defined what is right. 
And hence it follows that it is needless for a 
man to trouble himself with the monitions of philosophy, 
conscience, or to be troubled thereby, for con- 
science, instead of being anything real, is an 
imaginary fiction, or, at the best, owes its origin to 
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education, and ia tlie creation of onr social state. Hence 
tlie wise will give luinself no concern as to a meritorious 
act or a crime, seeing tliat the one is intrjlnsically neither 
better nor worse than the other , hut he will give himself 
sedulous concern as respects his outer or external relations 
— his position in society, conforming his acts to that 
standard which it in its wisdom or folly, but in the 
exercise of its might, has declaied shall be regarded as 
light. Or, if his occasions be such as to make it for his 
interest to depart fiom the social rule, lot him do it in 
secrecy , or, what is far better, let him cultivate rhetoric, 
that noble art by which the wrong may be made to 
appear the right , by which he who has committed a ciime 
may so mystify society as to delude it into the belief that he 
is worthy of praise , and by which he may prove that his 
enemy, who has really performed some meritorious deed, 
has been guilty of a ciime. Animated by such considera- 
tions, the Sophists passed from place to place, offering to 
sell for a sum of money a knowledge of the rhetorical 
art, and disposed of their services in the instruction of 
the youth of wealthy and noble families. 

What shall we say of such a system and of such a state 
of things ? Simply this . that it indicated a complete 
mental and social demoralization — mental demoralization, 
for the principles of knowledge were sapped, and man 
persuaded that his reason was no guide ; social demorali- 
zation, for he was taught that right and wrong, virtue and 
vice, conscience, and law, and God, are imagmary fictions ; 
“^hat there is no harm m the commission of sin, though 
there may be harm, as assuredly there is folly, in being 
detected therein , that it is excellent for a man fo sell his 
country to the Persian king, provided that the sum of 
money he leceives is large enough, and that the transaction 
is so darkly conducted that the public, and particularly 
his enemies, can never find it out. Let him never forget 
that patriotism is the first delusion of a simpleton, and the 
last refuge of a knave. 

Such were the results of the first attempt to correct the 
partial philosophies, by submitting them to the measure 
of a more universal one; such the manner in which, instead 
of only losing their exclusiveness and imperfections by 
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tlieir contact witli one anotlier, they were wrested from 
their pro;per object, and made subservient to the purpose 
of deception. Ifcr was it science alone that was aifected ; 
already might be discerned the foreshadowings of that 
conviction which many centuries later occasioned the final 
destruction of polytheism in Eome. Already, in Athens, 
the voice of philosophers was heard, that among so many 
gods and so many different worships it was impossible 
for a man to ascertain what is true. Already, 
many even of the educated were overwhelmed the national 
with the ominous suggestion that, if ever it had 
been the will of heaven to reveal any form of faith to the 
world, such a revelation, considering its origin, must 
necessarily have come with sufficient power to override all 
opposition; that if theie existed only as many as two 
forms of faith synchronous and successful in the world, 
that fact would of itself demonstrate that neither of them 
is true, and that there never had been any revelation from 
4111 all-wise and omnipotent God. hTor was it merely 
among the speculative men that these infidelities were 
cherished , the leading politicians and statesmen had be- 
come deeply infected with them. It was not Anaxagoras 
alone who was convicted of atheism ; the same charge was 
made against Pericles, the head of the republic — ^he whd 
had done so much for the glory of Athens — the spread of 
man who, in practical life, was, beyond all their opinions 
question, the first of his age With difficulty highest ® 
he succeeded, by the use of what influence re- 
mained to him, in saving the life of the guilty philosopher 
his friend, jDut in the public estimation he was universally 
viewed as a participator in his crime. If the foundations 
of philosophy and those of leligion were thus sapped, the 
foundations of law experienced no better fate. The Sophists, 
who were wandering all over the world, saw that each 
nation had its own ideas of merit and demerit, and there- 
fore its own system of law ; that even m different towns 
tlj^re were contrary conceptions of right and wrong, and 
;^nerefore opposing codes. It is evident that in such exami- 
/'’nations they applied the same principles which had guided 
them in their analysis of philosophy and religion, and that 
the result could be no other than it was, to bring them to 
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the conolusion tliat there is nothing absolute in justice or 
in law. To what an appalling condition society hg,s arrived, 
when it reaches the positive conolusioi> that there is no 
truth, no religion, no justice, no virtue in the world , that 
the only object of human exertion is unrestrained physical 
enjoyment , the only standard of a man’s position, wealth ; 
that, since there is no possibility of truth, whose eternal 
principles might serve for an uncontrovertible and common 
guide, we should resort to deception and the arts of per- 
suasion, that we may dupe others for our purposes ; that 
liheie is no sin in undermining the social contract; no 
crime in blasphemy, or rather there is no blasphemy at 
all, since there are no gods , that “ man is the measure of 
all things,” as Protagoras teaches, and that “ho is the 
criterion of existence that “ thought is only the relation 
of the thinking subject to the object thought of, and that 
the thinking subject, the soul, is nothing more than the 
sum of the different moments of thinking.” It is no wonder 
that that Sophist who was the author of such doctrines- 
should be condemned to death to satisfy the clamours 
They end ^ populace who had not advanced sufficiently 
m blank into the depths of this secondary, this higher 
atheism . p}iiiosophy, and that it was only by flight that 
he could save himself from the punishment awaiting the 
opening sentiment of his book : “ Of the gods I cannot tell 
whether they are or not, for much hinders us from know- 
ing this — ^both the obscurity of the subject and the short- 
ness of life.” It is no wonder that the social demoralization 
spread apace, when men like Gorgias, the disciple of 
Empedocles, were to be found, who laughe^p. at virtue, 
made an open derision of morality, and proved, by meta- 
physical demonstration, that nothing at all exists. 

From these statements respecting the crisis at which 
ancient philosophy had arrived, we might be disposed to 
believe that the result was unmitigated evil, for it scarcely 
deserves mention that the quibbles and disputes of the 
Sophists occasioned an extraordinary improvement of the 
Greek language, introducing precision into its terms, and 
a wonderful dialectical skill into its use. For us there may 
i)e extracted from these melancholy conclusions at least 
one instructive lesson — ^that it is not during the process of 
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decomposition of philosophies, and especially of religions,, 
that social changes occnr, for such breakings-np 
commonly go oni in an isolated, and therefore dangS^of 
innocuous way ; but if by chance the fragments 
and decomposed portions are brought together, ^ 
and attempts are made by fusion to incorporate them anew, 
or to extract from them, by a secondary analysis, what 
truth they contain, a crisis is at once brought on, and — 
such is the course of events — in the catastrophe that ensues 
they are commonly all absolutely destroyed. It was doubt- 
less their foresight of such consequences that inspired the- 
Italian statesmen of the Middle Ages with a illustrations 
resolute purpose of crushing in the bud every from the 
encroachment on ecclesiastical authority, and 
every attempt at individual interpretation of religious 
doctrines. For it is not to be supposed that men of clear 
intellect should be insensible to the obvious unreasonable- 
ness of many of the dogmas that had been consecrated by 
authority. But if once permission were accoided to human 
criticism and human interpretation, what other issue could 
there be than that doctrine upon doctrine, and sect upon 
sect should arise ; that theological prmciples should under- 
go a total decomposition, untfl two men could scarcely be* 
found whose views coincided ; nay, even more than that, 
that the same man should change his opinion with the* 
changing incidents of the different periods of his life. !Ne 
matter what might be the plausible gxdse of the beginning, 
and the ostensibly cogent arguments for its necessity, once* 
let the decomposition commence, and no human power 
could arrest until it had become thorough and complete- 
Considering the prestige, the authority, and the mass of 
fact to be dealt with, it might take many centuries for 
this process to be finished, but that that result would at 
length be accomplished no enlightened man could doubt. 
The experience of the ancient European world had shown 
that in the act of such decompositions there is but little 
danger, since, for the time being, each sect, and, indeed,, 
each individual, has a guiding nde of life. But as soon 
as the period of secondary analysis is reached a crisis must 
inevitably ensue, in all probability involving not only 
religion, but also the social contract. And though, by the* 
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lexercise of foice on tlie part of tlie interests tliat are dis- 
turbed, aided by that populai sentiment which is abhorrent 
Danserof of anarchy, the ciisis might, rfor a time, be put 
intellect ont- off, it could not be otherwise than that Europe 
niSias^of^^^’ should be left in that deplorable state which 
faith must result when the intellect of a people has 

outgrown its formulas of faith. A fearful condition to 
contemplate, for such a dislocation must also affect political 
relations, and necessaiily implies revolt against existing 
law Nations plunged in the abyss of irreligion must 
necessaiily be nations in anarchy. For a tjme their 
tendency to explosion maybe kept down by the firm appli- 
cation of the hand of power , but this is simply an an 
tagonism, it is no cure. The social putrefaction proceeds, 
working its way downward into classes that are lower and 
lower, until at length it involves the institutions that are 
relied on for its arrest. Armies, the machinery of com- 
pression, once infected, the end is at hand, but no human 
foresight can predict what the event shall be, especially if 
Absolute ne- Contemporaneous ruling powers have either 
cessityofpre- ignorantly or wilfully neglected to prepare 
mumtie^for society for the inevitable trial it is about to 
these changes undergo. It is the most Solemn of all the duties 
of governments, when once they have become aware of 
such a momentous condition, to prepare the nations foi 
its fearful consequences. For this it may, perhaps, bo 
lawful for them to dissemble in a temporary manner, as it 
is sometimes proper for a physician to dissemble with hi? 
patient ; it may be lawful for them even to resort to the 
use of force, but never should such measures of doubtful 
correctness be adopted without others directed to a pre- 
paration of the mass of society for the trials through which 
it is about to pass. Such, doubtless, were the profound 
views of the great Italian statesmen of the Middle Ages ; 
such, doubtless, were the arguments by which they justi- 
fied to themselves resistance against the beginning of the 
-evil — a course for which Europe has too often and unfairly 
condemned them. 

It remains for us now to review the details presented in 
the foregoing pages for the purpose of determining the 
successive phases of development through which the Greek 
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mind passed. It is not with the truth or fallacy of these 
details that we have to do, but with their order 
of occurrence, They are points enabling ns the preceding 
to describe graphically the cnrve of Grecian 
intellectnal adyance. 

The starting point of Greek philoso;phy is physical and 
geocentral. The earth is the grand object of the universe, 
and, as the necessary resnlt erroneous ideas are entertained 
as to the relations and dimensions of the sea and air. 
This philosophy was hardly a centniy old before it began 
to cosmogonize, nsing the principles it considered itself 
snre of. Long before it was able to get nd of local ideas,, 
such as upward and downward in space, it undertook to 
explain the origin of the world 

But,- as advances were made, it was recognized that 
creation, in its various parts, displays intention and 
design, the adaptation of means to secure pioposed ends. 
This suggested a reasoning and voluntary agency, like 
■*‘hat of man, in the government of the, world, and from a 
continual reference to human habits and acts, Greek philo- 
sophy passed through its stage of anthropoid conceptions. 

A little farther progress awakened suspicions that the 
mind of man can obtain no certain knowledge ; and the 
opinion at last prevailed that we have no trustworthy 
criterion of truth. In the scepticism thus setting in, the 
approach to Oriental ideas is each successive instant more 
and more distinct. 

This period of doubt was the immediate forerunner of 
more correct cosmical opinions. The hehocentrio mechan- 
ism of the^ planetary system was introduced, the earth 
deposed to a subordinate position. The doctrines, both 
physical and intellectual, founded on geocentric ideas, 
were necessarily endangered, and, since these had connected 
themselves with the prevailing religious views and were 
represented by important material interests, the public 
began to practise persecution and the philosophers hy- 
pocrisy. Pantheistic notions of the nature of the world 
became more distinct, and, as their necessary Approach to 
consequence, the doctrines of Emanation, Trans- Onentaiideas, 
migration, and Absorption were entertained. Erom this 
t is but a step to the suspicion that matter, motion, and 
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time aie phantasms of the imagination — opinions embodied 
in the atomic theory, which asserts that atoms and space 
alone exist ; and which became more ^refined when it 
recognized that atoms are only mathematical points , and 
stiU more so when it considered them as mere centres of 
force. The brink of Buddhism was here approached. 

As must necessarily ever be the case where men are 
coexisting in different psychical stages of advance, some 
having made a less, some a greater intellectual progress, 
all these views which we have described successively, were 
at last contempoianeously entertained At this point com- 
menced the action of the Sophists, who, by setting the 
doctrines of one school in opposition to those of another, 
and representing them all as of equal value, occasioned 
bhe destruction of them all, and the philosophy founded 
cn physical speculation came to an end. 

Of this phase of Greek intellectual life, if we compare 
the beginning with the close, we cannot fail to observe 
how great is the improvement. The thoughts 
S^themaSaei dealt with at the later period are intrinsically 
of inti^ectuai of a higher order than those at the outset. From 
progress puerilities and errors with which we have 

thus been occupied, we learn that there is a definite mode 
of progress for the mind of man ; from the history of later 
times we shall find that it is r^er in the same direction. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

THE GEEEK AGE OF FAITH. 

BISS AND DECLINE OP ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Socrates rejects Physical and Mathematical Speculations, and assetis 
the Importance of Virtue and Morality, ther^y inaugurating an Age 
of Faith — Mis Life and Death — The schools originating from his 
Movement teach the Pursuit of Pleasure and Gratification of Self 
Plato founds the Academy — Ris three primal Principles — The Fx* 
istence of a personal God — Nairn e of the Wmld and the Soul — The 
ideal Theory, Generals or Types — Reminiscence — Ti ansmigration — 
Plaids political Institutions — His Republic — His Proofs of the 
Immortality of the Soul — Criticism on hu Doctrines 
Eise op the Sceptics, who conduct the higher Analysis of Ethical 
Philosophy — Pyrrho demonsti ates the Uncertainty of Knowledge — 
InevitcMe Passage info to anquil Indifference, Quietude, and Irreligion, 
as recommended by Epicmus — Decomposition of the Socratic and 
Platonic Systems in the later Academies — Then Errors and Duplicities. 
— End of the Greeh Age of Faith 

The SopHsts Iiad iDroiiglit on an intellectnal anarchy. It 
is not in the nature of humanity to be contented 
with such a,state Thwarted in its expectations sophy on-the 
from physics, the Greek mind turned its atten- of ethics 

tion to morals. In the progress of life, it is but a step 
from the age of Inquiry to the age of Eaith. 

Socrates, who led the way in this movement, was bom 
B.c. 469. He exercised an influence in some respects felt 
to our times. Having experienced the unprofitable results 
arising from physical speculation, he set in contrast there 
with the solid advantages to be enjoyed from socrates; his 
the cultivation of virtue and morality. His mode of* 
life was a perpetual combat with the Sophists. 

His manner of instruction was by conversation, in which^ 
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according to the nniform testimony of all who heaicl 
him, he singularly excelled He resorted to definitions, 
and therefrom drew deductions, conveying his argument 
under the form of a dialogue. Unlike his predecessors, 
who sought for truth in the investigation of outward 
things, he turned his attention inward, asserting the 
supremacy of virtue and its identity with knowledge, and 
the necessity of an adherence to the strict principles of 
justice Considering the depraved condition to which the 
Sophists had reduced society, he insisted on a change in 
the manner of education of youth, so as to bring it in 
accordance with the principle that happiness is only to be 
found in the pursuit of virtue and goodness Thus, there- 
fore, he completely substituted the moral for the physical, 
and in this essentially consists the philosophical revolution 
he effected. He had no school, properly speaking, nor did 
he elaborate any special ethical system ; for to those who- 
inquired how they should know good from evil and right 
from wrong, he recommended the decisions of the laws of 
The doctnnes their oountry. It does not appear that he ever 
of Socrates entered on any inquiry respecting the nature of 
God, simply viewing his existence as a fact of which 
there was abundant and incontrovertible proof. Though 
rejecting the crude religious ideas of his nation, and 
totally opposed to anthropomorphism, he carefully 
avoided the giving of public offence by improper allusions, 
to the prevailing superstition; nay, even as a good 
citizen, he set an example of conforming to its require- 
ments. In his judgment, the fault of the Sophists con- 
sisted in this, that they had subverted useless speculation, 
but had substituted for it no scientific evidence. Never- 
theless, if man did not know, he might believe, and 
demonstration might be profitably supplanted by faith. 
He therefore insisted on the great doctrines of the immor- 
tality of the soul and the government of the world by 
Providence , but it is not to be denied that there are plain 
indications, in some of his sentiments, of a conviction that 
the Supreme Being is the soul of the world. He professed 
that his own chief wisdom consisted in the knowledge of 
his own ignorance, and dissuaded his friends from the 
cultivation of mathematics and physics, since he affirmed 
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that the former leads to Tain conclusions, the latter to 
atheism. In his system everything turns on opposes ma- 
the explanation of terms , hut his processes of thematiiica 
reasoning are often imperfect, his conclusions, 
therefore, liable to he incorrect. In this way, he maintained 
that no one would knowingly commit a wrong act, because 
he that knew a thing to he good would do it ; that it is 
only involuntarily that the had are had; that he who 
knowingly tells a lie is a better man than he who tells a 
lie m ignorance ; and that it is right to injure one’s 
enemies. 

From such a statement of the philosophy of Socrates, we 
cannot fail to remark how superficial it must superficiality 
have been; it perpetually mistakes differences of views 
of words for distinctions of things , it also possessed little 
novelty. The enforcement of morality cannot he regarded 
as anything new, since probably there has never been an 
age in which good men were not to be found, who observed, 
as their rule of life, the maxims taught by Socrates ; and 
hence we may reasonably inquire what it was that has 
spread over the name of this great man such an unfading 
lustre, and why he stands out in such extraordinary 
prominence among the benefactors of his race. 

Socrates was happy in two things happy in those who 
recorded his life, and happy in the circumstances 
of his death. It is not given to every great man celebrity of 
to have Xenophon and Plato for his biographers , 
it is not given to every one who has overpassed the limit 
of life, and, in the natural course of events, has but a little 
longer to continue, to attain the crown of martyrdom in 
behalf of Virtue and morality. In an evil hour for the 
glory of Athens, his countrymen put Mm to death. It 
was too late when they awoke and saw that they could 
give no answer to the voice of posterity, demanding why 
they had perpetrated this crime. With truth Socrates 
said, at the close of his noble speech to the judges who had 
condemned Mm^ “ It is now time that we depart — I to die, 
you to hve , but which has the better destiny is unknown 
to aU except God.” The future has resolved that doubt 
For Socrates there was reserved the happier lot. 

No little obscurity still remains as respects the true 

VOL. I. L 
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nature of tliis dark transaction. Tke articles of accusation 
Theostensibie three : he rejects the gods of his country ; 
vcuaations he introduces new ones , he perverts the educa- 
agaanst him. youth. With truth might his friends say 

it was wonderful that he should be accused of impiety, the 
whole tenor of whose life was reverence for God — a recog- 
nition not only of the divine existence, but of the divine 
superintendence. “ It is only a madman,” he would say, 
“ who imputes success in life to human prudence and as 
to the necessity of a right education for the young, “It is 
only the wise who are fit to govern men.” We must con- 
clude that the accusations were only ostensible or fictitious, 
and that beneath them lay some reality which could 
reconcile the Athenians to the perpetration of so great a 
crime. 

Shall we find in his private life any explanation of this 
mystery^ Unfortunately, the details of it which have 
descended to us are few. To the investigations of classical 
criticism we can scarcely look with any hope, for classical 
criticism has hitherto been in a state of singular innocence, 
so far as the actual affairs of life are concerned. It regards 
Athenians and Eomans not as men and women like our- 
selves, but as the personages presented by fictitious 
literature, whose lives are exceptions to the common laws 
of human nature, who live in the midst of scenes of 
endless surprises and occurrences ever bordering on the 
marvellous. 

If we examine the case according to everyday principles, 
The character cannot fail to remark that the Socrates of our 
of Socrates m imagination is a very different mai^ from the 
Athens Socrates of contemporaneous Athenians. To us 
he appears a transcendent genius, to whom the great 
names of antiquity render their profound homage; a 
martyr in behalf of principles, of which, if society be devoid, 
life itself is scarcely of any worth, and for the defence of 
which it is the highest glory that a man should be called 
upon to die. To them Socrates was no more than an idle 
lounger in the public places and comers of the streets , 
grotesque, and even repulsive in his person ; affecting in the 
oddities of his walking and in his appearance many of the 
manners of the mountebank. Neglecting the pursuit of an 
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honest calling, for his trade seems to have been that of a 
stone-cutter, he wasted his time in discoursing with such 
youths as his lecherous countenance and satyr-like person 
could gather around him, leading them astray from the 
gods of his country, the flimsy veil of his hypocrisy being 
too transparent to conceal his infidelity. Nevertheless, he 
was a very brave soldier, as those who served with him 
testify. It does not appear that he was observant of those 
cares which by most men are probably considered as para- 
mount, giving himself but little concern for the support of 
his children and wife. The good woman Xantippe is, to 
all appearance, one of those characters who are xantippe his 
unfairly judged of by the world Socrates 
married her because of her singular conversational powers , 
and though he himself, according to universal testimony, 
possessed extraordinary merits in that respect, he found to 
his cost, when too late, so commanding were her excel- 
lencies, that he was altogether her inferior Among the 
amusing instances related of his domestic difficulties were 
the consequences of his invitations to persons to dine with 
him when there was nothing in the house wherewith to 
entertain them, a proceeding severely trying to the temper 
of Xantippe, whose cause would unquestionably be defended 
by the" matrons of any nation. It was nothing but the 
mortification of a high-spirited woman at the acts of a man 
who was too shiftless to have any concern for his domestic 
honour. He would not gratify her urgent entreaties by 
accepting from those upon whom he lavished his time the 
money that was so greatly needed at home. After his 
condemnatiqji, she carried her children with her to his 
prison, and was dismissed by him, as he told his friends, 
from his apprehension of her deep distress To the last 
we see her bearing herself in a manner honourable to a 
woman and a wife. There is surely something wrong in 
a man’s life when the mother of his children is protesting 
against his conduct, and her complaints are countenanced 
by the community. In view of aU the incidents of the 
history of Socrates, we can come to no other conclusion 
than that the Athenians regarded him as an unworthy, 
and perhaps troublesome member of society. There can be 
no doubt that his trial and condemnation were connected 

L 2 
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With, political measures. He himself said that he should 
have suffered death previously, in the affair of 
Ij®on of Salamis, had not the, government been 
political am- broken up. His bias was toward aristocracy, 
mosity. toward democracy. In common with his 

party, he had been engaged in undertakings that could 
not do otherwise than entail mortal animosities , and it is 
not to be overlooked that his indictment was brought for- 
ward by Anytus, who was conspicuous in restoring the 
old order of things. The mistake made by the Athenians 
was in applying a punishment altogether beyond the real 
offence, and in adding thereto the persecution of those who 
had embraced the tenets of Socrates by driving them into 
exile. Not only admiration for the memory of their master, 
but also a recollection of their own wrongs, made these 
men eloquent eulogists. Had Socrates appeared to the 
Athenians as he appears to us, it is not consistent with 
human proceedings that they should have acted in so 
barbarous and totally indefensible a manner 

If by the Daemon to whose suggestions Socrates is said 
TheDsemon to have listened anything more was meant 
of Socrates oouscience, we must infer that he laboured 

under that mental malady to which those are liable who, 
either through penury or designedly, submit to extreme 
abstinence, and, thereby injuring the brain, fall into 
hallucination. Such cases are by no means of infrequent 
occurrence Mohammed was affected in that manner. 

After the death of Socrates there arose several schools 
TheMegar'c professing to be founded upon his principles 
The divergences they exhibited when compared 
be insensible With One another prove how little there was of 
to pain precision in those principles. Among these 
imitators is numbered Euclid of Megara, who had been in 
the habit of incurring considerable personal risk for the 
sake of listening to the great teacher, it being a capital 
offence for a native of Megara to be found in Athens. Upon 
their persecution, Plato and other disciples of Socrates fled 
to Euclid, and were well received by him. His system was 
a mixture of the Eleatic and Socratio, the ethical pre- 
ponderatmg in his doctrine He maintained the existence 
of one Being, the Good, having various aspects — Wisdom, 
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God, Eeason, and showed an inclination to the tendency 
afterward fully developed by the Cynical school in his 
dogma that the mse man should be insensible to pain. 

With the Megaric school is nsnally classified the Cyrenaic 
founded by Aristippus Like Socrates, he held 
in disdain physical speculations, and directed his 
attention to the moral. In his opinion, happmess sure is the 
consists m pleasure , and, indeed, he recognized 
in pleasure and pain the criteria of external things. He 
denied that we can know anything with certainty, our 
senses being so liable to deceive us , but, though we may 
not perceive things truly, it is true that we perceive 
With the Cyrenaic school, pleasure was the great end and 
object of life. 

To these may be added the Cynical school, founded 
by Antisthenes, whose system is personal and ^ 
ferocious it is a battle of the mind against the schooi^Ton- 
body ; it is a pursuit of pleasure of a mental kind, SSs and 
corporeal enjoyment being utterly unworthy of a gratification 
man. Its nature is very well shown in the 
character of its founder, who abandoned all the con- 
veniences and comforts of life, voluntarily encounteiing 
poverty and exposure to the inclemency of the seasons His 
garments were of the meanest kind, his beard neglected, 
his person filthy, his diet bordering on starvation. To the 
passers-by this ragged misanthrope indulged in contemptu- 
ous language, and offended them by the indecency of his 
gestures. Abandoned at last by every one except Diogenes 
of Sinope, he expired in extreme wretchedness. It had been 
a favourite* doctrine with him that friendship 
and patriotism are altogether worthless ; and in ^ 
his last agony, Diogenes asking him whether he needed a 
friend, “ Will a friend release me from this pain he in- 
quired. Diogenes handed him a dagger, saying, “ This will.’* 
“ I want tG be free from pain, but not from life ” Into such 
degradation had philosophy, as represented by the Cynical 
school, fallen, that it may be doubted whether it is right to 
include a man like Antisthenes among those who derive 
their title from their love of wisdom — a man who con- 
demned the knowledge of reading and writing, who 
depreciated the institution of marriage, and professed that 
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he saw no other advantage in philosophy than that it 
enabled him to keep company with himself. 

The wretched doctrines of Cynicism were carried to their 
utmost application by Diogenes of Sinope. In early life 
Diogenes of he had been accustomed to luxury and ease, 
Sinope father, who was a wealthy banker, having 

been 'convicted of debasing the coinage, Diogenes, who in 
some manner shared in the disgrace, was in a very fit state 
of mind to embrace doctrines implying a contempt for the 
goods of the world and for the opinions of men. He may 
be considered as the prototype of the hermits of a later 
period in his attempts at the subjugation of the natural 
appetites by means of starvation. Looking upon the body 
as a mere clog to the soul, he mortified it in every possible 
manner, feeding it on raw meat and leaves, and making it 
dwell in a tub. He professed that the nearer a man ap- 
proaches to suicide the nearer he approaches to virtue. He 
wore no other dress than a scanty cloak , Sk wallet, a stick, 
and a drinking-cup completed his equipment : the cup he 
threw away as useless on seeing a boy take water in the 
hollow of his hand. It was his delight to offend every 
idea of social decency by performing all the acts of life 
publicly, asserting that whatever is not improper in itself 
ought to be done openly. It is said that his death, which 
occurred in his ninetieth year, was in consequence of 
devouring a neat’s foot raw. Prom his carrying the 
Socratic notions to an extreme, he merits the designation 
applied to him, “ the mad Socrates ” His contempt for the 
opinions of others, and his religious disbelief, are illus- 
trated by an incident related of him, that, having in a 
moment of weakness made a promise to some friends that 
His irreve- he would offer a sacrifice to Diana, he repaired 
rence the next day to her temple, and, taking a louse 
from his head, cracked it upon her altar. 

What a melancholy illustration of the tendency of the 
human mind do these facts offer. What a quick, yet 
inevitable descent from the morality of Socrates. Selfish- 
Decime of ness is enthroned ; friendship and patriotism are 
morality looked upon as the affairs of a fool happy is tjio 
man who stands in no need of a friend, still happier he 
who has not one. No action is intrinsically bad ; even 
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robbery, adultery, sacrilege, are only crimes by public 
agreement. The sage will take care bow be indulges in 
tbe weakness of gratitude or benevolence, or any other sucb 
sickly sentiment. If be can find pleasure, let Mm enjoy it , 
if pain is inflicted on bim, let bim bear it ; but, above all, 
let bim remember that death is just as desirable as life. 

If tbe physical speculations of Greece bad ended in 
sophistry and atheism, ethical investigations, it thus 
appears, bad borne no better fruit. Both systems, when 
carried to their consequences, bad been found to l3e not 
only useless to society, but actually prejudicial to its best 
interests. As far as could be seen, in tbe times of which 
we are speaking, tbe prospects for civilization were dark 
and discouraging, nor did it appear possible that any 
successful attempts could be made to extract from philo- 
sophy anything completely suitable to the wants of man. 
Yet, in the midst of these discreditable delusions, one of 
the friends and disciples of Socrates — ^indeed, it may be 
said, his chief disciple, Plato, was laying the foundation of 
another system, which, though it contained much that was 
false and more that was vain, contained also some things 
vigorous enough to descend to our times. 

Plato was bom about b.c 426. Antiquity has often 
delighted to cast a halo of mythical glory around 
its illustrious names The immortal works of 
this great philosopher seemed to entitle him to more than 
mortal honours. A legend, into the authenticity of which 
we will abstain from inqxuring, asserted that his mother 
Penotione, a pure virgin, suffered an immaculate concep- 
tion through the influences of Apollo. The god declared 
to Ariston, to whom she was about to be married, the 
parentage of the child. The wisdom of this great writer 
may justify such a noble descent, and, in some degree, 
excuse the credulity of his admiring and affectionate 
disciples, ^ho gave a ready ear to the impossible story. 

To the knowledge acquired by Plato during the eight or 
ten years he had spent with Socrates, he added all that 
could be obtained from the philosophers of Egypt, Gyrene, 
Persia, and Tarentum. With every advantage arising 
, from wealth and an illustrious parentage, if even it was 
only of an earthly kind, for he numbered Solon among his 
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ancestors, lie availed Mmself of the teaching of the chief 
philosophers of the age, and at length, returning to his 
native country, founded a school in the groVe of Hecademus 
Thrice during his career as a teacher he visited Sicily on 
His education ©ach occasion returning to the retirement of his 
and teaching academy He attained the advanced age of eighty- 
three years. It has been given to few men to exercise so 
profound an influence on the opinions of posterity, and yet 
it is said that during his lifetime Plato had no friends. He 
quarrelled with most of those who had been his fellow-dis- 
ciples of Socrates , and, as might be anticipated from the 
venerable age to which he attained, and the uncertain 
foundation upon which his doctrines reposed, his opinions 
were very often contradictory, and his philosophy exhibited 
many variations To his doctrines we must now attend 

It was the belief of Plato that matter is coeternal with 

The doctrines indeed, there are three primary 

ofPiato^The principles — God, Matter, Ideas; all animate 
prmci^iS^’^^ and inanimate things being fashioned by God 
from matter, which, being capable of receiving 
any impress, may be designated with propriety the 
Mother of Porms. He held that intellect existed before 
such forms were produced, but not antecedently to matter. 
To matter he imputed a refractory or resisting quality, 
the origin of the disoiders and disturbances occurring in 
the world ; he also regarded it as the cause of evil, account- 
ing thereby for the preponderance of evil, which must exceed 
the good in proportion as matter exceeds ideas It is not 
without reason, therefore, that Plato has been accused of 
Magianism These doctrines are of an Oriental tjast. 

The existence of God, an independent and personal 
He asserts the of the world, he inferred from proofs of 

exibtenceofa intelligence and design presented by natural 
personal God “All in the world IS for the sake of 

the rest, and the places of the single parts are so ordered 
as to subserve to the preservation and excellency of the 
whole , hence all things are derived from the operation of 
a Divine intellectual cause.” Prom the marks of unity in 
that design he deduced the unity of God, the Supreme 
InteUigenoe, incorporeal, without beginning, end, or 
change. His god is the fashioner and father of the 
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universe, in contradistinction to impersonal Nature In 
one sense, he taught that the soul is immortal and im- 
perishable; in amother, he denied that each individual 
soul either has had or will continue to have an everlasting 
duration. !From what has been said on a former page, it 
will be understood that this psychological doctrine is 
essentially Indian. His views of the ancient condition of 
and former relations of the soul enabled Plato Naiureofthe 
to introduce the celebrated doctrine of Eemims- 
cence, and to account for what have otherwise been 
termed innate ideas. They are the recollections of things 
with which the soul was once familiar. 

The reason of God contemplates and comprehends the 
exemplars or original models of all natural forms, whatever 
they may be ; for visible things are only fleeting shadows, 
quickly passing away , ideas or exemplars are everlasting 
With so much power did he set forth this pwa ideal 
theory of ideas, and, it must be added, with so theory, 
much obscurity, that some have asserted his belief in an 
extramundane space in which exist incorporeal beings, the 
ideas or original exemplars of all organic and inorganic 
forms An illustration may remove some of the obscurity 
of these views. Thus all men, though they may present 
different appearances when compared with each other, are 
obviously fashioned upon the same model, to which they 
all more or less perfectly conform. All trees Exemplars or 
of the same kind, though they may differ from *yp®s 
one another, are, in like manner, fashioned upon a common 
model, to which they more or less perfectly conform 
To such models, exemplars, or types, Plato gave the 
designation of Ideas. Our knowledge thereof is clearly 
not obtained from the senses, but from reflection Now 
Plato asserted that these ideas are not only conceptions of 
the mind, but actually perceptions or entities having a 
real existence, nay, more, that they are the only real 
existences. Objects are thus only material embodiments 
of ideas, and in representation are not exact ; for corre- 
spondence between an object and its model is only so far as 
circumstances will permit Hence we can never determine 
all the properties or functions of the idea from an exami- 
nation of its imperfect material representation, any more 
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/han we can discover t]ie character or qualities of a man 
from pictures of him, no matter how excellent those 
pictures may be. o 

The Ideal theory of Plato, therefore, teaches that, 
beyond this world of delusive appearances, this world of 
material objects, there is another world, invisible, eternal, 
and essentially true; that, though we cannot trust our 
senses for the correctness of the indications they yield, 
there are other impressions upon which we may fall back 
Doctrine of to aid US in coming to the truth, the reminis- 
Reminiscence cences or recoUections still abiding in the soul of 
the things it formerly knew, either in the realm of pure 
ideas, or in the states of former life through which it has 
passed. For Plato says that there are souls which, in 
periods of many thousand years, have successively trans- 
Recoiiections through bodies of various kinds Of 

dimngtraus- these various conditions they retain a recollec- 
migrataon more faintly or vividly, as the case may 

be. Ideas seemmg to be implanted in the human mind, 
but certainly never communicated to us by the senses, are 
derived from those former states. If this recollection of 
ancient events and conditions were absolutely precise and 
correct, then man would have an innate means for deter- 
mining the truth. But such reminiscences being, in their 
nature, imperfect and uncertain, we never can attain to 
absolute truth. With Plato, the Beautiful is the perfect 
image of the true. Love is the desire of the soul for 
Beauty, the attraction of like for like, the longing of th€ 
divinity within us for the divinity beyond us ; and the 
Good, which is beauty, truth, justice, is God—^God in his 
abstract state. 

From the Platonic system it therefore followed that 
science is impossible to man, and possible only to God , 
that, however, recollecting our origin, we ought not to 
despair, but elevate our intellectual aim as high as we 
may ; that all knowledge is not attributable to our present 
senses ; for, if that were the case, all men would be equally 
wise, their senses being equal in acuteness ; but a very 
large portion, and by far the surest portion, is derived 
from reminiscence of our former states , that each indi- 
vidual soul is an idea, and that, of ideas generally, the 
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lower ‘are held together by the higher, and hence, j&nally 
by one which is supreme ; that God is the sum ©od is tibie 
of ideas, and is tjaerefore eternal and unchange- of ideas 
able, the sensuous conditions of time and space having no 
relation to him, and bemg inapplicable in any concep- 
tion of his attributes ; that he is the measure of all things, 
and not man, as Protagoras supposed ; that the universe is 
a type of him ; that matter itself is an absolute negation, 
and is the same as space , that the forms presented by our 
senses are unsubstantial shadows, and no reality ; that, so 
far from there being an mfinity of worlds, there is but 
one, which, as the work of God, is neither ^he nature of 
subject to age nor decay, and that it consists of the world and 
a body and a soul, in another respect it may be 
said to be composed of lire and earth, which can only be 
made to cohere through the intermedium of air and water, 
and hence the necessity of the existence of the four 
elements ; that of geometrical forms, the pyramid corre- 
sponds to fire, the cube to earth, the octahedron to air, 
these forms being produced from triangles connected by 
certain numerical ratios ; that the entire sum of vitality 
is divided by God into seven parts, answering to the 
divisions of the musical octave, or to the seven planets , 
that the world is an animal having within it a soul ; for 
man is warm, and so is the world ; man is made of various 
elements, and so is the world , and, as the body of man 
has a soul, so too must the world have one , that there it 
a race of created, generated, and visible gods, who must 
be distinguished from the eternal, their bodies being 
composed JPor the most part of fire, their shape spherical , 
that the earth is the oldest and first of the starry bodies, 
its place being in the centre of the univeise, or in the 
axis thereof, where it remains, balanced by its own 
equilibrium , that perhaps it is an ensouled being and a 
generated^ god , that the mortal races are three, answering 
to Earth, Air, and Water ; that the male man was the first 
made of mortals, and that from him the female, and 
beasts, and birds, and fishes issued forth; that the supe* 
riority of man depends upon his being a religious animal ; 
that each mortal consists of two portions, a soul and a 
body — their separation constitutes death , that of the soul 
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there are two primitive component parts, a mortal and an 
immortal, the one being made by the created gods, and 
Triple con- Supieme ; thatr for the purpose 

stitution of of uniting these parts together, it is necessary 
the soul. there should be an intermedium, and that 

this is the daemonic portion or spirit, that our mental 
struggles arise from this triple constitution of Appetite, 
Spirit, and Eeason; that Eeason alone is immortal, and 
the others die , that the number of souls in the universe 
is invariable or constant , that the sentiment of pre- 
existenoe proves the soul to have existed before the body ; 
that, since the soul is the cause of motion, it can neither 
be produced nor decay, else all motion must eventually 
Transmigra- cease , that, as to the condition of departed 
tionand souls, they hover as shades around the graves, 
wards Sd piuiug for restoiation to their lifeless boSes, or 
punisiiments migrating through various human or brute 
shapes, but that an unembodied life in God is reserved for 
the virtuous philosopher, that valour is nothing but 
knowledge, and virtue a knowledge of good, that the 
soul, on entering the body, is irrational or in a trance, 
and that the god, the star who formed its created part, 
influences its career, and hence its fortunes may be 
predicted by astrological computations ; that there are 
future rewards and punishments, a residence being ap- 
pomted for the righteous in his kindred star, for those 
whose lives have been less pure there is a second birth 
under the form of a woman, and, if evil courses are still 
persisted in, successive transmigrations through various 
brutes are in reserve — ^the frivolous passing mto birds, 
the unphilosopliical into beasts, the ignorant into fishes , 
that the world undergoes periodical revolutions by fire and 
water, its destructions and reproductions depending upon 
the coincidences of the stars. Of Plato’s views of human 
physiology I can offer no better statement ^than the 
The physio- following from Eitter . “ All in the human body 
logy of Plato is formed for the sake of the Eeason, after certain 
determinate ends. Accordingly, first of all, a seat must 
be provided for the god-like portion of the soul, the head, 
viz., which IS round, and similar to the perfect shape of 
the whole, furnished with the organs of cognition, slightly 
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covered witli flesh, whioli impedes the senses To the 
head is given the direction of the whole frame, hence its 
position at th^ top, and, since the animal creation 
possesses all the six irregular motions, and the head ought 
not to roll upon the ground, the human form is long, with 
legs for walking and arms for serving the body, and the 
anterior part is fashioned differently from the posterior 
Now, the reason being seated in the head, the spirit oi 
irascible soul has its seat in the breast, under the head, 
in order that it may be within call and command of the 
Eeason, but yet separated from the head by the neck, that 
it might not mix with it. The conoupiscible has likewise 
its particular seat in the lower part of the trunk, the 
abdomen, separated by the diaphragm from that of the 
irascible, since it is destined, being separate from both, 
to be governed and held in order both by the spirit and 
the Eeason. For this end God has given it a watdh, the 
liver, which is dense, smooth, and shining, and, containing 
in combination both bitter and sweet, is fitted to receive 
and reflect, as a mirror, the images of thoughts When- 
ever the Eeason disapproves, it checks inordinate desues by 
its bitterness, and, on the other hand, when it approves, 
all is soothed into gentle repose by its sweetness ; more- 
over, in sleep, in sickness, or in inspiration it becomes 
prophetic, so that even the vilest portion of the body is in 
a certain degree participant of truth. In other respects 
the lower portion of the trunk is fashioned with equal 
adaptation for the ends it has to serve The spleen is 
placed on the left side of the liver, in order to secrete and 
carry off, the impurities which the diseases of the body 
might produce and accumulate. The intestines are coiled 
many times, in order that the food may not pass too quickly 
through the body, and so occasion again an immoderate 
desire for more , for such a constant appetite would render 
the pursTjit of philosophy impossible, and make man dis- 
obedient to the commands of the divinity within Eim.” 

The reader will gather from the preceding paragraph how 
much of wisdom and of folly, of knowledge and of igno- 
rance, the doctrines of Plato present. I may be permitted 
to continue this analysis of his writings a little farther, 
with the intention of exhibiting the manner in which he 
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carried his views into practice ; for Plato asserted that, 
His ethical though the supreme good is unattainable by our 
deas reason, we must try to resembl/e God as far as 

it is possible for the changeable to copy the eternal, 
remembering that pleasure is not the end of man, and, 
though the sensual part of the soul dwells on eating and 
drinking, riches and pleasure, and the spiritual on worldly 
honours and distinctions, the reason is devoted to know- 
ledge. Pleasure, therefore, cannot be attributed to the 
gods, though knowledge may; pleasure, which is not a 
good in itself, but only a means thereto. Each of the^ 
three parts of the soul has its own appropriate virtue, that 
of reason being wisdom ; that of the spirit, courage ; that 
of the appetite, temperance ; and for the sake of perfection, 
justice IS added for the mutual regulation of the other 
three. 

In carrying his ethical conceptions into practice, Plato 
His ro osed ^^sists that the state is everything, and that 
pohhcafm- what is in opposition to it ought to be destroyed, 
stitutions denies the right of property ; strikes at the 

very existence of the family, pressing his doctrines 
to such an extreme as to consider women as public 
property, to be used for the purposes of the state, he 
teaches that education should bo a governmental duty, 
and that religion must be absolutely subj’ected to the 
politician , that children do not belong to their parents, 
but to the state , that the aim of government should not 
be the happiness of the individual, but that of the whole , 
and that men are to be considered not as men, but as 
elements of the state, a perfect subj'eot differing from a 
slave only in this, that he has the state for his master. 
He recommends the exposure of deformed and sickly 
infants, and requires every citizen to be initiated into 
every species of falsehood and fraud Distinguishing 
between mere social unions and true polities, and^insisting 
that there should be an analogy between the state and the 
soul as respects triple constitution, he establishes a division 
of ruler, warriors, and labourers, preferring, therefore, a 
monarchy reposing on aristocracy, particularly of talent. 
Though he considers music essential to education, his 
opinion of the fine arts is so low that he would admit 
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into liis state painters and mnsicians only under severe 
restrictions, or not at all. It was for the sake of having 
tins chimerical r^ublic realized in Sicily that The Republic 
he made a journey to Dionysius , and it may he of 
added that it was well for those whom he hoped to have 
subjected to the experiment that his wild and visionary 
scheme was never permitted to be carried into effect. In 
our times extravagant social plans have been proposed, 
and some have been attempted ; but we have witnessed 
nothing so absurd as this vaunted republic of Plato. It 
shows a surprising ignorance of the acts and wants of 
jaan in his social condition. 

Some of the more important doctrines of Plato are 
worthy of further reflection. I shall therefore detain 
the reader a short time to offer a few remarks upon them. 

It was a beautiful conception of this philosophy that 
ideas are connected together by others of a higher Qrandenr of 
order, and these, in their turn, by others still Plato’s con- 
higher, their generality and power increasing as 
we ascend, until finally a culminating point is reached — a 
last, a supreme, an all-ruling idea, which is God. Approach- 
ing in this elevated manner to the doctrine of an Almighty 
Being, we are free from those fallacies we are otherwise 
liable to fall into when we mingle notions derived from 
time and space with the attributes of God ; we also avoid 
those obscurities necessarily encountered when we attempt 
the consideration of the illimitable and eternal. 

Plato's views of the immortality of the soul offer a 
striking contrast to those of the popular phflo- and of the 
sophy and sjiperstition of his time. They recall, 
in many respects, the doctrines of India. In Greece, those 
who held the most enlarged views entertained what might 
be termed a doctrine of semi-immortality. They looked for 
a continuance of the soul in an endless fatunty, but gave 
themselves^ no concern about the eternity which is past. 
But Plato considered the soul as having already eternally 
existed the present life being only a moment in our 
career ; he looked forward with an undoubting faith to 
the changes through which we must hereafter pass. As 
sparks issue forth from a flame, so doubtless to his 
imaginatioD did the soul of man issue forth from the soul 
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of the world. Innate ideas and the sentiment of pre- 
Tiiesenti- existence indicate onr past life. By the latter 
ment of pre- is meant that on some occasion j)erhaps of trivial 
existence concern, or perhaps in some momentous event, 
it suddenly occurs to us that we have been in like circum- 
stances, and surrounded by the things at that instant 
present on some other occasion before , but the recollec- 
tion, though forcibly impressing us w]th surprise, is 
misty and confused. With Plato shall we say it was in one 
of our prior states of existence, and the long-forgotten 
transactions aie now suddenly flashing upon us ? 

But Plato did not know the double structure and the 
double action of the brain of man , he did not remembei 
that the mind may lose all recognition of the lapse of 
time, and, with equal facility, compress into the twinkling 
of an eye events so numerous that for their occurrence 
But this even years would seem to be required ; 

ariLs from or. Conversely, that it can take a single, a simple 
Si Stmc- which one would suppose might be disposed 
tion of the of m a moment, and dwell upon it, dilating oi 
ijram swelling it out, until all the hours of a long 
night are consumed. Of the truth of these singular effects 
we have not only such testimony as that offered by those 
who have been restored from death by drowning, vrho 
describe the flood of memory rushing upon them in the 
last moment of their mortal agony, the long train of all 
the affairs in which they have borne a part seen in an 
instant, as we see the landscape, with all its various 
objects, by a flash of lightnmg at night, and that with 
appalling distinctness, but also from our own experience 
in our dreams It is shown in my Physiology how the 
phenomena of the sentiment of pre-existence may, upon 
these principles, be explained, each hemisphere of the 
brain thinking for itself, and the mind deluded as respects 
the lapse of time, mistaking these simultaneous actions 
for successive ones, and referring one of the wo impres- 
sions to an indistinct and misty past To Plato such 
facts as these afforded copious proofs of the prior existence 
of the soul, and strong foundations for a faith in its future 
life 

Thus Plato’s doctrine of the immortality of the soul 
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implies a double immortality ; the past eternity, as well 
4is that to come, falls within its scope. In the national 
superstition of Ms time, the spiritual principle , , 

seemed to arise without author or generator, immortality. 
Ending its chance residence in the tabernacle 
0 f the body, growing with its growth and 
strengthening with its strength, acquiring for each period 
of life a correspondence of form and of feature with its 
companion the body, successively assuming the appearance 
of the infant, the youth, the adult, the white-bearded 
patriarch. - The shade who wandered in the Stygian 
fields, or stood before the tribunal of Minos to receive Ms 
doom, was thought to correspond in aspect with the 
aspect of the body at death. It was thus that Ulysses 
recognized the forms of Patroclus and AcMlles, and other 
heroes of the ten years’ siege, it was thus that the 
peasant recognized the ghost of his enemy or friend. As 
a matter of superstition, these notions had their use, but 
in a philosophical sense it is impossible to conceive any- 
thing more defective. 

Man differs from a lifeless body or a brute in this, that 
it is not with the present moment alone that delations of 
he has to deal. For the brute the past, when the past and 
gone, is clean gone for ever, and the future, 
before it approaches, is as if it were never to be. Man, 
by his recollection, makes the past a part of the present, 
and his foreknowledge adds the future thereto, thereby 
uniting the three in one 

Some of the illustrations commonly given of Platons 
Ideal theo;i;y may also be instructively used for on 

showing the manner in which Ms facts are the ideal 
dealt with by the methods of modem science 
Thus Plato would say that there is contained in every 
acorn the ideal type of an oak, in accordance with wMch 
as soon as suitable circumstances occur, the acoxn will 
develop itself into an oak, and into no other tree. In the 
act of development of such a seed into its final growth 
there are, therefore, two things demanding attention, the 
intrinsic character of the seed and the external forces 
acting upon it. The Platonic doctrine draws such a 
distinction emphatically ; its essential purpose is to assert 

VOL. I, M 
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the absolute existence and independence of that innato 
type and its imperishability. Though it requires tho 
agency of external circumstances for its^completo realiza- 
tion, its being IS altogether irrespective of them There 
are, therefore, in such a case, two elements concerned — an 
internal and an external. A like duality is perceived in 
many other physiological instances, as in the relationship 
of mind and matter, thought and sensation. It is the aim 
of the Platonic philosophy to magnify the internal at the 
expense of the external m the case of man, thereby 
asserting the absolute supremacy of intellect , this being 
the particular in which man is distinguished from the 
brutes and lower organisms, in whom the external 
relatively predominates. The development of any such 
organism, be it plant or animal, is therefore nothing but a 
manifestation of the Divine idea of Platonism. Many 
instances of natural history offer striking illustrations, as 
when that which might have been a branch is developed 
into a flower, the parts thereof showing a disposition to 
arrange themselves by fives or by threes. The persistency 
with which this occurs in organisms of the same species, 
is, in the Platonic interpretation, a proof that, though 
individuals may perish, the idea is immortal. How else, 
in this manner, could the like extricate itself from the 
unlike, the one deliver itself from, and make itself 
manifest among the many ^ 

Such is an instance of Plato’s views ; but the very 
'Jlustration, thus serving to bring them so explicitly 
oefore us, may teach us another, and, perhaps, a more 
correct doctrine. For, considering the duality presented 
by such cases, the internal and external, the immortal 
hidden type and the power acting upon it without, the 
character and the circumstances, may we not pertinently 
inquire by what authority does Plato diinimsh the 
influence of the latter and enhance the valiie of the 
former^ Why are facts to be burdened with such 
hypothetical creations, when it is obvious that a much 
simpler explanation is sufficient? Let us admit, as our 
best physiological views direct, that the starting-point of 
every organism, low or high, vegetable or animal, or 
whatever else, is a simple cell, the manner of development 
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of wMcL. depends altogetlier on the circumstances and 
influences to wHcli it is exposed ; that, so long as those 
circumstances ar^ the same the resulting form will he the 
same, and that as soon as those circumstances differ the 
resulting form differs too. The offspring is like its parent, 
not because it includes an immortal typical form, but 
because it is exposed in development to the same con- 
ditions as was its parent. Elsewhere I have endeavoured 
to show that we must acknowledge this absolute dominion 
of physical agents over organic forms as the fundamental 
principle m all the sciences of organization ; indeed, the 
main object of my work on Physiology was to enforce this 
very doctrme. But such a doctrine is altogether inconsis- 
tent with the Ideal theory of Platonism. It is no latent 
imperishable type existing from eternity that is domina- 
ting in such developments, but they take place as the issue 
of a resistless law, variety being possible under variation 
of environment. Hence we may perhaps excuse ourselves 
from that suprasensual world in which reside typical 
forms, universals, ideas of created things, declining tins 
complex machinery of Platonism, and substituting for it 
a simple notion of law. Nor shall we find, if from this 
starting-point we direct our thoughts upward, as Plato 
did from subordinate ideas to the first idea, anything 
incompatible with the noble conclusion to which he event- 
ually came, anything incompatible with the majesty of God, 
whose existence and attributes may be asseited with more 
precision and distinctness from considerations of the opera- 
tion of immutable law than they can be firom the starting- 
point of fantastic, imaginary, ideal forms. 

We have seen how the pre-Socratio philosophy ended in 
the Sophists , we have now to see how the post-Socratic 
ended in the Sceptics. Again was repeated the same result 
exhibited in former times, that the doctrines of Eiseoftiie 
the differeifb schools, even those supposed to be Sceptics 
matters of absolute demonstration, were not only essentially 
different, but in contrai?iction to one another. Again, 
therefore, the opinion was resumed that the intellect of 
man possesses no criterion of truth, being neither able to 
distinguish among the contradictions of the impressions of 
the senses, nor to judge of the correctness of philosophical 
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dedtiotions, nor even to determine the intrinsic morality 
of acts. And, if there he no criterion of truth, there can 
be no certain ground of science, and there remains nothing 
for us but doubt. Such was the conclusion to which 
Pyrrho, the founder of the Sceptics, came. He lived about 
n,c. 300. His philosophical doctrine of the necessity of 
suspending or refusing our assent from want of a criterion 
of judgment led by a natural transition to the moral 
doctrine that virtue and happiness consist in perfect 
quiescence or freedom from all mental perturbation. This 
doctrine, it is said, he had learned in India from the Brah- 
mans, whither he had been in the expedition of Alexandei. 
On his leturn to Europe he taught these views in his 
school at Elis; but Greek philosophy, in its own order 
of advancement, was verging on the discovery of these 
tjonclusions 

The Sceptical school was thus founded on the assertion 
that man can never ascertain the true among phenomena, 
and therefore can never know whether things are in 
accordance or discordance with their appearances, for the 
same object appears differently to us in different positions 
and at different times. Doubtless it also appears differently 
to various individuals. Among such appearances, how 
shall we select the true one, and, if we make a selection, 
how shall we be absolutely certain that we are right ^ 
Moreover, the properties we impute to things, such as 
colour, smell, taste, hardness, and the like, are dependent 
upon our senses ; but we very well know that our senses 
are perpetually yielding to us contradictory indications, 
and it is in vain that we expect Eeasen to enable 
Sy^of "US to distinguish with correctness, or furnish us 
a criterion of the truth The Sceptical school 
° ^ thus made use of the weapon which the Sophists 
had so destructively employed, directing it, however, 
chiefiy against ethics. But let us ascend a s^tep higher. 
If we rely upon Eeason, how do we know that Eeason itself 
is trustworthy? Do we not want some criterion for it ? And, 
even if such a criterion existed, must we not have for it, in 
its turn, some higher criterion^ The Sceptic thus justified 
his assertion that to man there is no criterion of truth. 

In accordance with these principles, the Sceptics denied 
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that we can ever attain to a knowledge of existence from a 
knowledge of phenomena. They earned their The doctrines 
doubt to such ap. extreme as to assert that we 
can never know the truth of anything that we have 
asserted, no, not even, the truth of this very assertion 
itself. “We assert nothing,” said they; “no, not even 
that we assert nothing.” They declared that the system of 
induction is at best only a system of probability, for an 
induction can only be certain when every one and all of 
the individual things have been examined and demon- 
strated to agree with the universal. If one certainty 
single exception among myriads of examples be knowledge 
discovered, the induction is destroyed. But how shall we 
be sure, in any one case, that we have examined all the 
individuals^ therefore we must ever doubt. As to the 
method of definitions, it is clear that it is altogethei 
useless; for, if we are ignorant of a thing, we cannot 
define it, and if we know a thing, a definition adds nothing 
to our knowledge. In thus destroying definitions and 
inductions they destroyed all philosophical method. 

But if there be this impossibility of attaining know- 
ledge, what is the use of man giving himself any trouble 
about the matter ? Is it not best to accept life as it comes, 
and enjoy pleasure while he may? And this is what 
Epicurus, B 0 . 342, had already advised men to do. Like 
Socrates, he disparages science, and looks upon pleasuie 
as the main object of life and the criterion of virtue 
Asserting that truth cannot be determined by Beason 
alone, he gives up philosophy in despair, or regards it as 
an inferior or ineffectual means of contributing to happi- 
ness. In his view the proper division of philosophy is 
into Ethics, Canonic, and Physics, the two latter The doctrines 
being of very little importance compared .with Epicurus 
the first. The wise man or sage must seek in an Oriental 
quietism for the chief happiness of life, indulging himself 
in a temperate manner as respects his present appetite, 
and addmg thereto the recoUection of similar sensual 
pleasures that are past, and the expectation of new ones 
reserved for the future. He must look on philosophy as 
the art of enjoying life. He should give himself no con- 
cern "as to death or the power of the gods, who are only a 
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delusion , none as respects a future state, remembering 
that tliQ soul, which is nothing more than a congeries of 
atoms, is resolved into those constituents at death There 
can be no doubt that such doctrines were Very well suited 
to the times in which they were introduced , for so great 
was the social and political disturbance, so great the un- 
certainty of the tenure of property, that it might well be 
suggested what better could a man do than enjoy his own 
while it was yet in his possession ^ nor was the induce- 
ment to such a course lessened by extravagant dissipations 
when courtesans and cooks, j‘ esters and buffoons, splendid 
attire and magnificent appointments had become essential 
to life. Demetrius Poliorcetes, who understood the condi- 
tion of things thoroughly, says, “ There was not, in my 
time, in Athens, one great or noble mind” In such a 
social state, it is not at all surprising that Epicurus had 
many followers, and that there were many who agreed 
with him in thinking that happiness is best found in a 
Tranquil in- indifference, and in believing that theio 

difference is is nothing in reality good or bad , that it is best 
best for man decide upon nothing, but to leave affairs to 
chance ; that there is, after all, little oi no difference be- 
tween life and death that a wise man will regard philo- 
sophy as an activity of ideas and arguments which may 
tend to happiness ; that its physical branch is of no other 
use than to correct superstitious fancies as to death, and 
remove the fear of meteors, prodigies, and other phenomena 
by explaining their nature , that the views of Democritus 
and Aristotle may be made to some extent available for 
the procurement of pleasure , and that we may learn from 
the brutes, who pursue pleasure and avoid pain, what 
ought to be our course tlpon the whole, it will be found 
that there is a connexion between pleasure and virtue, 
especially if we enlarge our views and seek for pleasure, 
not in the gratification of the present moment, but in the 
aggregate offered by existence The pleasures oi the soul 
all originate in the pleasures of the flesh ; not only those 
of the time being, but also those lecollected in the past 
and anticipated in the future. The sage will therefoie 
provide for all these, and, remembering that pain is in its 
nature transient, but pleasure is enduring, he will not 
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liesitate to encoxinter tlie former if lie can be certain that 
it will procure him the latter ; he will dismiss from his 
mind all idle fea>rs of the gods and of destiny, for these are 
fictions beneficial only to women and the vulgar ^ yet, 
since they are the objects of the national superstition, it is 
needless to procure one’s self disfavour by openly deriding 
them. It will therefore be better for the sage to treat 
them with apparent solemnity, or at least with outward 
respect, though he may laugh at the imposition in his 
heart. As to the fear of death, he will be especially 
careful to rid himself from it, remembering that death is 
only a dehverer from the miseries of life 

Under the title of Canonic Epicurus delivers his philo- 
sophical views , they are, however, of a very imperfections 
superficial kind. He insists that oui sensuous oftheCanomc 
impressions are the criterion of truth, and that 
oven the sensations of a lunatic and a dreamer are true. 
But, besides the impressions of the moment, memory is 
also to be looked upon as a criterion — ^memory, which is 
the basis of expeiience 

In his Physics he adopts the Atomic theory of Demo- 
critus, though in many respects it ill accords andcontradic- 
with his Ethics or Canonic, but so low is his tionsofiis 
esteem of its value that he cares nothing for 
that. Though atoms and a void are in their nature im- 
perceptible to the senses, he acknowledges their existence, 
asserting the occurrence of an infinite number of atoms of 
different kinds in the infinite void, which, because of their 
weight, precipitate themselves perpendicularly downward 
with an equable motion ; but some of them, through an un- 
accountable internal force, have deviated from their per- 
pendicular path, and, sticking together after their coUision, 
have given rise to the w'orld. Not much better than these 
vague puerihties are his notions about the size of the sun, 
the natu3^ of echpses, and other astronomical phenomena ; 
but he justifies his contradictions and superficiality by 
asserting that it is altogether useless for a man to know 
such things, and that the sage ought to give himself no 
trouble about them. As to the soul, he says that it must 
be of a material or corporeal nature, for this simple reason, 
that there is nothing incorporeal but a vacuum; ha 
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inclines to tlie belief tbat it is a rarefied body, easily 
movable, and somewhat of the nature of a vapour ; he 
divides it into four activities, corresponding to the four 
elements entering into its constitution , and that, so far 
from being immortal, it is decomposed into its integral 
atoms, dying when the body dies With the atomic 
doctrines of Democritus, Epicurus adopts the notions of 
that philosopher lespecting sensation, to the effect that 
eitlola or images are sloughed off from all external objects, 
and find access to the brain through the eye In his- 
theology he admits, under the circumstances we have 
mentioned, anthropomorphic gods, pretending '■to account 
for their origin in the chance concourse of atoms, and 
suggesting that they display their quietism and blessed- 
on ^®ssby<givmg themselves no concern about man 
isirre igion affairs. By such derisive promptings does 

Epicurus mock at the religion of his country — its rituals, 
sacrifices, prayers, and observances. He offers no better 
evidence of the existence of God than that there is a 
general belief current among men in support of such a 
notion; but, when brought to the point, he does not 
hesitate to utter his disbelief in the national theology, and 
to declare that, in his judgment, it is blind chance that 
lules the world. 

Such are the opinions to which the name of Epicurus 
has been attached ; but there were Epicureans ages before 
that philosopher was born, and Epicureans there will be 
Epicureans of m all time to come. They abound in our own 
moderatimes days, ever chaiacterized by the same features— 
an intense egoism in their social relations, superficiality 
in their philosophical views, if the term philosophical can 
be justly applied to intellects so narrow ; they manifest 
an accordance often loud and particular with the religion 
of their country, while in their hearts and in their lives 
they are utter infidels. These are they who constitute 
the most specious part of modern society, and are often 
the self-proclaimed guardians of its interests. They are 
to be found in every grade of life , in the senate, in the 
army, in the professions, and especially in commercial 
pursuits, which, unhappily, tend too frequently to the 
development of selfishness. It is to them that societv is 
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indebted for more tlian half its conuptions, all its hypo- 
crisy, and more than half its sms. It is they who infuse 
into it falsehood respects the past, imposture as respects 
the present, fraud as respects the future ; who teach it by 
example that the course of a man’s life ought to be de- 
termined upon principles of selfishness; that gratitude 
and affection are well enough if displayed for effect, but 
that they should never be felt ; that men are to be looked 
upon not as men, but as things to be used, that know- 
ledge and integrity, patriotism and virtue, are the de- 
lusions of simpletons , and that wealth is the only object 
which is really worthy of the homage of man ' 

It now only remains in this chapter to speak of tho 
latex Platonism. The Old Academy, of which Plato was 
the founder, limited its labours to the illustra- kiddie 
tion and defence of his doctrines. The Middle Academy of 
Academy, originating with Aicesilaus, born 
B.c. 316, maintained a warfare with the Stoics, developed 
the doctrine of the uncertainty of sensual impressions 
and the nothingness of human knowledge. The 
New Academy was founded by Carneades, bom Academy of 
S.O. 213, and participated with the preceding 
in many of its fundamental positions. On the one side 
Carneades leans to scepticism, on the other he accepts 
probability as his guide. This school so rapidly^ degene- 
lated that at last it occupied itself with ihetoric alone. 
The gradual increase of scepticism and indifference 
throughout this period is obvious enough ; thus Arcesilaus 
said that he knew nothing, not even his own ignorance, 
and denied both intellectual and sensuous knowledge. 
Carneades, obtaining his views from the old philosophy, 
found therein arguments suitable for his purpose against 
necessity, God, soothsaying, he did not admit that there 
is any such thing as Justice in the abstract, declaring that 
it is a pujiely conventional thing, 'indeed, it The dapiicity 
was his rhetorical display, alternately in praise of the later 
of justice and against it, on the occasion of his emiciaBs. 
visit to Eome, that led Cato to have him expelled from 
the city. Though Plato had been the lepresentative of an 
age of faith, a secondary analysis of all his works,, 
^plying an exposition of their contradictions, ended in 
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scepticism. If we may undertake to determine the precise 
aim of a philosophy whose representatives stood in such 
an attitude of rhetorical duplicity, it n^ay be said to be 
the demonstration that there is no criterion of truth in 
this world. Persuaded thus of the impossibility of phi- 
losophy, Oarneades was led to recommend his theory of 
the probable. “That which has been most perfectly 
analyzed and examined, and found to be devoid of 
improbability, is the most probable idea.’’ The degenera- 
tion of philosophy now became truly complete, the labours 
of so many great men being degraded to rhetorical and 
aitistic purposes. It was seen by all that Plato had 
destroyed all trust in the indications of the senses, and 
substituted for it the Ideal theory. Aristotle had de- 
rhe fourth stroyed that, and there was nothing left to the 
and fifth world but soeptioism. A fourth Academy was 
Academies founded by Philo of Larissa, a fifth by Anti- 
oohus of Ascalon. It was reserved for this teacher to 
attach the Porch to the Academy, and to merge the 
doctrines of Plato in those of the Stoics. Such a hetero- 
geneous mixture demonstrates the pass to which specula- 
tive philosophy had come, and shows us clearly that her 
disciples had abandoned her in despair. 

So ends the Greek age of Faith. How strikingly does 
End of the histoiy recall the coriesponding period of 
Greek age of individual life — the trusting spirit and the 
disappointment of youth. We enter on it full 
of confidence in things and men, never suspecting that 
the one may disappoint, the other deceive. Oui early 
experiences, if considered at all, afford only ^matter of 
surprise that we could over have been seriously occupied 
in such foUy, or actuated by motives now seeming so 
inadequate. It never occurs to us that, in our present 
state, though the pursuits may have changed, they are 
none the less vam, the objects none the less delijsive. 

The second age of Greek philosophy ended in sophism, 
the third in scepticism. Speculative philosophy strikes 
at last upon a limit which it can not overpass. This is 
its state even in our own times. It reverberates against 
the wall that confines it without the least chance of 
making its way through. 
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The Macedonian Oasipaign— H' isasi?oMs in %ts pohttcal Effects to 
Greece, but ushering in the Age of Beason 
Aeistotlb founds the Inductive Fhtlosoffhy — Hts Method the Inverse of 
that of Plato. — Its great power — In his oim hands it fails for want 
of Knowledge, but is earned out by the Alexandrians 
Zeno — Eis Philosophical Aim is the Cultivation of Virtue andKnow-‘ 
ledge — He is in the Ethical Eianch the Counterpart of Anstotle in 
the Physical. 

Foundation of the Museum of Alexandria. — The great Lihanes, 
Observatories, Botanical Gardens, Menageries, Eissecting Houses — Its 
Effect on the rapid Development of exact Knowledge — Influence of 
Euclid, Ajchimedes, Eratosthenes, Apollonius, Ptolemy, Hipparchus, 
on Geometry, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Chronology, Geography 
Decline of the & eehf Age of Beason 

The conquest of Persia by Alexander the Great is a 
most important event in European instory. That ad- 
venturer, cj.rrying out the intentions of Ms father Philip, 
commenced his attack with apparently very The Greek 
insignificant means, having, it is said, at the invasion of 
most, only thirty-four thousand infantry, four 
thousand cavalry, and seventy talents in money. The 
result of Ms expedition was the rum of the Persian 
cmpiie, anS. also the ruin of Greece. It was not without 
reason that Ms memory was cursed in his native country 
Her life-blood was drained away by Ms successes. In 
view of the splendid fortunes to be made in Asia, Greece 
ceased to be the place for an enterprising man. To such 
an extent did military emigration go, that Greek recruits 
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were settled all over iUe Persian empiie ; their ntimbor 
was sufficient to injure irreparably the country from 
which they had parted, but not sufficient to Hellenize the 
dense and antique populations among whom they had 
settled. 

Not only was it thus by the drain of men that the 
Macedonian expedition was so dreadfully disastrous io 
Its ruinous ^^^ece, the political consequences following* 
effect on thoso successful Campaigns added to the baneful 
Gieece result. Alexander could not have more effectu- 
ally ruined Athens had he treated her as he did Thebes, 
which he levelled with the ground, massacring six 
thousand of her citizens, and selling thirty thousand for 
slaves- The founding of Alexandria was the commercial 
end of Athens, the finishing stroke to her old colonial 
system. It might have been well for her had he stopped 
short in his projects with the downfall of Tyre, destroyed, 
Injury to ^^7 'Vindictive reasons, as is sometimes 

Athens from said, but because he discovered that that city 
of was an essential part of the Persian system. It 

was never his intention that Athens should 
derive advantage from the annihilation of her Phoenician 
competitor ; his object was effectually carried out by the 
building and prosperity of Alexandria. 

Though the military celebrity of this great soldier may 
be diminished by the history of the last hundred years, 
which shows a uniform result of victory when European 
armies are brought in contact with Asiatic, even under 
the most extraordinary disadvantages, there cannot be 
denied to him a profound sagacity and statesmanship 
excelled by no other conqueror. Before he became in- 
toxicated with success, and, unfortunately, too frequently 
intoxicated with wine, there was much that was noble 
in his character. He had been under the instruction 
of Aristotle for several years, and, on setti^^g out on 
his expedition, took with him so many learned men as 
Sdentific almost to justify the remark applied to it, that 
it was as much a scientific as a military 
SuSSim- undertaking. Among those who thus aocom- 
paigns. panied him was Callisthenes, a relative and pupil 
of Aristotle, destined for an evil end. Perhaps the assertion 
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that Alexander furnished to his master 250,000L and the 
services of several thousand men, for the purpose of 
obtaining and examining the specimens required in the 
composition of his work on the “ History of Animals 
may be an exaggeration, but there can be^ no^ doubt that 
in these transactions was the real beginning of that 
policy which soon led to the institution of the Museum at ^ 
Alexandria The importance of this event, ongmofthe 
though hitherto little understood, admits of no 
•exaggeration, so far as the intellectual progress through 
of Europe is concerned. It gave to^ the works 
of Aristotle their wonderful duration, it imparted to 
them not only a Grecian celebrity, but led to their 
translation into Syriac by the Nestorians in the fifth 
oentury, and from Syriac by the Arabs into their tongue 
four hundred years later. They exercised a living 
influence over Christians and Mohammedans indifferently. 


from Spain to Mesopotamia. _ . , 

If the letter quoted by Plutarch as havmg been written 
by Alexander to Aristotle be authentic, it not only shows 
how thoroughly the pupil had been indoctrinated into the 
wisdom of the master, but warns us how liable we are to 
be led astray in the exposition we are presently to give ot 
the Aristotelian philosophy. There was then, as unfortu- 
nately there has been too often since, a private as weU as 
a public doctrine. Alexander upbraids the philosopher for 
his indiscretion in revealing things that it was understood 
should be concealed Aristotle defends himself by asserting 
that the desired concealnaent had not heen hroien. By 
many other incidents of a trifling tmd &e attac^ent of 
the conqueror to philosophy is indicated ; thus Harpalus 
andNearchus,the companions of his youth, were 
the agents employed in some of his soientiio 
undertakings, the latter being engaged in sea 
explorations, doubtless having in the mam a 
-poHtioal object, yet fuU of interest to science. Had 
hved, Nearohus was to have repeated the 
oiroumnavigation of Africa. Harpalus, while governor of 
Babylon, was occupied in the attempt to exc!^ge we 
vegetation of Europe and Asia; he mtertransplpted the 
• ■productions of Persia and Greece, succeedmg, as is related. 
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ill Ms object of making all European plants tbat be tiled, 
except the ivy, grow in Mesopotamia Tbe journey to tb^ 
Caspian Sea, tbe expedition into tbe •African deserts, 
indicate Alexander’s personal taste for natural knowledge ; 
nor is it without significance tbat, wbile on bis deatb-bed, 
and, indeed, witbin a few days of bis decease, be found 
consolation and amusement in having Nearobus by bis 
side relating tbe story of bis voyages. Nothing shows 
more strikingly bow correct was bis military perception 
than tbe intention be avowed of equipping a thousand! 
ships for tbe conquest of Carthage, and thus securing bis 
supremacy in tbe Mediterranean. Notwithstanding all 
this, there were many points of bis character, and many 
events of bis life, worthy of tbe condemnation with which 
His unbridled visited ; the drunken burning 

passions and of Persepolis, the prisoners be slaughtered in 
iniquities bonour of Hepbasstion, tbe banging of Callis- 
tbenes, were tbe results of intemperance and unbridled 
passion. Even so steady a mind as bis was incapable o'^^ 
withstanding tbe influence of such enormous treasures as 
those be seized at Susa; tbe plunder of tbe Persian 
empire, tbe inconceivable luxury of Asiatic life; tbe 
uncontrolled power to which be attained. But be was not 
so imbecile as to believe himself tbe descendant of Jupiter 
Ammon, tbat was only an artifice be permitted for the 
sake of influencing those around him. We must not 
forget tbat be lived in an age when men looked fci 
immaculate conceptions and celestial descents. Those 
Asiatic ideas bad made tbeir way into Europe. Tbe 
Athenians themselves were soon to be reconciled to tbe 
appointment of divine honours to such as Antigonus and 
Demetrius, adoring them as gods — saviour gods — and 
instituting sacrifices and priests for tbeir worship. 

Great as were tbe political results of tbe Macedonian 
The Greek expedition, they were equalled by tbe in^llectual. 
age of Reason The times Were marked by tbe ushering in of a 
ushered m, pMlosopby. Greece bad gone through her 

age of Credulity, her age of Inquiry, her age of Faith; 
she bad entered on her age of Eeason, and, bad freedom of 
action been permitted to her, she would have given a 
decisive tone to tbe forthcoming civilization of Europe. 
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As Will be seeG. in the following pages, that great destiny 
did not await ber. From ber eocentrio position at Alex- 
andria sbe could iiot civibze Europe. In ber old its maMiity 
age, tbe power oi Europe, concentrated in tbe tSeS^SSa-^ 
Eoman empire, overthrew ber. There are very tion of 
few histones of tbe past of more interest to 
modern times, and none, unfortunately, more misunderstood, 
than this Greek age of Eeason manifested at Alexandria. 
It illustrates, in tbe most signal manner, that affairs control 
men more than men control affairs. Tbe scientific associ- 
ations of tbe Macedonian conqueror directly arose from tbe 
contemporaneous state of Greek philosophy in tbe act of 
reaching tbe close of its age of faith, and these influences 
ripened under tbe Macedonian captain who became King 
of Egypt. As it was, tbe learning of Alexandria, though 
diverted from its most appropriate and desirable direction 
by tbe operation of tbe Byzantine system, in tbe course of 
a few centuries acting forcibly upon it, was not without 
an infiuence on tbe future thought of Europe. Even at 
this day Europe wiU not bear to be fully told bow great 
that influence has been. 

Tbe age of Reason, to which Aristotle is about to intro- 
duce us, stands in striking contiast to tbe preceding ages. 
It cannot escape tbe reader that what was done by tbe 
men of science in Alexandria resembles what is doing in 
our own times ; their day was tbe foreshadowing of ours. 
And yet a long and dreary period of almost twenty centuries 
parts us from them. Politically, Aristotle, through bis 
friendship with Alexander and tbe perpetua- 
tion of tbe Macedonian influence in Ptolemy, of Anstotie 
was tbe connecting bnk between tbe Greek age ^ 

of Faith and that of Eeason, as be was also philosophically 
by tbe nature of bis doctrines. He offers us an easy 
passage from tbe speculative methods of Plato to tbe scien- 
tific methods of Archimedes and Eucbd. Tbe copiousness 
of bis doctrines, and tbe obscimty of many of them, might, 
perhaps, discourage a superficial student, unless be steadily 
bears m mind tbe singular authority they maintained for 
so many ages, and tbe brilbant results in all tbe exact 
parts of human knowledge to which they so quickly led. 
The history of Aristotle and bis philosophy is therefore 
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our necessaxy introduction to tlie grand, the immortal 
achievements of the Alexandrian school. 

Aristotle was horn at Stagira, in Thrace, b.c. 384. Hia 
Biography of father was an eminent author of those times , on 
Aristotle subjects of Natural History ; by profession^ he 
was a physician. Dying while his son was yet quite 
young, he bequeathed to him not only very ample means, 
but also his own tastes. Aristotle soon found his way to 
Athens, and entered the school of Plato, with whom it is 
said he remained for nearly twenty years During this 
period he spent most of his patrimony, and in the end was 
obliged to support himself by the trade of a druggist. At 
length differences arose between them, for, as we shall 
soon find, the great pupil was by no means a blind follower 
of the great master. In a fortunate moment, Philip, the 
King of Maoedon, appointed him preceptor to his son 
Alexander, an incident of importance in the intellectual 
history of Euroiie. It was to the friendship arising ^ 
through this relatibn that Aristotle owed the assistance 
he received from the conqueror during his Asiatic expedi- 
tion for the composition of “ the Natural History,” and also 
gained that prestige which gave his name such singular 
authority for more than fifteen centuries. He eventually 
founded a school in the Lyceum at Athens, and, as it was 
his habit to deliver his lectures while walking, his disciples 
received the name of Peripatetics, or walking philosophers. 
These lectures were of two kinds, esoteric and exoteric, the 
former being delivered to the more advanced pupils only. 
He wrote a very large number of works, of which about 
one-fourth remain. 

The philosophical method of Aristotle is the inverse of 
He founds the Plato, whose starting-pomt was univer- 

mductiTe phi- sals, the very existence of which was a matter 
losophy. faith, and from these he descended to parti- 

culars or details. Aristotle, on the contrary, ^rose from 
particulars to universals, advancing to them by inductions , 
and his system, thus an inductive philosophy, was in 
reality the true beginning of science. 

Plato therefore trusts to the Imagination, Aristotle to 
Eeason. The contrast between them is best seen by the 
attitude in which they stand as respects the Ideal theory. 
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Plato regal Js miiversals, types, or exemplars as kaving an 
actual existence; Aristotle declares that they jj^g 
are mere ahstragtions of reasoning. For the compared with 
fanciful remimscences derived from former ex- 
perience in another life by Plato, Aristotle substitutes the 
reminiscences of our actual experience in this. These ideas 
of experience are furnished by the memory, which enables 
us not only to recall individual facts and events witnessed 
by ourselves, but also to collate them with one another, 
thereby discovering their resemblances and their differences. 
Our induction becomes the more certain as our facts are 
more numerous, our experience larger. ‘‘ Art commences 
when, from a great number of experiences, one general 
conception is formed which will embrace all similar oases.” 
“If we properly observe celestial phenomena, we may 
demonstrate the laws which regulate them.” With Plato, 
philosophy anses from faith in the past ; with Aristotle, 
reason alone can constitute it from existing facts. Plato 
is analytic, Aristotle synthetic. The philosophy of Plato 
arises from the decomposition of a primitive idea into par- 
ticulars, that of Aristotle from the xmion of particulars 
into a general conception. The former is essentially an 
idealist, the latter a materialist 

From this it will be seen that the method of Plato 
was capable of produciug more splendid, though Theresiatsof 
they were necessarily more unsubstantial results , Piatomsm anu 
that of Aristotle was more tardy in its operation, 
but much more solid. It implied endless labour in the 
collection of facts, the tedious resort to experiment and 
observation, the application of demonstration. In its very 
nature it was such that it was impossible for its author to 
carry by its aid the structure of science to completion. 
The moment that Aristotle applies his own principles we 
find him compelled to depart from them through want of 
a suffioieni experience and sufficient precision in his facts. 
The philosophy of Plato is a gorgeous castle in the air, 
that of Aristotle is a solid structure, laboriously, and, with 
many failures, founded on the solid rock. 

Under Logic, Aristotle treats of the methods of arriving 
at general propositions, and of reasoning from them. Hit* 
logic is at once the art of thinking and the instrument 
VOL. I. N 
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of tliouglit. The completeness ol -onr knowledge depends 
Aristotle’s on the extent and completeness of onr ex- 
logic perience. His manner of reasoning is by tho 

syllogism, an argument consisting of tnree propositions, 
such that the concluding one follows of necessity from the 
two premises, and of which, indeed, the whole theory of 
demonstration is only an example Eegarding logic as 
the instrument of thought, he introduces into it, as a fun- 
damental feature, the ten categories. These predicaments 
are the geneia to which everything may he reduced, and 
denote the most general of the attributes which may be 
assigned to a thing. 

His metaphysics overrides all the branches of the phy- 
sical sciences It undertakes an examination of the postu- 
and meta- l^tes on wMch each one of them is founded, deter- 
physics mining their truth or fallacy. Considering that 
all science must find a support for its fundamental condi- 
tions in an extensive induction from facts, he puts at the 
foundation of his system the consideration of the individual, 
in relation to the world of sense, he regards four causes as 
necessary for the production of a fact — the material cause, 
the substantial cause, the efficient cause, the final cause. 

But as soon as we come to the Physics of Aristotle we 
Temporary weakness. The knowledge of his 

failure of his age does not furnish him facts enough whereon 
system build, and the consequence is that he is forced 

into speculation. It will be sufficient for our purpose to 
allude to a few of his statements, either in this or in his 
metaphysical branch, to show how great is his uncertainty 
and confusion. Thus he asserts that mattei; contains a 
triple form — simple substance, higher substance, which is 
eternal, and absolute substance, or God himself ; that the 
universe is immutable and eternal, and, though in relation 
The Penpate- vicissitudes of the world, it is unaffected 

ticphiio- thereby, that the primitive force T^hich gives 
rise to all the motions and changes we see is 
Nature; it also gives nse to Eest, that the world is a 
Substance, being, having a soul , that, since every 

Motion, ’ thing is for some particular end, the soul of man 
Space, Time. body, that Motion is the con- 

dition of all nature ; that the world has a definite boundary 
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and a liioited magnitude ; that Space is the immovable 
vessel in which whatever is may be moved ; that Space, 
as a whole, is without motion, though its parts may move , 
that it IS not to be conceived of as without contents , that 
it is impossible for a vacuum to exist, and hence there is 
not beyond and surrounding the world a void which con- 
tains the world, that there could be no such thing as 
Time unless there is a soul, for time being the number of 
•motion'^ number is impossible except there be one who 
numbers, that, perpetual motion in a finite right line 
being impossible, but in a curvilmear j)ath possible, the 
world, winch is limited and ever in motion, must 
be of a spherical form; that the earth is its ^ 
central part, the heavens the circumferential : hence the 
heaven is nearest to the prime cause of motion ; that the 
orderly, continuous, and unceasing movement of the celes- 
tial bodies implies an unmoved mover, for the unchangeable 
alone can give birth to uniform motion; that unmoved 
existence is God, that the stars are passionless bemgs, 
having attained the end of existence, and worthy above 
other things of human adoration; that the fixed stars aie 
in the outermost heaven, and the sun, moon, and planets 
beneath . the former receive their motion from the prime 
jnoving cause, but the planets are disturbed by the stars ; 
that there aie five elements — earth, air, fire, water, and 
ether ; that the earth is in the centre of the world, since 
earthy matter settles uniformly round a central point; 
that fire seeks the circumferential region, and interme- 
'diately water floats upon the earth, and air upon water ; 
that the elements are transmutable into one another, and 
hence many intervening substances arise, that each sphere 
is in interconnection with the others ; the earth is agitated 
and disturbed by the sea, the sea by the winds, which are 
movements of the air, the air by the sun, moon, and 
planets. Sach inferior sphere is controlled by its outlying 
or superior one, and hence it follows that the earth, which 
is thus disturbed by the conspiring or conflicting action of 
aU above it, is liable to the most irregularities ; that, since 
^■■niTnfl.1a are nourished by the earth, it needs must enter 
into their composition, but that water is required to hold 
the eai*thy matters together ; that every element must be 

N 2 
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looked upon as liying, since it is pervaded by tbe soul of 
tb4 world, that tbeie is an unbroken chain from tbe 
sikiple element through the plant and ai^imal up to man, 
the different groups merging by insensible shades into one 
Organic another thus zoophytes partake partly of the 
beings vegetable and partly of the animal, and serve as 
an intermedium between them , that plants are inferior to 
animals in this, that they do not possess, a single principle 
of life or soul, but many subordinate ones, as is shown by 
the circumstance that, when they are cut to pieces, each 
piece is capable of perfect or independent growth or life. 
Their inferiority is likewise betrayed by their belonging 
especially to the earth to which they are rooted, each root 
being a true mouth , and this again displays their lowly 
position, for the place of the mouth is ever an indication 
of the grade of a creature thus in man, who is at the* 
head of the scale, it is in the upper part of the body , that 
in proportion to the heat of an animal is its grade higher : 
thus those that are aquatic are cold, and therefore of very 
little intelligence, and the same maybe said of plants ; but 
of man, whose warmth is very great, the soul is much 
more excellent , that the possession of locomotion by an 
organism always implies the possession of sensation ; that 
the senses of taste and touch indicate the qualities of things 
in contact with the organs of the animal, but that those of 
smell, hearing, and sight extend the sphere of its existence, 
and indicate to it what is at a distance that the place of 
Physiological reception of the various sensations is the soul, 
conclusions from whioh issue forth the motions, that the 
blood, as the general element of nutrition, is essential to- 
the support of the body, though insensible itself it is alsa 
essential to the activity of the soul ; that the brain is not the 
recipient of sensations . that function belongs to the heart ; 
all the animal activities are united in the last ; it contains 
the principle of life, being the principle of motion , it is 
the first part to be formed and the last to die ; that the 
brain is a mere appendix to the heart, since it is formed 
after the heart, is the coldest of the organs^ and is devoid 
of blood, that the soul is the reunion of all the functions 
of the body : it is an energy or active essence ; being 
neither body nor magnitude, it cannot have extension, for 
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thouglifc lias no parts, nor can it be said to move in space , 
it IS as a sailor, wlio is motionless in a sMp wbicb is moving ; 
that, m the origip. of the organism, the male famishes the 
soul and the female the body ; that the body being liable 
to decay, and of a transitory nature, it is necessary for its 
well-bemg that its disintegration and nutrition should 
balance one another , that sensation may be compared to 
the impression of a seal on wax, the wax receiving form 
only, but no substance or matter , that imagination arises 
from impressions thus made, which endure for a length of 
time, and that this is the origin of memory ; that man 
alone possesses recollection, but animals share with him 
memory — memory being unintentional or spontaneous, 
but recollection implying voluntary exertion oi a search ; 
that recollection is necessary for acting with design. It is 
doubtful whether Aristotle believed in the immortality of 
the soul, no decisive iiassage to that effect occurring in 
such of his works as are extant. 

Aristotle, with a correct and scientific method, tried to 
build up a vast system when he was not in possession of 
the necessary data. Though a very learned man, 
he had not sufficient knowledge , indeed, there SSie’s 
was not sufficient knowledge at "that time in the 
world. Ikir many of the assertions I have quoted ^ “ 
in the preceding paragraph there was no land of proof ; 
many of them also, such as the settling of the heavy and 
the rise of the light, imply very poor cosmic ideas. It is 
not until he deals with those branches, such as comparative 
anatomy and natural history, of which he had a personal 
and practical knowledge, that he begins to write well. Of 
his physiological conclusions, some are singularly felicitous ; 
his views of the connected chain of oigauio forms, from the 
lowest to the highest, aie very grand. His metaphysical 
and physical speculations — for in reality they are nothing 
hut speculations — are of no kind of value His successful 
achievements, and also his failures, conspicuously prove the 
excellence of his system. He expounded the true prin- 
ciples of science, but failed to apply them merely for want 
of materials. His ambition could not brook restraint. He 
would rather attempt to construct the universe -without 
the necessary means than not construct it at all. 
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Alistotle failed wlien lie abandoned bis own principles, 
and the magnitude of his failure proves how just his 
principles were , he succeeded when he adhered to them. 
If anything were wanting to vindicate •their correctness 
and illustrate them, it is supplied by the glorious achieve- 
ments of the Alexandrian school, which acted in physical 
science as Aristotle had acted in natural history, laying a 
basis solidly in observation and experiment, and accom- 
plishing a like durable and brilliant result. 

From Aristotle it is necessary to turn to Zeno, for the 
Peripatetics and Stoics stand in parallel lines. The social 
Biography of Conditions existing in Greece at the time of 
Zeno Epicurus may in some degree palliate his 
sentiments, but virtue and honour will make themselves 
felt at last. Stoicism soon appeared as the antagonist of 
Epicureanism, and Epicurus found in Zeno of Citium a 
rival. The passage from Epicurus to Zeno is the passage 
from sensual grat&cation to self-control. 

The biography of Zeno may be dismissed in a few words. 
Born about b c. 800, he spent the early part of his life in 
the vocation of his father, who was a merchant, but, by a 
fortunate shipwreck, happily losing his goods during a 
voyage he was making to Athens, he turned to philosophy 
for consolation Though he had heretofore been somewhat 
acquainted with the doctrines of Socrates, he became a 
disciple of the Cynics, subsequently studying in the 
Megaric school, and then making himself acquainted with 
Platonism. After twenty years of preparation, he opened 
a school in the stoa or porch in Athens, from which his 
doctrine and disciples have received their name.^ He pre- 
sided over his school for fifty-eight years, numbering many 
eminent men among his disciples. When nearly a hundred 
years old he chanced to fall and break his finger, and, 
receiving this as an admonition that his time was accom- 
plished, he forthwith strangled himself. The Athenians 
erected to his memory a statue of brass. His doctrines long 
survived him, and, in times when there was no other con- 
solation for man, ofered a support in their hour of trial, and 
an unwavering guide in the vicissitudes of life, not only 
to many illustrious Greeks, but also to some of the great 
philosonhers, statesmen, generals, and emperors of Borne* 
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It was the intention of Zeno to substitute for the 
visionary speculations of Platonism a system directed to 
the daily practices of life, and hence dealing intention of 
chiefly with mor^s. To make men virtuous was stoicism 
his aim. But this is essentially connected with knowledge, 
for Zeno was persuaded that if we only know what is good 
we shall be certain to practise it. He therefore rejected 
Plato’s fancies of Ideas and Eeminiscences, leaning to the 
common-sense doctrines of Aristotle, to whom he approached 
in many details With him Sense furnishes the data of 
knowledge, and Eeason combines them, the soul being 
modified by external things, and modifying them in return, 
he believed that the mind is at first, as it were, a blank 
tablet, on which sensation writes marks, and that the dis- 
tinctness of sensuous impressions is the criterion of their 
truth. The changes thus produced in the soul constitute 
ideas ; but, with a prophetic inspiration, he complained that 
man will never know the true essence of things. 

In his Physics Zeno adopted the doctrine of Strato, that 
the world is a living bemg. He believed that Th^ Physics 
nothing incorporeal can produce an effect, and ofZem 
hence that the soul is corporeal. Matter and its properties 
he considered to be absolutely inseparable, a property being 
actually a body. In the world there are two things, 
matter and God, who is the Eeason of the world. Essentially, 
however, God and matter are the same thing, which as- 
sumes the aspect of matter from the passive point of view, 
and God from the active , he is, moreover, the prune 
moving force, Destiny, Necessity, a life-giving Soul, 
evolving ttiings as the vital force evolves a plant out of a 
seed; the visible world is thus to be regarded as the 
material manifestation of God. The transitory objects 
which it on all sides presents will be reabsorbed after a 
season of time, and reimited in him. The Stoics pretended 
to indicai;^, even in a more definite manner, the process by 
which the world has arisen, and also its future destiny ; 
for, regarding the Supreme as a vital heat, they supposed 
that a portion of that fire, declining in energy, became 
transmuted mto matter, and hence the origin of the world ; 
but that that fire, hereafter resuming its activity, would 
cause a universal conflagration, the end of things. During 
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the present state everytMng is in a condition of uncertain 
mutation, decays lieing followed by reproductions, and re- 
productions by decays , and, as a cataract shows from year 
to year an invariable form, tliougli the water composing it 

perpetually changing, so the objects around us are 
nothing more than a flux of matter offering a permanent 
form Thus the visible world is only a moment in the life 
of God, and after it has vamshed away like a scroll that 
is burned, a new period shall be ushered in, and a new 
heaven and a new earth, exactly like the ancient ones, shall 
arise Since nothing can exist without its contrary, no 
inj’ustice unless there was justice, no cowaidice unless there 
was courage, no lie unless there was tiuth, no shadow 
unless there was light, so the existence of good necessitates 
that of evil. The Stoics believed that the development of 
the world is under the dominion of paramount law, supreme 
law, Destiny, to which God liimself is subject, and that 
hence he can only develop the world in a predestined way, 
as the vital warmth evolves a seed into the predestined form 
of a plant. 

The Stoics held it indeooious to offend needlessly the 
Exoteric pin- I'^^igious ideas of the times, and, indeed, they 
losopbyottbe admitted that there might be created gods like 
those of Plato, but they disapproved of the 
adoration of images and the use of temples, making amends 
for their offences in these particulars by offering a semi- 
philosophical interpretation of the legends, and demon- 
strating that the existence, and even phenomenal display 
of the gods was in accordance with their principles. 
Perhaps to this exoteric philosophy we must arscribe the 
manner in which they expressed themselves as to final 
causes — expressions sometimes of amusing quaintness — 
thus, that the peacock was formed for the sake of his tail, 
and that a soul was given to the hog instead of salt, to 
prevent his body from rotting , that the finals cause of 
plants is to be food for brutes, of brutes to be food for men, 
though they discreetly checked their irony in its ascending 
career, and abstained from saying that men are food for 
the gods, and the gods for all. 

The Stoics concluded that the soul is mere warm breath, 
and that it and the body mutually interpervade one another. 
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They thonglit that it might subsist affcer death until the 
general conflagration, particularly if its energy Their opinions 
were great, as in the strong spirits of the virtuous of the nature 
and wise. Its unity of action implies that it 
has a principle of identity, the I, of which the physio- 
logical seat IS the heart. Every appetite, lust, or desire is 
an imperfect knowledge. Our nature and propert es are 
forced upon us by Fate, but it is our duty to despise all 
our propensities and passions, and to live so that we may 
be free, intelligent, and virtuous. 

This sentiment leads us to the great maxim of Stoical 
Ethics, “ Live according to Eeason or, since the world is 
•composed of matter and God, who is the Eeason of the 
world, Live in harmony with Nature.” As Eeason is 
•supreme ‘n Nature, t ought to be so in man. Our exist- 
ence should be intellectual, and all bodily pains 
and pleasures should be despised. A harmony rules of 
between the human will and universal Eeason 
constitutes virtue The free-will of the sage should guide 
his actions in the same irresistible manner in which 
universal Eeason controls natuie Hence the necessity of 
a cultivation of physics, without which we cannot distin- 
guish good from evil. The sage is directed to remembei 
that Nature, in her operations, aims at the universal, and 
never spares individuals, but uses them as means for ac- 
complishing her ends. It is for him, therefore, to submit 
to his destiny, endeavouiing continually to establish the 
supremacy of Eeason, and cultivating, as the things neces- 
sary to virtue, knowledge, temperance, fortitude, justice. 
He is at liberty to put patriotism at the value it is worth 
when he remembers that he is a citizen of the woild ; he 
must tram himself to receive in tranquillity the shocks of 
Destmy, and to be above all passion and all pain. He 
must never relent and nevei forgive. He must remember 
that ther^ are only two classes of men, the wise and the 
fools, as “ sticks can only either be straight or crooked, and 
very few sticks m this world are absolutely straight.” 

From the account I have given of Aristotle’s philosophy, 
it may be seen that he occupied a middle ground between 
^e speculation of the old plnlosophy and the strict science 
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of the Alexandrian scIiooL He is the true connecting 
Rise of Greek link, in the history of European intellectual 
science progress, between philosophy and science. Under 
liis teaching, and the material tendencies of the Macedonian 
campaigns, there arose a class of men in Egypt who gave 
to the practical a development it had never before attained ; 
for that country, upon the breaking up of Alexander’s 
dominion, b.o. 323, falling into the possession of Ptolemy, 
Political general found himself at once the deposi- 

positionofthe tary of spiritual and temporal power. Of the 
Ptolemies. former, it is to be remembered that, though the 
conquest by Camb 3 rses had given it a severe shock, it still 
not only survived, but displayed no inconsiderable tokens- 
of strength. Indeed, it is well known that the surrender 
of Egypt to Alexander was greatly accelerated by hatred 
to the Persians, the Egjrptians welcoming the Macedonians 
as their deliverers. In this movement we perceive at 
once the authority of the old priesthood. It is hard to 
tear up by the roots an ancient religion, the ramifications 
of which have solidly insinuated themselves among a 
populace. That of Egypt had already been the growth of 
more than three thousand years. The question for the in- 
trusive Greek sovereigns to solve was ^how to co-ordinate 
They co-ordi- f hoary system with the philosophical scepti- 
n^^Egyptian oism that had issued as the result of Greek 
oreekTcepti- thought. With singular sagacity, they saw 
cisna this might be accomplished by availing 

themselves of Orientalism, the common point of contact of 
the two systems ; and that, by its formal introduction and 
development, it would be possible not only to enable the 
philosophical king, to whom all the pagan gods were alike 
equally fictitious and equally useful, to manifest respect 
even to the ultra-heathenish practices of the Egyptian 
populace, but, what was of far more moment, to establish 
an apparent concord between the old sacerdotaUEgyptian 
party — strong in its unparalleled antiquity ; strong in its 
reminiscences ; strong in its recent persecutions ; strong in 
its Pharaonic relics, regarded by all men with a super- 
stitious or reverent awe — and the free-thinking and 
versatile Greeks. The occasion was like some others in 
history, some even in our own times ; a small but energetic 
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body of invaders was holding in subjection an ancient and: 
popnlons country. 

To give practical force to this project, a grand state^ 
institution was founded at Alexandria. It be- ^he Museum 
came celebrated as the Museum. To it, as to a ' 
centre, philosophers from all parts of the world 
converged. It is said that at one time not less than fourteen- 
thousand students were assembled there. Alexandria, in 
confirmation of the prophetic foresight of the great soldier 
who founded it, quickly became an immense metropolis, 
abounding in mercantile and manufacturing activity. As- 
is ever the case with such cities, its higher classes were 
prodigal and dissipated, its lower only to be held in 
restraint by armed force. Its public amusements were* 
such as might be expected — ^theatrical shows, music, horse- 
racing. In the solitude of such a crowd, or in the noise 
of such dissipation, anyone could find a retreat atheists 
who had been banished from Athens, devotees from^ the 
Ganges, monotheistic Jews, blasphemers from Asia Minor. 
Indeed, it has been said that in this heterogeneous com- 
munity blasphemy was hardly looked upon as a crime ; at 
the worst, it was no more than an unfortunate, and, it 
mio-ht be, an innocent mistake. But, since uneducated 
men need some solid suppoirb on which their thoughts may 
rest, mere abstract doctrines not meeting their wants, it 
became necessary to provide a corporeal representation 
for this eclectic philosophical Pantheism, and hence the* 
Ptolemies were obliged to restore, or, as some Establishment 
say, to import the worship of the god Serapis. 

Those who»affirm that he was imported say that 
he was brought from Sinope, modern Egyptian scholars, 
however, give a different account. As setting forth the- 
Pantheistic doctrine of which he was the emblem, his 
image, subsequently to attam world-wide fam^ was made 
of 5l kinis of metals and stones. “ AU is God But 
still the people, with that instinct which other nations and 
ages have displayed, hankered after a female divimty, and 
led to the partial restoration of the worship of Isis. It 
is interesting to remark how the humble classes never 
shake off the reminiscences of early life, leaning r^her to 
the maternal than to the paternal attachment. Perhapa 
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it is for that reason that they expect a more favourable 
attention to their supplications from a female divinity 
than a god. Accordingly, the devotees >of Isis soon out- 
numbered those of Seiapis, though a magnificent temple 
"had been built for him at Ehacotis, in the quarter adjoin- 
ing the Museum, and his worship was celebrated with more 
than impel lal splendour. In subsequent ages the worship 
of Serapis diffused itself throughout the Eoman empire, 
though the authorities — consuls, senate, emperors — know- 
ing well the idea it foreshadowed, and the doctrine it was 
meant to imply, used their utmost power to put it down. 

The Alexandrian Museum soon assumed the character of 
a Univeisity. In it those great libraries were collected, 
the pnde and boast of antiquity. Demetrius Phalareus 
TheAiexan- instructed to coUeot all the writings in 

(luan libraries the world. So powerfully were the exertions 
of himself and his successors enforced by the govern- 
ment that two immense libraries were procured. They 
contained 700,000 volumes. In this literary and scientific 
retreat, supported in case and even in luxury — luxury, for 
allusions to the sumptuous dinners have descended to our 
times — the philosophers spent their time in mental culture 
by study, or mutual improvement by debates. The king 
himself conferred appointments to these positions , in later 
times, the Eoman emperors succeeded to the patronage, the 
government thereby binding in golden chains intellect 
that might otherwise have proved troublesome. At first, 
in honour of the ancient leligion, the presidency of the 
establishment was committed to an Egyptian priest , but 
in the course of time that policy was abandoned. It must 
not, however, be imagined that the duties of the inmates 
were limited to reading and rhetoiical display , a far more 
Botanical Practical character was imparted to them. A 
gSdenT; me- botanical gaiden, in connection with the Museum, 
dStmg- offered an opportunity to those whc were in- 
iioases; Ob- terested in the study of the nature of plants ; a 
«ejrvatones zoological menagerie afforded like facilities to 
those interested in animals. Even these costly establish- 
ments were made to minister to the luxury of the times : in 
the zoological garden pheasants were raised for the royal 
table Besides these elegant and fashionable appointments, 
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anotlier, of a more foAidding and perhaps repulsive ^d, 
was added , an estahlishment which, in the light of 
our times, is sufiioient to confer immortal glory on those- 
illustrious and Ifigh-minded kings, and to put to^ shame 
the ionorance and superstition of many modem nations it 
was an anatomical school, suitably provided mth means 
for the dissection of t£e human body, ms anatonupal 
school being the basis of a medical college for the^ucation 
of physicians. For the astronomers Ptolemy Euergetes 
placed in the Square Porch an equinoctial and a solsti^ 
Lmil, the graduated limbs of these instruments bemg 
divided mto degrees and sixths. Theie weie in the 
observatory stone quadrants, the precursors of our mural 
quadrants On the floor a meiidian Ime was dravm for the 
adiustment of the instruments There were also astrolabes- 
and dioptras Thus, side by side, almost in the kings 
palace, were noble provisions for the cultivation of esnet 
science and for the pursuit of light liteiature. TJnder the 
same roof were gathered together geometers, astronomer, 
chemists, mechanicians, engineers There were also poete,. 
who mimstered to the literary wants of the dissipated 
city— authors who could write verse, not only in correct 
metre, but in all kinds of fantastic forms— teees, hearts, 
and eggs. 

and the grim theologian At their repasts oo _ 
casionaUy the kmg himself would preside, enhvening the 
moment with the condescensions of royal relaxation. IhM, 
of Philadelphus it is stated that he caused to be presented 
to the Stoic Sphaerus a dish of fruit made of w^, so beau- 

. - __ .. T j - 1 /vn-naTioTklja -FrnTYl tiatTirSbl. 
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that had been practised upon him, inquired vrhat he now 
thought of the maxim of his sect that “ the sage is nevei 
derived by appearances ” Of the same sovereign it is re- 
lated that he received the translators of 
Bible wi%i the highest honours, tsS 

tjihle Under the atmosphere of the place them usnaA 

religious ceremonial was laid aside, save 
Surteously requested one of the aged pnests to f er ^ 
^Sore pra^r. It is naively related that the Alex- 
pLeL, ever quick to discern ihetoncal merit, 
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testified tlieir estimation of the performance with lend 
applause. But not alone did literature and the exact 
BGiences thus find protection As if no subjects with which 
the human mind has occupied itself can be unworthy of 
investigation, in the Museum were cultivated the more 
doubtful arts, magic and astrology. Philadelphus, who, 
toward the close of his life, was haunted with an intolerable 
dread of death, devoted himself with intense assiduity to 
the discovery of the elixir of life and to alchemy. Such a 
comprehensive organization for the development of human 
knowledge never existed in the world before, and, consider- 
ing the circumstances, never has since. To be connected 
with it was the passport to the highest Alexandrian so- 
ciety and to court favour. 

To the Museum, and, it has been asserted, particularly to 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, the Christian world is thus under 
obligation for the ancient version of the Hebrew Scriptures 
The septua- — Septuagint Many idle stories have been 
gint trMisia- related respecting the circumstances under which 
that version was made, as that the seventy-two 
translators by whom it was executed were confined each in 
a separate cell, and, when their work was finished, the 
seventy-two copies were found identically the same, word 
for word, Prorb. this it was supposed that the inspiration 
of this translation was established. If any proof of that 
kind were needed, it would be much better found in 
the fact that whenever occasion arises in the New Tes- 
tament of quoting from the Old, it is usually done in the 
words of the Septuagint. The story of the cells underwent 
successive improvements among the early fathers, but is 
now rejected as a fiction ; and, indeed, it seems probable 
that the translation was not made under the splendid 
circumstances commonly related, but merely by the Alex- 
andrian Jews for their own convenience. As the Septuagint 
grew into credit among the Christians, it lost favour among 
the Jews, who made repeated attempts in after years to 
supplant it by new versions, such as those of Aquila, of 
Theodotion, of Symmachus, and others. From the first the 
Syrian Jews had looked on it with disapproval ; they even 
held the time of its translation as a day of mourning, and 
with malicious grief pointed out its errors, as, for instances^ 
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they affirmed that it made Methnsaleli live until after the 
Deluge. Ptolemy treated all those who were concerned in 
providing hooks for the library with consideration, re- 
munerating his translators and transcribers in a princely 
manner. 

But the modern world is not indebted to these Egyptian 
kings only in the particular here leferred Lasting in- 
to. The Museum made an impression upon the 
intellectual career of Europe so powerful and theoffiai 
enduring that we still enjoy its results. That scientific 
impression was twofold, theological and physical. The 
dialectical spirit and literary culture diffused among the 
Alexandrians prepared that people, beyond all others, for 
the reception of Christianity. For thirty centuries the 
Egyptians had been familiar with the conception of a 
triune God. There was hardly a city of any note without 
its particular triad Heie it was Amum, Maut, and 
Elhonso; there Osiris, Isis, and Homs. The apostolic 
missionaries, when they reached Alexandria, found a people 
leady to appreciate the profoundest mysteries. But with 
those advantages came great evils. The Trinitarian disputes, 
which subsequently deluged the world with blood, had 
their starting-point and focus in Alexandria. In that city 
Anus and Athanasius dwelt. Theie originated that 
desperate conflict which compelled Constantine the Great 
to summon the Council of Nicea, to settle, by a formulary 
or creed, the essentials of our faith. 

But it was not alone as regards theology that Alexandria 
exerted a power on subsequent ages . her influence was as 
strongly piarked in the impression it gave to science. 
Astronomical observatories, chemical laboratones, libraries, 
dissecting-houses, were not in vain. There went forth 
from them a spirit powerful enough to tincture all future 
times. Nothing like the Alexandrian Museum was ever 
called into existence in Greece or Eome, even in their 
palmiest 3.ays. It is the unique and noble memorial of the 
dynasty of the Ptolemies, who have thereby laid the whole 
human race under obligations, and vindicated their title to 
be regarded as a most illustrious line of kings. The 
Museum was, in truth, an attempt at the organization of 
human knowledge, both for its development and its 
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diffusion. It was conceived and executed in a practical 
manner worthy of Alexander. And though, in the night 
through which Europe has been passing — a night full of 
dreams and delusions — ^men have not entertained a right 
estimate of the spirit in which that great institution was 
founded, and the work it accomplished, its glories being 
eclipsed by darker and more unworthy things, the time is 
approaching when its action on the course of human events 
will be better understood, and its influences on European 
civilization more clearly discerned. 

Thus, then, about the beginning of the third century 
before Christ, in consequence of the Macedonian campaign^ 
The Museum wMch had brought the Greeks into contact with 
the ancient civilization of Asia, a great degree 
of inteUeotual activity was manifested in Egypt, 
paigns 033^ the site of the village of Ehacotis, once held 
as an Egyptian post to prevent the ingress of strangers, 
the Macedonians erected that city which was to be the 
entrepot of the commerce of the East and West, and to 
transmit an illustrious name to the latest generations. 
Her long career of commercial prosperity, her commanding 
position as respects the material interests of the world, 
justified the statesmanship of her founder, and the intel- 
lectual glory which has gathered round her has given an 
enduring lustre to his name. 

There can be no doubt that the philosophical activity 
here alluded to was the direct issue of the political and 
military event to which we have referred it. The tastes 
and genius of Alexander were manifested by his relations 
to Aristotle, whose studies in natural history h^ promoted 
by the collection of a menagerie ; and in astronomy, by 
transmitting to him, through Callisthenes, the records of 
Babylonian observations extending over 1903 years. His 
biography, as we have seen, shows a personal interest in 
the cultivation of such studies. In this particj^ilar other 
great soldiers have resembled him , and perhaps it may be 
inferred that the practical habit of thought and accom- 
modation of theory to the actual purposes of life pre- 
eminently required by their profession, leads them spon- 
taneously to decline speculative uncertainties, and to be 
satisfied only with things that are real and exact. 
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Under the inspiration of the system of Alexander, and 
guided hy the suggestions of certain great men who had 
caught the spirit of the times, the Egyptian kings thus 
created, under th^ir own immediate auspices, the Museum. 
State policy, operating in the manner I have previously 
described, fumished them with an additional theological 
reason for founding this establishment. In the Macedonian 
campaign a vast amount of engineering and mathematical 
talent had been necessarily stimulated into existence, for 
great armies cannot be handled, great marches cannot be 
made, nor great battles fought without that result When 
the period of energetic action was over, and to the military 
operations succeeded comparative repose and temporary 
moments of peace, the talent thus called foith found 
occupation in the way most congenial to it by cultivating 
mathematical and physical studies. In Alexandria, itself 
a monument of engineering and architectural skill, soon 
were to be found men whose names were destined for 
futurity — Apollonius, Eratosthenes, Manetho. Of these, 
one may be selected for the remark that, while 
speculative x-)hilosophers were occupying them- memtpio- 
selves with discussions respecting the criterion of 
truth, and, upon the whole, coming to the conclusion that no 
such thing existed, and that, if the tiuth was actually in the 
possession of man, he had no means of knowing it, Euclid 
of Alexandria was writing an immortal work, destined to 
challenge contradiction from the whole human race, and to 
make good its title as the representative of absolute and 
undeniable truth — ^truth not to be gainsaid in any nation 
or at anyjiime. We still use the geometry of Euclid in 
our schools. 

It IS said that Euclid opened a geometrical school in 
Alexandria about b.c. 300. He occupied himself not only 
with mathematical, but also with physical investigation. 
Besides many works of the former class supposed The wntings 
to have been written by him, as on Eallacies, o^EucUd. 
Conic Sections, Divisions, Porisms, Data, there are imputed 
to him treatises on Harmonics, Optics, and Catoptrics, the 
two latter subjects being discussed, agreeably to the views of 
those times, on the hypothesis of rays issuing from the eye 
to the object, instead of passing, as we consider them to do, 
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from the object to the eye. It is, however, on the ex- 
cellencies of his Elements of Geometry that the durable 
reputation of Euchd depends, and though the hypercriti- 
cism of modem mathematicians has perhaps successfully 
maintained such objections against them as that they 
might have been moie precise in their axioms, that they 
sometimes assume what might be proved, that they are 
occasionally redundant, and their arrangement sometimes 
imperfect, yet they still maintain their ground as a model 
of extreme accuracy, of perspicuity, and as a standard of 
exact demonstration. They were employed universally by 
the Greeks, and, in subsequent ages, were translated and 
preserved by the Arabs. 

Great as is the fame of Euclid, it is eclipsed by that of 
The wntmgs the Syracusau, born b c 287, whose 

and works of connection with Egyptian science is not alone 
Archimedes testified by tradition, but also by such facts as 
Ms acknowledged friendship with Oonon of Alexandria, 
and his invention of the screw still bearing his name, 
intended for raising the waters of the Nile. Among his 
mathematical works, the most interesting, perhaps, in his 
own estimation, as we may judge from the incident that he 
directed the diagram thereof to be engraved on his tomb- 
stone, was his demonstration that the solid content of a 
sphere is two-thirds that of its circumscribing cylinder. 
It was by this mark that Cicero, when Quaestor of Sicily, 
discovered the tomb of Archimedes grown over with weeds 
This theorem was, however, only one of a large number of 
a like kind, which he treated of in his two books on the 
spheie and cylinder in an equally masterly inanner, and 
with equal success. His position as a geometer is perhaps 
better understood from the assertion made respecting him 
by a modem mathematician, that he came as near to the 
discovery of the Differential Calculus as can be done 
without the aid of algebraic transformations, yjimong the 
special problems he treated of may be mentioned the 
quadrature of the circle, his determination of the ratio of 
the circumference to the diameter being between 3*1428 
and 3*1408, the true value, as is now known, being 3 1416 
nearly. He also wrote on Conoids and Spheroids, and upon 
that spiral still passing under his name, the genesis of which 
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had been suggested to him by Conon. In his work entitled 
‘ Psammites ” he alludes to the astronomical system subse- 
quently established by' Copernicus, whose name has been 
given to it. He *also mentions the attempts which had 
been made to measure the size of the earth, the chief 
object of the work being, however, to prove not only that 
the sands upon the sea-shore can be numbered, but even 
those required to M the entire space within the sphere of 
the fixed stars ; the result being, according to our system 
of arithmetic, a less number than is expressed by unity 
followed by 63 ciphers. Such a book is the sport of a 
geometrical giant wantonly amusing himself with his 
strength. Among his mathematical investigations must 
not be omitted the quadrature of the parabola. His fame 
depends, however, not so much on his mathematical 
triumphs as upon his brilliant discoveries in physics and 
his mechanical inventions. How he laid the foundation 
of Hydrostatics is famiHar to everyone, through the story 
of Hiero’s crown. A certain artisan having adulterated 
the gold given him by King Hiero to form a crown, 
Archimedes discovered while he was accidentally stepping 
into a bath, that the falsification might be detected, and 
thereby invented the method for the determination of 
specific gravity. Prom these iuvestigations he was 
naturally led to the consideration of the equilibrium of 
floating bodies; but his grand achievement m the 
mechanical direction was his discovery of the true theory 
of the lever* his suiq--ising merit in these respects is de- 
monstrated by the fact that no advance was made in theo- 
retical mechanics during the eighteen centuries interven 
mg between and Leonardo da Vinci. Of minor matters 

not fewer tha.Ti forty mechanical inventions have been 
attributed to him. Among these are the endless screw, 
the screw pump, a hydraulic organ, and bummg mirrors. 
His geniu^ is well indicated by the saymg popularly at- 
tributed to him, “ Give me whereon to stand, and I will 
move the earth,” and by the anecdotes told of his exertions 
against Marcellus during the siege of Syracuse; his 
invention of catapults and other engines for throwing 
projectiles, as darts and heavy stones ; claws ^ which, 
reaching over the walls, lifted up into the air ships and 
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and other instruments in the Observatory. He ascer 
tamed that the direction of terrestrial gravity is not 
constant, but that the verticals converge. He composed a 
complete systematic description of the earth in three 
books — ^physical, mathematical, historical — accompanied 
by a map of all the parts then known. Of his skill as a 
geometer, his solution of the problem of two mean pro- 
portionals, still extant, offers ample evidence; and it is 
only of late years that the fragments remaining of his 
Chronicles of the Theban Kings have been properly ap- 
preciated. He hoped to free history as well as geography 
from the myths that deform it, a task which the prejudices 
and interests of man will never permit to be accomplished. 
Some amusing anecdotes of his opinions in these respects 
have descended to us. He ventured to doubt the historical 
truth of the Homeric legends. “ I will believe in it when 
I have been shown the currier who made the wmd-bags 
which IJljsses on his homeward voyage received from 
JEolus.” It IS said that, having attained the age of 
eighty yeais, he became w^eary of life, and put an end to 
himself by ^oluntaiy starvation 

I shall heie pause to make a few remarks suggested by 
the chronological and astronomical works of chronology of 
Eratosthenes. Our current chronology was the Eratosthenes 
offspring of erroneous theological considerations, the 
nature of which requiied not only a shoit historical term for 
the various nations of antiquity, but even for the existence 
of man upon the globe This necessity appears to have 
been chiefly experienced in the attempt to exalt certain 
facts in the history of the Hebrews fiom their subordinate 
position in human affairs, and, indeed, to give the whole 
of that history an exaggerated value. This was done in a 
double way . by elevating Hebrew history from its tiue 
grade, and depreciating or falsifjung that of other nations. 
Among tliose who have been guilty of this literary offence, 
the name of the celebrated Eusebius, the Bishop of 
Caesarea in the time of Constantine, shoiild be designated, 
since in his chronography and synchronal tables he 
purposely “ perverted chronology for the sake of making 
synchronisms ” (Bunsen). It is true, as Niebuhr asserts, 
“ He IS a very dishonest wiiter.” To a great extent, the 
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superseding of tlae Egyptian annals was brouglit about by 
bis influence. It was forgotten, boweyer, that of all 
things cbronology is tbe least suited to be an object of 
inspiiation; and that, tbougb men ^ may be wholly 
indifferent to truth for its own sake, and consider it not 
improper to wrest it unscrupulously to what they may 
suppose to be a just purpose, yet that it will vindicate itself 
at last. It IS impossible to succeed completely in perverting 
the history of a nation which has left numerous enduring 
records Egypt offers us testimonials reaching over five 
thousand years. As Bunsen remarks, from the known 
portion of the curve of history we may determine the 
whole. The Egyptians, old as they are, belong to the 
middle ages of mankind, for there is a period antecedent 
to monumental history, or indeed, to history of any kind, 
during which language and mythology are formed, for 
these must exist pnor to all political institutions, all art, 
aU science. Even at the first moment that we gain a 
glimpse of the state of Egypt she had attained a high 
intellectual condition, as is proved by the fact that her 
system of hieroglyphics was perfected before the fourth 
dynasty. It continued unchanged until the time of 
Psammetichus. A stationary condition of language and 
writing for thousands of years necessarily implies a long 
and very remote period of active improvement and 
advance It was doubtless such a general consideration, 
rather than a positive knowledge of the fact, which led 
the Greeks to assert that the introduction of geometry 
into Egypt must be attributed to kings before the times 
of Menes Not alone do her artificial monuments attest 
for that country an extieme antiquity , she is herself her 
own witness , for, though the Nile raises its bed only four 
feet in a thousand years, all the alluvial portion of Egypt 
has been deposited from the waters of that river. A 
natural register thus re-enforces the written re/^ords, and 
both together compose a body of evidence not to be 
gainsaid. Thus the depth of muddy silt accumulated 
round the pedestals of monuments is an irreproachable 
index of their age. In the eminent position he occupied, 
Eusebius might succeed in perverting the received book- 
chronology; but he had no power to make the endless 
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tiade-wind that sweeps over the tropical Pacific blow a 
day more or a day less, none to change the weight of 
water precipitated from it by the Afiioan mountains, 
none to aiiest the' annual mass of mud brought down by 
the river. It is by collating such different orders of 
evidence together — the natural and the monumental, the 
latter gaining strength e\ ery year from the cultivation of 
hieroglyphic studies— that we begin to discern the true 
Egyptian chronology, and to put confidence in the 
fragments that remam of Eratosthenes and Manetho. 

At the time of which we are speaking — the time of 
Eratosthenes — general ideas had been attained to lespecting 
the doctrine of the sphere, its poles, axis, the equator, 
arctic and antaiotio circles, equinoctial points, Astronomy of 
solstices, eolures, horizon, etc No one com- Eiatosthenes 
petent to form an opinion any longer entertained a doubt 
respecting the globular form of the earth, the aiguments 
adduced in support of that fact being such as are still 
popularly lesorted to — the different positions of the 
horizon at ditferent places, the changes in elevation of the 
pole, the phenomena of eclipses, and the gradual dis- 
appearance of ships as they sail from us. As to eclipses, 
once looked upon with superstitious awe, their true causes 
had not only been assigned, but their periodicities so well 
ascertained that predictions of their occurrence could be 
made. The Babylonians had thus long known that after 
a cycle of 223 lunations the eclipses of the moon return. 
The mechanism of the phases of that satellite Attempts of 
was clearly undei stood. Indeed, Aristarchus Anstarcbus 
of Samos attempted to ascertain the distance of Sstlnce^fthe 
the sun from the earth on the principle of 
observing the moon when she is dichotomized, a method 
quite significant of the knowledge of the time, though in 
practice untrustworthy , Aristarchus thus finding that the 
sun’s disi^nce is eighteen times that of the moon, whereas 
it IS in reality 400. In like manner, in a general way, 
pretty clear notions were entertained of the climatic 
distribution of heat upon the earth, exaggerated, however, 
in tins respect, that the torrid zone was believed to be 
too hot for human life, and the frigid too cold. Observa- 
tionSj as good as could be made by simple instruments, 
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had not only demonstrated in a general manner the 
pi egressions, letiogiadations and stations of the planets, 
hut attempts had been made to accoun-^ for, or rather to 
1 epresent them, by the aid of epicycles. 

It was thus in Alexandria, under the Ptolemies, that 
modem astionomy aiose Ptolemy Sotor, the founder 
of this line of kings, was not only a patron of science, 
but likewise an author He composed a history of the 
campaigns of Alexander. Under him the collection of the 
libiaiy was commenced, probably soon after the 
tiie Ptokmies defeat of Antigonus at the battle of Ipsus, b.c 
301. The museum is due to his son Ptolemy Philailelphus, 
who not only patronized learning in his own dominions, 
but likewise endeavoured to extend the boundaries of 
human knowledge in other quarters. Thus he sent an 
expedition under his admiial Timosthenes as far as 
Madagascar Of the succeeding Ptolemies, Euergetes and 
Philopator were both veiy able men, though the later was 
a bad one ; he murdered his father, and perpetrated many 
horrors in Alexandria. Epiphanes, succeeding his father 
when only five years old, was placed by his guardians 
under the protection of Eome, thus furnishing to the 
ambitious republic a pretence for interfering in the affairs 
of Egypt. The same policy was continued during the 
leign of his son Philometor, who, upon the wdiole, was an 
able and good king Even Physcon, who succeeded in 
B G 140, and who is described as sensual, corpulent, and 
cruel-cruel, for he cut off* the head, hands, and feet of his 
son, and sent them to Cleopatra his wife — could not resist 
the inspiiations to w^hich the policy of his «ancestois, 
continued for nearly two centuries, had given birth, but 
was an effective promoter of literature and the arts, and 
himself the authoi of an historical work. A like inclina- 
tion was displayed by his successors, Lathyius and 
Auletes, the name of the latter indicating his proficiency 
in music The surnames under which all these Ptolemies 
pass were nicknames, or titles of derision imposed upon 
them by their giddy and satirical Alexandrian subjects. 
The political state of Aiexandiia was significantly said to 
be a tyranny tempered by ridicule. The dynasty ended 
in the person of the celebrated Cleopatra, who, after the 
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battle of Aotium, caused beiself, as is i elated in tbe 
legends, to be bitten by an asp. She took poison that sbe 
might not fall captive to Octavianus, and be led in his 
triumph through the stieets of Eome. 

If we possessed a complete and unbiassed history of 
these Greek kings, it would doubtless uphold their title 
to be regarded as the most illustiious of all ancient 
soveieigns. Even after then political power had passed 
into the hands of the Eomans — a nation who had no regard 
to tiuth and to right — and philosophy, in its old age, had 
become extinguished or eclipsed by riie faith of the later 
Caesais, enfoiced b}^ an unscrupulous use of their power, so 
strong was the vitality of the intellectual germ they had 
fostered, that, though compelled to lie dormant for 
centuries, it shot up vigorously on the first occasion that 
favouiing circumstances allowed 

This Egyptian dynasty extended its protection and 
patronage to literature as well as to science Thus 
Philadelphus did not considei it beneath him to count 
among his peisonal friends the poet Callimachus, 
who had wuitten a tieatise on birds, and honour- nouL?Titera- 
abl}’^ maintained himself by keeping a school in 
Alexandiia The couit of that sovereign was, 
moreover, adorned by a constellation of seven poets, to 
which the gay Alexandiians gave the nickname of the 
Pleiades They are said to have been Lycophron, Theo- 
critus, Callimachus, Aratus, Apollonius Ehodius, Nicander, 
and Homer the son of Macro. Among them may be dis- 
tinguished Lycophron, whose work, entitled Cassandra, 
still remaihs, and Theocritus, whose exquisite bucolics 
prove how sweet a poet he was. 

To return to the scientific movement. The school of 
Euclid was worthily represented in the time of Euergetes 
by Apollonius Pergaeus, forty years later than The writings 
Archimed^ He excelled both in the mathe- ofApoiionms. 
matical and physical department. His chief work was a 
treatise on Conic Sections. It is said that he Tvas the first 
to introduce the woids ellipse and hyperbola. So late as 
the eleventh century his complete woiks were extant in 
Arabic. Modem geometers describe him as handbng his 
subjects "With less power than his great predecessor 
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Arcidmedes, but nevertbeless displapng extreme precision 
and beauty in bis methods. His fifth book, on Maxima 
and Minima, is to be regaided as one of Jhe highest efforts 
of Greek geometry. As an example ot his physical in- 
quiries may be mentioned his invention of a clock. 

Fifty years after Apollonius, b c 160-125, we meet with 
the great astionomer Hjpparchus He does not appear to 
have made observations himself in Alexandiia, but he uses 
those of Anstyllus and Timochares of that place. Indeed, 
his great discovery of the precession of the equinoxes was 
essentially founded on the discussion of the Alexandrian 
observations on Spica Yirgims made by Timochaies. In 
pure mathematics he gave methods for solving all triangles 
The writings Spherical, he also consti noted a table 

ofHippar- of chords In astronomy, besides his capital 
chus discovery of the piecession of the equinoxes just 

mentioned, he also determined the first inequality of the 
moon, the equation of the centre, and all but anticipated 
Ptolemy in the discovery of the evection. To him also 
must be attributed the establishment of the theory of 
epicycles and eccentrics, a geometiical conception for the 
purpose of resolving the apparent motions of the heavenly 
bodies, on the principle of circular movement. In the case 
The theory of moon, Hipparchus succeeded in 

epicycles and the application of that theory, and indicated 
eccentrics might be adapted to the planets. Though 

never intended as a representation of the actual motions of 
the heavenly bodies, it maintained its ground until the era 
of Kepler and Kewton, when the heliocentric doctrine, and 
that of elliptic motions, were incontestably estabhshed 
Even Newton himself, in the 37th proposition of the third 
book of the “Principia,” availed himself of its aid. Hippar- 
chus also undertook to make a register of the stars by the 
method of aHneations — ^that is, by indicating those which 
were in the same apparent straight line. The laumber of 
stars catalogued by him was 1,080. If he thus depicted the 
aspect of the sky for his times, he also endeavoured to do 
the same for the surface of the earth by marking the position 
of towns and other places by lines of latitude and longitude. 

Subsequently to Hipparchus, we find the astronomers 
Geminus and Cleomedes ; their fame, however, is totally 
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author of the 
ortnematHematicalcon- r™, 

SStW deserving of 

bestowed upon it, “a noble e-x- 
poation of the mathematical theory of epicycles and 
^utncs. It was translated by the Arabians^aftlr the 
Mohammedan conquest of Egypt , and, nndoT the title of 
^agest, was received by & ks th^ SL L&Jrity 
on the mecWm and phenomena of thS SdySf It 
maintained its grround m i-n • -it 

fcabcn f„.e„tr 4flMn wS “ SSJ“S‘ 
of SpLij. » a, "TuiS 
“rtb, the di-v^e school of Alexandria ” The Almao-est 
wmmences^a the doctime that the earth m „ ^ 

globular and fixed in space; it describes the wwk"the 
constroction of a table of chords and instruments 
obli ^ solstices, and deduces the of the heavens 

fl-io ecliptic. It finds terrestrial latitudes bv 

ae gnomim ; desenbea climates , allows how onhnarv mai 

eriing the tropical to the sidereal year furm^sbAc +brx 
solar theory on the principle of the S“s orbTw. ! 

equation of time, advances 
to ae discimsion of the motions of the moon treateo Alf! 

and the motion ofthe^ode 
It then gives Ptolemy’s own great discovery-^? 
has made his name immortal— the discow^nf^ ™ . 

sHr^^ls 

PMemrt « ckm. SSiao to. Sf™to 

lis .™ o&&s.’srrfS'’rr'**'® 

espeoiaPy with those of Timo^res L 
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To Ptolemy we are also indebted for a work on Geography 
used in European schools as late as the fifteenth century 
The knovTi woild to him was from the Canary Islands 
His geogra- eastward to China, and from the equator north- 
ward to Caledonia. His maps, however, are very 
erioneous , for, in the attempt to make them correspond 
to the spheiical figure of the earth, the longitudes aie 
too much to the east , the Mediterranean Sea is twenty 
degrees too long. Ptolemy’s determinations are, therefoie, 
inferior in accuiacy to those of his illustrious piedecessor 
Eratosthenes, who made the distance from the sacred 
promontory in Spain to the eastern mouth of the Ganges 
to be seventy thousand stadia Ptolemy also vrrote on 
Optics, the Planisphere, and Astrology. It is not often 
given to an author to endure for so many ages ; perhaps, 
indeed, few deserve it. The mechanism of the heavens, 
from his point of view, has however, been greatly mis- 
understood. Neither he nor Hipparchus ever intended 
that theory as anything more than a geometrical fiction. 
It is not to be legarded as a lepresentation of the actual 
celestial motions. And, as might be expected, for such is 
the destiny of all unreal abstractions, the theory kept 
advancing in complexity as facts accumulated, and was on 
the point of becoming altogether unmanageable, when it 
was supplanted by the theoiy of universal gravitation, 
which has ever e:^ibited the inalienable attribute of a 
true theoiy — affoiding an explanation of every new fact 
as soon as it was discovered, without requiring to be 
burdened with new piovisions, and prophetically foretelling 
phenemona which had not as yet been observed^ 

From the time of the Ptolemies the scientific spirit of 
the Alexandrian school declined ; for though such mathe- 
maticians as Theodosius, whose work on Spherical 
Geometry was greatly valued by the Arab geometers ; and 
The later Pappus, whose mathematical collections, in eight 
Aiexandi-iaa books, still for the most part remain ; and Theon, 
geometers ^Qubly Celebrated for his geometncal attain- 
ments, and as being the father of the unfortunate Hypatia, 
A.D. 415, lived in the next three centuries, they were not 
men like their great predecessors. That mental strength 
which gives birth to original discovery had passed away. 
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The commentator had succeeded to the philosopher. No 
new development illustrated the physical sciences; they 
were destined long to remain stationary. Mechanics could 
boast of no troplJy like the proposition of Archimedes on 
the equilibrium of the lever ; no new and exact ideas like 
those of the same great man on statical and hydrostatical 
pressure ; no novel and clear views like those developed in 
his treatise on floating bodies, no mechanical mvention 
like the first of all steam-engines — that of Hero. Natural 
Philosophy had come to a stop. Its great, and hitherto 
successfully cultivated department, Astronomy, exhibited 
no farther advance. Men were content with peciine of the 
what had been done, and continued to amuse Greek age of 
themselves with reconciling the celestial pheno- 
mena to a combination of equable circular motions. To 
what are we to attribute this paused Something had 
occurred to enervate the spirit of science. A gloom had 
settled on the Museum. 

There is no difficulty in giving an explanation of this 
unfortunate condition. Greek intellectual life had passed 
the period of its maturity, and was enteimg on old age. 
Moreover, the talent which might have been devoted to the 
service of science was in part allured to another pursuit, 
and in part repressed. Alexandria had sapped Athens, and 
in her turn Alexandiia was sapped by Eome. cause&oftiiat 
From metropolitan pre-emmence she had sunk to «iecime 
be a mere provincial town. The great prizes of life were 
not so likely to be met with in such a declining city as in 
Italy or, subsequently, in Constantinople. Whatever 
affected these chief centres of Eoman activity, necessarily 
influenced her ; but, such is the fate of the conquered, she 
must await their decisions. In the very institutions by 
which she had once been glorified, success could only be 
attained by a conformity to the manner of thinking 
fashionable in the imperial metropolis, and the best that 
could be done was to seek distinction m the path so marked 
out. Yet even with all this restraint Alexandria asserted 
her intellectual power, leaving an indelible impress on the 
new theology of her conquerors. During three centuries 
the intellectual atmosphere of the Eoman empire had been 
changing. Men were unable to resist the steadily increasing 
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pressure. Tianqnillitj could only he secured by passiveness. 
Tilings had come to such a state that the thinking of men 
was to be done fcr them by others, or, if they thought at 
all, it must be in accoi dance with a prescribed formula or 
mile Greek intellect was passing into decrepitude, and the 
moral condition of the European world was in antagonism 
to scientific progress. 
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THE GEEEE AGE OF EiTTELLECTtTAL DECREPITUDE, 

THE DEATH OP GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 

Bedim of Greet Philosophy* it "becomes Retrospective, and in Philo 
the Jew and Apollonius of Tyana leans on Inspiration, Mysticism, 
Miiacles 

Neo-Platonism founded by Ammonias Saecas, followed by Plotinus, 
Porpnyry, lamhhcus Proclus — ITie Alexandrian Trinity, — Ecstasy, 
— Alliance with Magic, Necromancy 
The Emperor Justinian closes the philosophical Schools 
Summary of Greek Philosophy — Its four Problems * 1 Origin of the 
Wold, 2 Natuieof the Soul, 3. Existence of God; 4 Ontenon of 
Truth --’Boluhon of these Pi ohlems in the Age of Inguiry — in that of 
Faith — in that of Reason — in that of Decrepitude, 

Determination of the Law of Variation of Greek Opinion — The 
Development of National Intellect is the same as that of Individual 
Determination of the final Conclusions of Greek Philosophy as to God, 
the World, the Soul, the Criterion of Truth — Illustrations and 
Criticisms on each of these Points 

In this chapter it is a melancholy picture that I have to 
present — ^the old age and death of Greek philo- Dedmeof 
Sophy. Tie strong man of Anstotelism and Greek phuo 
Stoicism is sinking into the superannuated 
dotard ; he is settling 

** Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon, 

^Ifith spectacles on nose and pouch on side ; 

Eis youthful hose, "well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice. 

Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles m his sound. Last scene of all. 

That ends this strange, eventful history. 

Is second childishness and mere oblivion — 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything ** 
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He is full of admiration for the past and of contemntuous 
tSftS?® Piesent his thoughts are wandermg^to the 
31 ^ him m his youth, and even in his 

infancy. Like those who are leady to die he delivers 
himself up to religious preparation, without any fa^er 
concern whether the things on which he is depend™ 
mtrmsicaUy true or false. uepenoing aie 

4-0 -I? casing scene, no more do we find the vivid 

faith of Plato, the mature intellect of Aristotle, the manlv 
self-eontiol of Zeno. Greek philosophy is endino- in 
garrality and mysticism. It is leanin| for help o^tS 
eomurer, juggler, and high-priest of Nature. ^ 

sta^e%h! obti-uding themselves on the 

stage, ifie Koman soldier is about to take the place of 
the Greek ^^er, and assert his claim to the effect? o?t£ 
intestate— to keep what suits him, and to destroy what 
PaitlfT™ The Eomans, advancing towards their^age of 

Y“^er the shadow of the Pyramids Greek philosophy 
was bom ; after many wanderings for a thouLnd yLre 
round the shores of the Mediterranean, it came back to its 
^^ve place, and under the shadow of the Pyramids it 

PiIwM Academy the decHne of 

Greek philosophy vsas unintermpted. Inventive eenius 
no longer existed; its place was occupied by th^ com- 
mentator. Instead of troubling themselves witii inquiries 

4 . 1 . ^ opinions of the ancient times 

and the real or imputed views of Pythagoras Plato or 
^A^totle were received as a criterion. In this the ’old 

began to act as though there had 
never been such things as original investio-ation anrl 
^^very among the human race, and that whatever trath 
there was in the world was not the product ot thought 
but toe remains of an ancient and now all but fora-otten 

fen Af*^**” forgotten through the guiS and 

feu of man. There is something very nmlanoho^to tliio 

d have expected to continue for a season by 
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reason of the momentnm that had been gathered m so 
many ages, seems to have been all at once abruptly lost 
bo complete a pause is surprising the arrow still flies on 
atter It has parted>from the bow, the potter’s wheel runs 
round though all the vessels are finished. In producina: 
this sudden stoppage, the policy of the early Cmsars 
greatly assisted The principle of liberty of thought 
which the very existence of the divers philosopiScai 
schools necessarily implied, was too hable to make itself 
manifest in aspiiations for political libeit-^ 'While throuo-h 
the emperom the schools of Greece, of Alexandria, aSd 
Kome were depiessed fiom that supremacy to which thei 
might have aspiied, and those of the provinces, al 
hlarseilles and Khodes, were relatively eyg.lted, the 
former, in a silent and private way, weie commencing 
those nvalnes, the forerunners of the great theological 
straggles between them in after ages for political power. 
Christianity in its dawn was attended by a „ 
general belief that in the East there had been ot^onemw* 
preserved a purer lecollection of the ancient re- 
velation, and that hence from that quarter the light would 
presently shine forth. Under the lavouiing influence of 
such M expectation, Onentalism, to which, as we have 
seen, Grecian thought had spontaneously arrived was 
greatly re-enforced 

In this final penod of Greek philosophy, the first to 
whom we inust turn is Philo the Jew, who lived in the 
time of the Emperor Caligula. In harmony with the ideas 
of his nation, he derives all philosophy and use- . 
ful knowledge from the Mosaic^r^ord, not “'ei™ 
liesitating to wiest Sciipture to his use by 
vanous allegorical interpietations, assertmg that man has 
fallen from his primitive wisdom and punty; that 
physical inquiry is of very litth avail, but that an 
mnoMnt Ufe and a burning faith aie what we must trust 
to. He persuaded himself that a certain inspiration fell 
upon him w^le he was in the act of wiiting, somewhat 
like that of the penmen of the Holy Scriptures His 
readers may, however,^ be disposed to believe that herein 
he was self-deceived, judging both from the character of 
bts composition and the nature of jns doctrine. As 

TOL. 1, y 
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respects the former, he writes feebly, is vacillating in his 
views, and, when watched in his treatment of a difficult 
HismvsMcai point, IS seen to be wavering and unsteady. As 
phiiusuphy respects the latter, among other extraordinary 
things he teaches that the world is the chief angel or first 
son of God ; he combines all the powers of God into one 
foice, the Logos or holy Word, the highest powers being 
creative wisdom and governing mercy. From this are 
emitted all the mundane forces , and, since God cannot do 
evil, the existence of evil in the world must be imputed 
to these emanating forces. It is very clear, therefore, 
that though Philo declined Oriental pantheism, he laid 
his foundation on the Oriental theory of Emanation. 

As aiding very greatly m the popular introduction of 
Orientalism, Apollonius of Tyana must be mentioned. 
Under the auspices of the Empress Julia Domna, in a 
biographical composition, Philostratus had the audacity to 
Apollonius of institute a parallel between this man and our 
Tyana Saviour. He was a miiacle-worker, given to 
soothsaying and prophesying, led the life of an ascetic, 
his raiment and food bemg of the poorest. He attempted 

a miracle- ^ reformation of religious rites and morals; 
worner and denied the efficacy of sacrifice, substituting for 
prophet ^ simple worship and a pure prayer, scarce 

even needing wor&. He condemned the poets for pro- 
pagating immoral fables of the gods, since they had 
thereby brought impurity into religion. He maintained 
the doctrine of tiansmigration. 

Plutarch, whose time i caches to the Emperor Hadrian, 
has exercised an influence, through certain peculiarities of 
his style, which has extended even to us. Asa philosopher 
Plutarch leans ^ classed among the Platonists, yet 

to patromzing with a predominance of the prevailing Orien- 
Onentaiism talism. His mental peculiarities seem to have 
unfitted him for an acceptance of the national faith, and 
his works commend themselves rather by tile pleasant 
manner in which he deals with the topic on which he 
treats than by a deep philosophy. In some respects an 
analogy may be discerned between his views and those of 
Philo, the Isis of the one corresponding to the Word of 
the other. This disposition to Orientalism occurs still 
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more strongly in succeeding writers ; for exam-pie, Lnciiis 
Apnleius the Numidian, and Nnmenms . the 
latter embracing the opinion that had now 
become almost universal — that all Greek philo- 
sophy was originally brought from the East In ^ ^ 
his doctrine a trinity is assumed, the first person of which 
is reason ; the second the principle of becoming, which is 
a dual existence, and so gives rise to a third person, these 
three persons constituting, how6\ er, only one G od. Havin g 
indicated the occurrence of this idea, it is not necessary 
for us to inquire more particularly into its details. As 
philosophical conceptions, none of the trinities of the 
Greeks will boar comparison with those of ancient Egypt, 
Amun, Maut, and Khonso, Osiris, Isis, and Horns, nor 
with those of India, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, the 
Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer, or, the Past, the 
Present, and the Future of the Buddhists. 

The doctrines of Numenius led diiectly to those of Neo- 
Platonism, of which, however, the ongin is commonly 
imputed to Ammonius Saccas of Alexandria, 
toward the close of the second century after sacSEs^found* 
Christ. The views of this philosopher do not ^^eo-piato- 
appear to have been committed to writing. 

They are known to us through his disciples Longinus and 
Plotinus chiefly, Neo- Platonism, assuming the aspect of 
a philosophical religion, is distinguished for the conflict it 
maintained with the rising power of Christianity. Alex- 
andria was the scene of this contest. The school which 
there arose lasted for about 300 years. Its history is not 
only interesting to us from its antagonism to that new 
power which soon was to conquer the ’\Vestem world, 
but also because it was the expiring effort of Grecian 
philosophy. 

Plotinus, an Egyptian, was bom about a d 204. He 
studied at ^i^xandiia, and is said to have spent 
eleven years under Ammonius Saccas He ao- 
eompanied the expedition of the Emperor Reunion with 
Gordian to Persia and India, and, escaping 
from its disasters, opened a philosophical school in Eome. 
In that city he was held in the highest esteem by the 
Emperor Galiienus; the Empress Salonina intended to 

p 2 
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in which Plotimis might inatigiirate the 
celebrated Eepubhe of Plato The plan was not, how- 
ever, earned out. With the best intention for promotine 
the happiness of man, Plotinus is to be charged with no 
little obscmty and mysticism. Eunapius says truly that 
the heavenly elevation of his mind and his perplexed style 
make him very tiresome and unpleasant. Hm repulsive- 
n^ IS, perhaps, in a measure due to his want of slnll m 
the art of composition, for he did not learn to write till 
he was fifty years old. He professed a contempt for the 
advanteges of life and for its pursmts. He disparaged 

1, “ his habits, eating no flesh and 

but little bread, he held his body in utter contempt 
^ymg that it was only a phantom and a cW to his soul 
He refeed to remember his birthday. As has frequently 
teen the case wi& those who have submitted to prolong^ 
fasting and meditation, he believed that he had been 
privileged to see God with his bodily eye, and on six 
difierent occasioim had been reunited to him. In such 
a mental condition, it may well be supposed that his 
writing are mysterious, inconsequent and diffuse. An 
air of Platonmm mingled with many Oriental ideas and 
ancient Egyptian recollections, pervades his works. 

Uke m^y of his predecessors, Plotinus recognized a‘ 
difference tetween the mental necessities of the Sducated 
and the vulgar, justi^mg mythology on the ground that 
It was very useful to those who were not yet emancipated 
Aristotle, in his Metaphysics, referring 
to mrthology and the gods in human form, had remai'ked 
Much has been mythically added for the persuasion of 
the multitude, and also on account of the laws and for 
other useful ends But Plotinus also held that the gods 
are not to be moved by prayer, and that both thev and 
the dsemons occasionally manifest themselves visibly • 
that incantations may be lawfully practised, and are not 
repugnant to philosophy. In the body he discerns a 
penitential mechanism for the soul. He believes that the 
external world is a mere phantom— a dream-and the 
indications of the senses altogether deceptive. The union 
mth the divmity of which he speak^ he describ^ as 
an intoxication of the soul which, forgetting all external 
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things, becomes lost in the contemplation of “ the One ” 
The doctiinal philosophy of Plotinus piesents a trinity m 
accoi dance with the Platonic idea (1.) The One, or 
Prime essence. (?.) The Eeason. f3.) The Soul. Of the 
first he declares that it is impossibe to speak The tnmty of 
fully, and in what he says on this point there ^lotmus. ^ 
are many apparent contradictions, as when he denies 
oneness to the one. His ideas of the trinity are essentially 
based on the theory of emanation. He describes how the 
second prmciple issues by emanation out of the first, and 
the third out of the second. The mechanism of this 
process may be illustrated by lecalling how from the body 
of the sun issues forth light, and fiom light emerges heat. 
In the procession of the third from the second principle it 
is really Thought arising from Eeason, but Thought is 
the Soul. The mundane soul he considers as united to 
nothing, but on these details he falls into much mys- 
ticism, and it IS often difficult to see clearly his precise 
meaning, as when he says that Eeason is surrounded by 
Eternity, but the Soul is surrounded by Time. He carries 
Idealism to its last extreme, and, as has been said, looks 
upon the visible world as a semblance only, deducing 
from his doctrine moral reflections to be a comfort in the 
tiials of life. Thus he says that “ sensuous life is a mere 
stage-play, all the misery in it is only imaginary, all 
gnef a mere cheat of the players ” “ The soul is not in 
the game, it looks on, while nothing more than the 
external phantom weeps and laments.” “Passive affec- 
tions and misery light only on the outward shadow of 
man.” The great end of existence is to draw the soul 
from external things and fasten it in contemplation on 
God. Such considerations teach us a contempt for virtue as 
well as for vice ; “ Once united with God, man leaves 
the virtues, as on entering the sanctuary he leaves the 
images of ihe gods in the ante-temple behind ” Hence we 
should struggle to free ourselves from everything low and 
mean : to cultivate truth, and devote life to Ecstasy; com- 
intimate communion with God, divesting our- mumonwith 
selves of all personality, and passing into the 
condition of ecstasy, in which the soul is loosened from its 
material prison, separated from individual consciousness, 
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and a’bsorbed in the infinite intelligence from which it 
emanated, “ In ecstasy it contemplates real existence ; it 
identifies itself with that which it contemplates ” Our 
reminiscence passes into intuition. In all these views of 
Plotinus the tincture of Orientalism predominates , the 
piincipies and practices are altogether Indian. The 
bupreme Being of the system is the “ unus qui est omnia 
the intention of the theory of emanation is to find a philo- 
sophical connexion between him and the soul of man , the 
process for passing into ecstacy by sitting long in an 
invaiiable posture, by looking stedfastly at the tip of the 
nose, or by obser^ ing for a long time an unusual or definite 
manner of breathing, had been familiar to the Eastern 
devotees, as they are now to the impostors of our own times ; 
the result is not celestial, but physiological. The pious 
Hindus were, however, assured that, as water will not wot 
the lotus, so, though sin may touch, it can never defile the 
soul after a full intuition of God. 

The opinions of Plotinus were strengthened and diffused 
by his celebrated pupil Porph}Ty, who was born at Tyre 
A.D. 233. After the death of Plotinus he established a 
school in Home, attaining great celebrity in astronomy, 
music, geography, and other sciences. His treatise against 
Christianity was answered by Eusebius, St. Jerome, and*" 
others; the Emperor 'iheodosius the Great, however, 
silenced it more effectually by causing all the 
bL> writings, copies to he burned. Porphpy asserts his own 
destroyed, nn worthiness when compared with his master, 

saying that he had been united to God but once m eighty- 
SIX years, whereas Piotmus had been so united Six times m 
sixty years. In him is to be seen all the mysticism, and, it 
may be added, all the piety of Piotmus. He speaks of 
dasmons shapeless, and therefore invisible , requiring food, 
and not immortal , some of which rule the an, and may be 
propitated or restrained by magic he admits adso the use 
xfsortato neoromanoy It is scarcely possible to deter- 
magic and mine how much this inclination of the Neo- 
necromaacy. to the unlawful art is to be regarded 

as a concession to the popular sentiment of the times, for 
elsewhere Porphyry does not hesitate to condemn sooth- 
saying and divination, and to dwell upon the folly of 
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invoking tlie gods in making bargains, marriages, and sncii- 
like trifles He strenously enjoins a holy life in view of 
the fact that man has fallen both from his ancient purity 
and knowledge, ^e recommends a worship in silence and 
pure thought, the public worship being of very secondary 
importance. He also insists on an abstinence from animal 
food. 

The cultivation of magic and the necromantic art vus 
fully canied out in lamblicus, a Coelo-Syrian, who died in 
the reign of Constantine the Great. It is 
scarcely necessary to relate the miracles and awonder- 
prodigies he pei formed, though they received 
full credence in those supeistitious times; how, by the 
intensity of his prayers, he raised himself unsuppoited 
nine feet above the ground ; how he could make rays of a 
blinding eftulgence play round his head ; how, before the 
bodily eyes of his pupils, he evoked two visible daemonish 
imps. Kor is it necessary to mention the opinions of 
jiEdesius, Chi3’'santhus, or Maximus. 

Por a moment, however, we may turn to Proclus, who 
was bom in Constantinople a.d. 412. When Vitalian 
laid siege to Constantinople, Proclus is said to have burned 
his ships with a polished brass mirror. It is scarcely 
possible for us to determine how much truth 
there is in this, since similar authority affirms 
that ho could produce ram and earthquakes, ’''•thmystio- 
His theurgic propensities are theiefore quite ““ 
distinct. Yet, notwithstanding these superhuman powders, 
together wuth special favours displayed to him by Apollo, 
Athene, apd other divmities, he found it expedient to culti- 
vate his rites in secret, in terror of persecution by the 
Christians, whose attention he had drawn upon himself by 
writing a work m opposition to them. Eventually they 
succeeded in expelling him from Athens, theieby teaching 
him a ngw intrepratation of the moral maxim he had 
adopted, Live concealed.” It was the aim of Proclus to 
construct a complete theology, which should include the 
theory of emanation, and be duly embellished with mysti- 
cism. The Orphic poems and Chald^ean oracles were the 
basis upon which he commenced , his character may be 
understood from the dignity he assumed as “ high priest of 
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the universe” He recommended to His disciples the study 
of Aristotle for the sake of cultivating the leason, but 
enjoined that of Plato whose woiks he found to be full of 
sublime allegories suited to his puipose.** He asserted that 
to know one’s o^vn mind is to know the whole universe, and 
that that knowledge is imparted to us by revelations and 
illuminations of the gods 

He speculates on the manner in which absorption is to 
take place ; whether the last form can pass at once into 
the primitive, or whether it is needful for it to resume, in 
a returning succession, the inteiwenmg states of its career. 
From such elevated ideas, considering the m^^stical manner 
in which they were treated, there was no other prospect 
for philosophy than to end as Keo-Platonism did under 
Tustinianputs £>amasius. The final days weie approaching, 
arjendto The Empeior Justinian prohibited the teaching 
philosophy philosophy, and closed its schools in Athens 

A .D 529. Its last representatives, Damasnis, Simplicius, and 
Isidorus, went as exiles to Persia, expecting to find a retreat 
under the protection of the gieat king, who boasted that he 
was a philosopher and a Platonist Disappointed, they were 
fain to return to their native land, and it must be re- 
coided to the honour of Chosroes that in his treaty of peace 
with the Romans, he stipulated safety and toleration for 
these exiles, vainly hoping that they might cultivate their 
philosophy and practise their iites without molestation. 

So ends Greek philosophy She is abandoned, and prepara- 
tion made for crowning Faith in her stead. The inquiries 
of the Jonians, the leasoning of the Eleatics, the labours 
of Plato, of Aristotle, have sunk into mysticism and the 
art of the conjurer As with the individual man, so with 
philosophy in its old age when all else had failed it threw 
itself upon devotion, seeking consolation in the exercises 
of piety — a frame of mind in which it was ready to die 
The whole period from the New Academy showj^that the 
grand attempt, every year becoming more and more urgent, 
was to find a system which should be in harmony with 
that feeling of religious devotion into which the Roman 
empire had fallen — feeling continually gathering force. 
An air of piety, though of a most delusive kind, had 
settled upon the whole pagan world. 
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From the long history of Greek philosophy presented in 
thefoiegoing pages, we turn, 1st, to an investi- summary of 
gation of the manner of progress of the Greek Gre<*kphiio- 
mind, and, 2nd,* to the results to which it 
attained. 

The period occupied hy the events we have been 
considering extends over almost twelve centuries. It 
commences with Thales, b c. 636, and ends a.d. 529. 

1st (ireek philosophy commenced on the foundation of 
physical suggestions. Its first object was the 
determination of the origin and manner of pro- quirj— its 
duction of the world. The basis upon which it 
rested was in its nature unsubstantial, for it included in- 
trinsic errors due to impel feet and erroneous observations. 
It diminished the world and magnified man, accepting the 
apparent aspect of Nature as real, and regarding the earth 
as a flat surface, on which the sky was sustained like a 
dome. It limited the boundaries of the terrestrial plane to 
an insignificant extent, and asserted that it was the special 
and exclusive property of man. The stars and yirstprobiem. 
other heavenly bodies it looked upon as mere ongmofthe* 
meteors or manifestations of fire. With super- 
ficial simplicity, it received the notions of absolute direc- 
tions m space, up and down, above and below. In a like 
spirit is adopted, from the most general observation, the 
doctrine of four elements, those foims of substance naturally 
presented to us in a predominating quantity— earth, water, 
air, fire. From these slender beginnings it made its first 
attempt at a cosmogony, or theory of the mode of creation, 
by giving#to one of these elements a predominance or supe- 
rionty over the other three, and making them issue from 
it With one teacher the primoidial element was water , 
with another, air , with another, fire. Whether a genesis 
had thus taken place, or whether all four elements were co- 
ordinate ^nd equal, the production of the world was of easy 
explanation , for, by calling in the aid of ordmary observa- 
tion, which assures us that mud will sink to the bottom of 
water, that water will fall through air, that it is the 
apparent nature of file to ascend, and, combining these 
lUusory facts with the erroneous notion of up and down in 
space, the arrangement of the visible world became clear — 
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the eartli doTsn below, tbe water floating apon it, tbe air 
above, and, still Ingber, tbe region of fire Thus it appears 
that the first inquiry made by European philosophy was, 
Whence and in what manner came the ^Tbrld ^ ^ 

The principles involved in the solution of this problem 
evidently led to a very important inference, at this early 
peiiod betra'vnng what was before long to become a serions 
point of dispute It is natural for man to see in things 
around him visible tokens of divinity, continual provi- 
dential dispensations. But in this, its very first act, 
Gieek philoso]3hy had evidently excluded God from his 
own woild This settling of the heavy, this ascending ot 
the hffht, was altogether a purely physical 
affair , the limitless sea, the blue air, and the un- 
thereof numbered shming staxs, were set in their appro- 
priate places, not at the pleasure or by the hand of God, 
but by innate properties of their own. Popular supersti- 
tion was in some degree appeased by the localization of 
deities in the likeness of men in a starry Olympus above 
the sky, a region furnishing unsubstantial glories and a 
tranquil abode. And yet it is not ^ssiHe to exclude 
altogether the spiritual from this world. _ The soul, ever 
active and ever thinking, asserts its kindred with the 
divine. Wbat is that soul ’ Such was the second question 
propounded by Greek philosophy. _ 

A like course of superficial observation was resorted to 
in the solution of this inquiry. To breathe is to 
\vhat live , then the breath is the life. If we cease to 
IS the soul? -breathe we die Man only becomes a li-vmg soul 
when the breath of life enters his nostrils , he is a senseless 
and impassive form when the last breath is expired. In 
fbifl life-giving principle, tbe air, must tbeiefore 
those noble qualities possessed by tbe soul. It must be tbe 
source from wbicb all intellect arises, tbe stoi e to wbicb all 
intellect again returns. Tbe pbilosopbical school 
fundamental principle was tbat tbe an is tbe^ primordml 
element tbus brought back tbe Deity into the 
soiiSoE world, though under a material form. Yet still 
thereof: antagonism to tbe national polytheism, 

unless from tbat one god, tbe air, tbe many gods of 
Olympus arose. 
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But Tvho is that one God ? This is the third question 
put forth by Greek philosophy* Its answer Third problem 
betrays that m this, its beginning, it is tending 
to Pantheism, 

In all these investigations the starting-point had been 
material conceptions, depending on the impressions or 
information of the senses. Whatever the conclusion arrived 
at, its correctness turned on the correctness of that infor- 
mation. When we put a little wine into a measure of 
water, the eye may no longer see it, but the wine is there. 
When a rain-drop falls on the leaves of a distant forest, 
we cannot hear it, but the murmur of many drops com- 
posing a shower is audible enough. But what is that 
maimur except the sum of the sounds of all the individual 
drops ’ 

^d so it is plain our senses are prone to Fourth pro- 
deceive us Hence arises the fourth great nlanacr^t^ 
question of Greek philosophy. Have we any non ot truth? 
cri tenon of truth 

The moment a suspicion that we have not crosses the 
mind of man, he realizes what may be truly termed intel- 
lectual despair Is this world an illusion, a phantasm of 
the imagination 9 If things material and tangible, and 
therefore the most solid })rops of knowledge, are thus 
abruptly destroyed, in what direction shall we turn‘d 
Within a single century Greek philosophy had come to this 
pass, and it was not without reason that intelligent men 
looked on Pythagoras almost as a divinity upon importance of 
earth when he pointed out to them a path of the views of 
escape , when he bid them reflect on what it was 
that had thus taught them the fallibility of sense. For 
what is it but reason that has been thus warning us, and, 
in the midst of delusions, has guided us to the truth — 
reason, which has objects of her own, a world of her own ’ 
I’hough* the visible and audible may deceive, we may 
nevertheless find absolute truth in things altogether 
separate from material nature, particularly in the relations 
of numbers and properties of geometiical forms. There is 
no illusion in this, that two added to two make four , or in 
this, that any two sides of a triangle taken together are 
greater than the third. If, then, we are living in a region 
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of deceptions, we may rest assured that it is surrounded by 
a world of truth. 

From the material basis speculative philosophy gra- 
dually disengaged itself through the labours of 
the the Eleatic school, the controversy as to the 

^iwundthe primary element lecedmg into insignificance, 
^ ^ and being replaced by investigations as to Time, 
Motion, Space, Thought, Being, God. The general result of 
these inquiries brought into prominence the suspicion of the 
untrustworthiness of the senses, the tendency of the whole 
period being manifested in the hypothesis at last attamed, 
that atoms and space alone exist , and, since the former are 
mere centres of force, matter is necessarily a phantasm. 
When, therefore, the Athenians themselves commenced the 
cultivation of philosophy, it was with full participation in 
the doubt and uncertainty thus overspreading the whole 
subject. As Sophists, their action closed this speculative 
period, for, by a comparison of all the partial sciences thus 
far known, they arrived at the conclusion that there is no 
conscience, no good or evil, no philosophy, no religion, no 
law, no criterion of tiuth 

But man cannot live %vithout some guiding rule. If his 
speculations in Nature will yield him nothing on which he 
may rely, he will seek some other aid. If there he no 
criterion of truth for him in philosophy, he wull lean on 
implicit, unquestioning faith. If he cannot piove by 
Ageof f.utb- physical arguments the existence of God, he will, 
lb, solutions with Socrates, accept that great fact as self 
evident and needing uo demonstration. He will, in like 
manner, take his stand upon the undeniable advantages 
of virtue and good morals, defending the doctrine that 
pleasure should be the object of life — pleasure of that pure 
kind which flows from a cultivation of ennobling pursuits, 
or instinctive, as exhibited in the life of brutes But when 
he has thus cast aside demonstration as needless for his 
purposes, and put his reliance in this manner on faith, he 
has lost the restraining, the guiding piinciple that can set 
bounds to his conduct. If he considers, with Socrates, who 
opens the third age of Greek development — its age of faith 
— the existence of God as not needing any proof, he may, 
in like manner, add thereto the existence oi matter and 
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ideas. To faith there will he no difficulty in such doctrines 
as those of Beminiscenee, the double immortality 
of the soul, the actual existence of universals; ISn by^puto. 
and, if such faitit, unrestrained and unrestricted, end by 
be directed to the regulation of personal life, 
there is nothing to prevent a falling into excess and base 
egoism. For ethics, in such an application, ends either in 
the attempt at the procurement of extreme personal sanctity 
or the obtaining of individual pleasure — the foundation 
of patriotism is sapped, the sentiment of friendship is 
destroyed. So it was with the period of Grecian faith 
inaugurated by Socrates, developed by Plato, and closed 
by the Sceptics. Antisthenes and Diogenes of ^inope, in 
their outrages on society and their self-mortifications, 
show to what end a period of faith, unrestrained by reason, 
will come ; and Epicurus demonstrated its tendency when 
guided by self. 

Thus closes the third period of Greek philosophical 
development 

In introducing us to a fourth, Aristotle insists that, 
though 'vve must rely on reason, Beason itself must submit 
to be guided by Experience , and Zeno, taking Age of Reason 
up the same thought, teaches us that we must -itssoiutions 
appeal to the decisions of common sense He disposes of 
all doubt respecting the criterion of truth by proclaiming 
that the distinctness of our sensuous impressions is a suf- 
ficient guide. In all this, the essential condition involved 
IS altogether diffeient from that of the speculative ages, 
and also of the age of faith. Yet, though under the 
ostensibie guidance of reason, the human mind ever seeks 
to burst tlnough such self-imposed restraints, attempting 
to ascertain things for which it possesses no suitable data. 
Even in the age of Aristotle, the age of Beason in Greece, 
philosophy resumed such questions as those of the creation 
of the *vorld, the emanation of matter from God, the 
existence and nature of evil, the immortality, or, alas ! it 
might perhaps be more truly said, judging from its con- 
clusions, the death of the soul, and this even after the Scep- 
tics had, with increased force, denied that we have any 
eri tenon of truth, and showed to their own satisfaction 
that man, at the best, can do nothing but doubt ; and, m 
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•view of his condition here upon earth, since it has not been 
permitted him to know what is right and what is wrong, 
what is true and what is false, his wisest course is to give 
himself no concern about the matter, bulr tranquilly sink 
into a state of complete indifference and quietism. 

How uniformly do we see that through such variations 
of opinion individual man approaches his end For Greek 
philosophy, what other prospect was there but decrepitude, 
with its contempt for the present, its attachment to the 
past, its distrust of man, its reliance on the mysterious'— 
the unknown ’ And this imbecility how plainly we witness 
befoie the scene finally is closed. 

If now we look back upon this career of the Grecian mind, 
we find that after the legendary pre-historic period — the 
age of credulity — there came in succession an age of specu- 
lative inquiry, an age of faith, an age of reason, an age of 
decrepitude — the first, the age of credulity, was closed by 

f eographical discovery ; the second by the criticism of the 
ophists ; the third by the doubts of the Sceptics , the 
Duration of fourth, eminently disti uguished by the greatness 
these ages. Qf its results, gradually declined into the fifth, 
an age of decrepitude, to which the hand of the Roman 
put an end. In the mental progress of this people we 
therefore discern the foreshadowing of a course like that of 
individual life, its epochs answering to Infancy, Childhood 
Youth, Manhood, Old Age; and -which, on a still grander 
scale, as we shall hereafter find, has been repeated by all 
Europe in its intellectual development 

In a space of 1150 years, ending about ad. 629, the 
Bouudanes of Greek mind had completed its philosophical 
tiiese ages career. The ages into -which we have divided 
that course pass by insensible gradations into each other. 
They overlap and intermingle, like a gradation of colours, 
but the characteristics of each are perfectly distinct. 

2nd. Having thus determined the general laiij of the 
Determma of Opinions, that it IS the same in this 

tiou^ofthfiaw nation as in an individual, I shall next en- 
deavour to disentangle the final results attained, 
considering Greek philosophy as a whole To 
return to the illustration, to us more than an empty 
inetaphor, though in individual life there is a successive 
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passage tlirougli infancy, cMldiiood, yontH, and manhood 
to old age, a passage in which the characteristics of each 
period in their turn disappear, yet, nevertheless, there are 
ceitain results in ^another sense permanent, giving to the 
whole progress its proper individuality. A Phifosophicai 
critical eye may discern in the successive stages 
of Greek philosophical development decisive a”by\™' 
and enduring results. These it is for which we 
have been searching in this long and tedious discussion. 

There are four grand topics in Greek philosophy : 1st, 
th^ existence and attributes of God, 2nd, the origin and 
destiny of the world , 3rd, the nature of the human soul ; 
4th, the possibility of a criterion of truth I shall now 
present what appear to me to be the results at which the 
Greek mind arrived on each of these points. 

(1.) Of the existence and attributes of God. Oh this 
point the decision of the Greek mind was the as to Ood- 
absolute rejection of all anthropomorphic con- unity 
captions, even at the risk of encountering the pressure of 
the national superstition. Of the all-powerful, all-perfect, 
and eternal there can be but one, for such attributes are 
absolutely opposed to anything like a participation, 
whether of a spiritual or material nature ; and hence the 
conclusion that the universe itself is God, and that all 
animate and inanimate thmgs belong to his essence In 
him they live, and move, and have their being It is con- 
ceivable that God may exist without the world, but it is 
inconceivable that the world should exist without God. 
We must not, however, permit ourselves to be deluded by 
the varied aspect of things , for, though the universe is 
thus God, we know it not as it really is, but only as it 
appears. God has no relations to space and time. They 
are only the fictions of our finite imagination 

But this ultimate effort of the Greek mmdis Pantheism, 


It is the same result which the more aged But their 
branch oif the Indo-European family had long solution is 
before reached. “ There is no God independent 
of Nature ; no other has been revealed by tradition, per* 
oeived by the sense, or demonstrated by argument.” 

Yet never will man be satisfied with such a conclusion. 


It offers him none of that aspect of personality which 
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his yearnings demand. TMs infinite, and eternal, and 
universal is no intellect at all. It is passionless, without 
motive, without design. It does not answei to those linea- 
ments of which he catches a glimpse w^hen he considers the 
attributes of his O'^vn soul He shudderingly turns from 
Pantheism, this final result of human philosophy, and, 
voluntarily retracing his steps, subordinates his leason to 
his instinctive feelings , declines the impersonal as having 
nothing in unison wnth him, and asseits a personal God, 
the Maker of the universe and the Father of men. 

(2.) Of the origin and destiny of the world In an 
As to the examination of the results at which the Greek 
worid--a mind arrived on this topic, our labour is ren- 
dered muchdighter by the assistance we receive 
from the decision of the preceding inquiry. 
The origin of all things is in God, of whom the world is 
only a visible manifestation. It is evolved by and from 
him, perhaps, as the Stoics debghted to say, as the plant 
is evolved by and from the vital germ in the seed. It is 
an emanation of him. On this point we may therefore 
accept as correct the general impression entertained by 
philosophers, Greek, Alexandrian, and Roman after the 
Christian era, that, at the bottom, the Greek and Oriental 
philosophies were alike, not only as respects the questions 
they proposed for solution, but also in the decisions they 
arrived at. As we have said, this impression led to the 
belief that there must have been in the remote past a 
levelation common to both, though subsequently obscured 
and vitiated by the infirmities and wickedness of man 
This doctrine of emanation, reposing on the assertion that 
the world existed eternally in God, that it came forth into 
visibility from him, and will be hereafter absorbed into him, 
is one of the most striking features of V eda theology. It is 
developed with singular ability by the Indian philosophers 
as well as by the Greeks, and is illustrated by tlj^eir poets. 

The following extract from the Institutes of Menu 
This eointion convey the Onental conclusion. “This 
uipnticai^tb universe existed only in the first divine idea, 
the nen uuexpanded, as if involved in darkness; 

imperceptible, undefinahle, undiscoverable by reason, and 
undiscovered by revelation, as if it were whoUy immersed 
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m sleep Then the sole self-existing power, himself im- 
aiscerned, but making this woild discernible, with five 
elements and other principles of nature, appeared witli 
iiBdumnished glory, expan^g his idea, or dispelling the 
gloom. He whom the mind alone can perceive, whose 
essence eludes the external organs, who has no visible 
parts, who exists from eternity— even He, the soul of all 
beings, whom no being can compiehend, shone foith in 
^rson._ He, having willed to pioduce various beings 
from his own divine substance, fiist with a thought created 
the waters. I he wateis are so called (nai4) because thev 
were the production of Nara, or the spmt of God : and 
since they were his first ayand, or place of motion, he 
fehenee IS named harayana, or movmg on the waters. 
From that which is the fii-st cause, not the object of sense 
existing everywhere in substance, not existing to out 
perception witlwut beginning or end, was produced the 
divine male He flamed the heaven above, the earth 
beneath, and in the midst placed the subtle ether, tlie 
ugM regions, and the permanent receptacle of wateis. 
He framed all creatures He gave being to time and the 
divisions of time— to the stais also and the planets Foi 
Iff distinguishing actions, he made a total 

diffeience between right and wrong He whose powens 
are incomprehensible, having created this universL was 
agam absorbed in the spiiit, changing the time of energy 
tor the time of repose 

From such extracts from the sacred wntin^s of the 
Hindus we might turn to their poets, and find the same 
eonceptiofis of the emanation, manifestation, and ti, . « 
absorption of the world illustrated. “The In oSfngm 
finite being is Hke the clear crystal, which SSn S 
receives into itself all the colours and emits theworw 
them again, yet its transparency or punty is not thereby 
injured ^ impaired.” “ He is like the diamond, which 
absorbs the light surrounding it, and glows m the daik 
11 om the emanation thei'eof ” Jn similes of a less noble 
n^ure they sought to convey their idea to the illiteiate 
ihou hast seen the spider spin his web, thou hast seen 
Its excellent g:eometrical form, and how well adapted it is 
to ^ Its use, thou hast seen the play of tinted colours 

\Lh I. ^ 
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maMng it shine like a rainbow in the rays of the morning 
sun. From bis bosom the little artificer diew forth the 
wonderful thiead, and into his bosom, when it pleases 
him, he can withdraw it again. So Bi^hm made, and so 
’Will he absorb the world ” In common the Greek and 
Indian asserted that being exists foi the sake of thought, 
and hence they must be one, that the universe is a 
thought in the mind of God, and is unaffected by the 
vicissitudes of the worlds of which it is composed. In 
India this doctime of emanation had reached such ap- 
parent precision that some asseited it was possible to 
demonstrate that the entire Brahm was not transmuted 
into mundane phenomena, but only a fourth part , that 
there occur successive emanations and absorptions, a 
periodicity in this respect bemg observed ; that, in these 
considerations, we ought to guard ourselves from any 
deception arising from the visible appearance of material 
things, for there is reason tobekeve that matter is nothing 
more than forces filling space. Democritus raised us to 
the noble thought that, small as it is, a single atom may 
constitute a world 

The doctrine of Emanation has thus a double inter- 
pretation. It sets forth the universe either as a part of 
the substance of God, or as an unsubstantial something 
proceeding fiom him the former a conception more tan- 
gible and readily grasped by the mmd, the latter of un- 
approachable sublimity, when yve recall the countless 
beautiful and majestic forms which Nature on all sides 
presents This visible w’orld is only the shadow of God. 

In the further consideration of this doctiKie of the 
issue forthcoming, or emanation of the universe from 
God, and its return into or absoi-ption by him, an illustra- 
tion may not be without value. Out of the air, which 
may be pure and tranquil, the watery vapour often comes 
forth in a visible form, a misty fleece, perhaps mo larger 
than the hand of a man at first, but a great cloud m the 
end. The external appearance the forthcoming form 
presents is determmed by the incidents of the times ; it 
may have a pure whiteness or a threatening blackness , 
its edges may be fringed with gold. In the bosom of such 
a cloud the lightning may be pent up, from it the thunder 
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may be beard ; but, even if it should not offer these mani- 
festations of power, if its disappearance should he as 
tranquil as its formation, it has not existed in vain No 
cloud ever yet formed on the sky without leaving an 
imperishable impression on the earth, for while it yet 
existed there was not a plant whose giowth was not 
delayed, whose substance was not lessen^. And of sucli 
a cloud the production of which we have watched, how 
often has it happened to us to witness its melting away 
into the untroubled air. From the untioubled air it came, 
and to the pure untroubled an it has again letumed 

Now such a cloud is made up of countless hosts of 
microscopic drops, each maintaming itself separate from 
the others, and each, small though it may be, having an 
individuality of its own. The grand aggiegate may vary 
its colour and shape ; it may be the scene of unceasing and 
rapid interior movements of many kinds, yet it presents 
its aspect unchanged, or changes tranquilly and silently, 
still glowing in the light that falls on it, still casting its 
shadow on the ground. It is an emblem of the univei se 
accoiding to the ancient doctnne, showing us how the 
visible may issue from the invisible, and return again 
thereto ; that a drop too small for the unassisted eye to see 
may be the representative of a world The spontaneous 
emergence and disappearance of a cloud is the emblem of 
a transitory universe issuing forth and disappearing, again 
to be succeeded by other universes, other like creations 
in the long lapse of time. 

(3.) Of the nature of the soul. From the material 
quality assigned to the soul by the early Ionian schools, as 
that it was air, fire, or the like, there was a Astothesoui 
gradual passage to the opinion of its imma — a part oi the 
teriality. To this, precision was given by the 
assertion that it had not only an affinity with, but even is 
a part of ^od. Whatever weie the views entertained of 
the nature and attributes of the Supreme Being, they 
directly influenced the conclusions arrived at respecting 
the nature of the soul. 

Greek philosophy, in its highest state of development, 
regarded the soul as something more than the sum of the 
moments of thinking. It held it to be a portion of the 

0 2 
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Deity liimself. This doctrine is^the necessary corollary of 
Pantheism, It contemplated a past eternity, a future 
immortality. It enteied on such inquiries as whether the 
number of souls in the univeise is constant. As upoi* 
the foregoing point, so upon this theie was a complet€ 
analogy beween the decision amved at in Grecian and 
that in Indian philosophy Thus the latter says, “ I am 
myself an ii radiated manifestation of the supreme Buahm ” 
‘ Never was theie a time in which I was not, nor thou, 
nor these piinces of the people, and never shall I not be ; 
henceforth we all aie” Viewing the soul as merely a 
spectator and sti anger in this world, they regarded it as 
occupying itself rather in contemplation than in action, 
asseiting that m its oiigin it is au immediate emanation 
from the Divinity — not a modification nor a transfoima- 
tion of the Supreme, but a portion of Inm , “its relation is 
not that of a servant to his master, but of a part to the 
whole.” It is like a spaik separated fiom a flame , it 
migrates fiom body to body, sometimes found in the 
higher, then m the lower, and again in the higher tribes 
of life, occupying first one, then another body, as circum- 
jta immortal- stances demand. And, as a drop of w'ater 
ity and final puisues a devious career in the cloud, in the 
aMorption yam, in the iiver, a part of a plant, or a part of 
an animal, but sooner or later inevitably finds its way 
back to the sea from which it came, so the soul, however 
various its fortunes may have been, sinks back at last into 
the divinity from which it emanated 

Both Gieeks and Hindus turned their attention to the 
delusive phenomena of the woild Among the latter many 
figuiatively supposed that what we call visible nature is a 
mere illusion befalling the soul, because of its temporary 
separation fiom God, In the Buddhist philosophy the 
world is thus held to be a cieatuie of the imagination. 
But among some in those ancient, as among otij^rs in more 
modem times, it was looked upon as having a more sub- 
stantial condition, and the soul as a passive mirror in 
which things reflected themselves, or perhaps it might, to 
some extent, be the partial creator of its own forms. How- 
ever that may be, its final destiny is a perfect repose after 
its absorption in tfie Supreme. 
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On tins third topic of ancient pIiilosopliT an illustiation* 
may not be without use As a bubble floats iu„<,trattori of 
upon the sea, and^by reason of its form, reflects thpmtmeut 
whatever objects may be piesent, whether the ^ 
clouds in the sky, or the stationary and moving things on 
the shore, nay, even to a certain extent depicts the sea 
itself on which it floats, and from which it aiose, oflenng 
these various forms not only in shapes resembling the 
truth in the proper order of light and shade, the pioper 
perspective, the pioper colours, but, in addition thereto, 
tincturing them all with a playot hues aiising fiom itself, 
so it is with the soul From a boundless and unfathom- 
able sea the bubble arose It does not in any respect differ 
m nature from its source Fiom watei it came, and meie 
water it ever is. It gathers its qualities, so far as extei mil 
things are concerned, only from its form, and from the 
environment in which it is placed As tlie ciicumstances 
to which it is exposed vary, it floats here and theie, 
merging into other bubbles it meets, and emerging from 
the collected foam again In such migrations it is now 
larger, now smaller, at one moment passing into new 
shapes, at another lost in a coalescence with those around 
it. But whatever these its migrations, these its vicissitudes, 
there awaits it an inevitable destiny, an absorption, a re- 
incorporation with the ocean. In that final moment, what 
is it that is lost^ what is it that has come to an end^ 
Not the essential substance, for water it was before it was 
developed, water it was during its existence, and water it 
still lemains, ready to be re-expanded. 

Nor does the resemblance fail when we consider the 
general functions discharged while the bubble maintained 
its form. In it were depicted in their true shapes and 
relative magnitudes surrounding things. It hence had a 
relation to Space. And, if it was m motion, it reflected in 
succession the diverse objects as they passed by Thiough 
such successive representations it maintained a relation to 
Time. Moreover, it imparted to the images it thus pro- 
duced a coloration of its own, and in all this was an 
emblem of the Soul. For Space and Time are the outward 
conditions with which it is concerned, and it adds thereto 
abstract ideas, the pioduct of its own nature. 
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But when the hnhhle bursts there is an end of all these 
relations. No longer is there any reflection of external 
forms, no longer any motion, no iQinger any innate 
qualities to add In one respect the bubble is annihilated, 
Its continued anothei it still exists It has returned to 
existence—its that infinite expanse in compaiison with winch 
^»ir\\ana, altogether insignificant and iinpeiceptible. 

Transitory, and yet eternal transitory, since all its rela- 
tions of a s|>c*.ual and individual kind have come to an 
end , etemal in a double sense — the sense of Platonism — 
since it was connected with a past of which there was no 
beginning, and contmues in a future to which theie is no 
end. 

(4) Of the possibility of a criterion of truth. An 
absolute ciiteiion of truth must at once accredit 
^nVnon'*of itself, as Well as other things. At a very eaily 
delusions pel od in philosophy the senses were detected as 
‘ ^ being altogether untrustworthy. On numberless 

occasions, instead of accrediting, they discredit themselves. 
A stick, having a spark of fire at one end, gives rise to the 
appearance of a circle of light when it is turned lound 
quickly The rainbow seems to be an actually existing 
aich until the delusion is detected by our going to the 
place over w'hich it seems to rest. Noi is it alone as 
lespects things for which theie is an exterior basis oi 
foundation, such as the spark of file in one of these cases, 
and the drops of water in the other. Each of our organs 
of sense can palm off delusions of the most purely fictitious 
kind I ’he eye may piesent apparitions as distinct as the 

realities among which they place themselves , the ear may 
annoy us vuth the continual repetition of a murmuring 
sound, or parts of a musical strain, oi articulate voices, 
though we well know that it is all a delusion , and in like 
manner, in their proper way, in times of health, and 
especially in those of sickness, will the othe/ senses of 
taste, and touch, and smell practise upon us their 
deceptions 

This being the case, how shall we know that any infor- 
mation derived from such unfaithful sources is true^ 
Pythagoras rendeied a gieat service in telling us to 
remember that we have within ourselves a means of 
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detecting fallacy and demonsti ating trutli, Wliat is it that 
assures ns of the unreality of the fiery circle, the rainbow, 
the spectre, the voices, the crawling of insects upon the 
skin ^ Is it not re^ison ^ To reason may we not then trust ’ 
With such facts before ns, what a crowd of inquiries at 
once presses upon our attention — inquiries which even in 
modem times have occupied the thoughts of the greatest 
metaphysicians. Shall we begin our studies by uncertamtica 
examining sensations or b^’' examining ideas ^ m phno- 
Shall we say with Descartes that all clear ideas 
aie true’ Shall we inquire with Spinoza whether we 
have any ideas independent of experience ’ With Hobbes, 
shall we say that all our thoughts are begotten by and are 
the representatives of objects extenor to us , that our con- 
ceptions arise in mateiial motions piessing on our organs, 
producing motion in them, and so affecting the mind , that 
our sensations do not correspond with outward qualities 
that sound and noise belong to the bell and the air, and not 
to the mind, and, like colour, are only agitations occasioned 
by the obj'ect in the brain , that imagination is a concep- 
tion gradually dying away after the act of sense, and is 
nothing more than a decajdng sensation , that memory is 
the vestige of former impressions, enduring for a time , 
that forgetfulness is the obliteration of such vestiges , 
that the succession of thought is not indifferent, at random, 
or voluntary, but that thought follows thought in a de- 
terminate and piedestined sequence, that whatever we 
imagine is finite, and hence we cannot conceive of the 
infinite, nor think of anything not subject to sense’ 
Shall we«ay with Locke that there are two sources of our 
ideas, sensation and reflection , that the mind cannot know 
things directly, but only through ideas ^ Shall we suggest 
with Leibnitz that reflection is nothing more than atten- 
tion to what IS passing in the mind, and that between the 
mind and the body there is a sympathetic synchronism ’ 
With Berkeley shall we assert that there s no other 
reason for inferring the existence of matter itself than the 
necessity of having some synthesis for its attributes ; that 
the objects of knowledge are ideas and nothing else ; and 
that the mind is active in sensation ’ Shall we listen to 
the demonstration of Hume, that, if matter be an unreal 
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fiction, the mind is not less so, since it is no more than a 
succession of imjiressions and ideas, that our belief in 
causation is only the consequence of habit ; and that w© 
have better proof that night is the cau^ of day, than of 
thousands of other cases in which we persuade ourselves 
that we know the right relation of cause and effect; that 
from habit alone we believe the future will resemble the 
past ’ Shall we infer with Condillac that memory is only 
transformed sensation, and comparison double attention ; 
that every idea for which we cannot find an exterior object 
is destitute of significance, that our innate ideas come by 
development, ainl that reasoning and running are learned 
together. With Kant shall we conclude that there is but 
one source of knowledge, the union of the object and the 
subj'ect — but two elements thereof, space and time, and 
that they aie forms of sensibility, space being a form of 
internal sensibility, and time both of internal and ex- 
ternal, but neither of them having any ohj*ective reality ; 
and that the world is not known to us as it is, but only 
as it appears 

I admit the truth of theremaik of Posidonius that a 
man might as well he content to die as to cease philo- 
sophizing, for, if theie are contradictions in philosojihy, 
there are quite as many in life. In the light of this 
lemark, I shall therefore not hesitate to offer a fewsugges- 
li^ninrks on tioBS respecting the criterion of human know- 
the critenon ledge, undiscouraged by the fact that so many of 
the ablest men have turned their attention to it. In this 
theie might seem to be presumption, were it not that the 
advance of the sciences, and especially of human physiology 
has brought us to a moie elevated point of view, and 
enabled us to see the state of things muoh more distinctly 
than was possible for our predecessors 

I think that the inability of ancient philosophers to 
furnish a true solution of this pro^em was 
altogether owing to the imperfect, and, indeed, 
the old phiio- exToneous idea they had of the position of man. 
"op y They gave too much weight to his personal indi- 
viduality. In the mature period of his life they regarded 
him as isolated, independent, and complete in himself. 
They forgot that this is only a momentary phase in hig 
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existence, whicli, commencing from small beginnings, ex- 
hibits a continuous expansion or progress From a single 
cell, scarcely more than a step above the inorganic state, 
not differing, as \f'e may infer both from the appearance it 
offers and the forms thiough which it runs in the earlier 
stages of life, fi oni the cell out of which any other animal 
or plant, even the humblest, is derived, a passage is made 
thiough form after form in a manner absolutely depending 
upon surrounding physical conditions The history is 
very long, and the forms are very numerous, 
between the first appearance of the primitive mofe sSerli^ 
trace and the hoaiy aspect of seventy years. It 
is not coriect to take one moment in this long 
procession and make it a representative of the whole. It 
is not correct to say, even if the body of the mature man 
undergoes unceasing changes to an extent implying the 
reception, incorporation, and dismissal of nearly a ton and 
a half of material in the course of a year, that in this flux 
of matter there is not only a permanence of form, but, 
what is of infinitely more impoitance, an unchangeable- 
ness in his intellectual powers. It is not correct to say 
this ; indeed, it is wholly untrue The intellectual princi- 
ple passes forward in a career as clearly marked as that 
in which the body luns Even if we overlook the time 
antecedent to birth, how complete is the imbecility of his 
early days ^ The light shines upon his eyes, he sees not ; 
sounds fall upon his ear, he hears not. From these low 
beginnings we might describe the successive re- 
enforcements through infancy, childhood, and cycle must be 
youth to ^maturity. And what is the result to 
which all this carries us^ Is it not that, in the philo- 
sophical contemplation of man, we are constrained to 
reject the idea of personality, of individuality, and to adopt 
that of a cycle of progress ; to abandon all contemplation 
of his m^re substantial form, and consider his abstiact 
relation’ All organic forms, if compared together and 
examined from one common point of view, are found to be 
constructed upon an identical scheme. It is as in some 
mathematical expression containing constants and varia- 
bles ,* the actual result changes accordingly as we assign 
successively different values to the variables, yet in those 
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different results, no matter how numerous they may be, 
the oiiginal formula always exists From such a universal 
conception of the condition and career of man, we rise at 
once to the appiehension of his relations to others like 
himself — that is to say, his relations as a member of 
society. We peiceive, in this light, that society must run 
a course the counteijiart of that we have traced for the 
individual, and that the appearance of isolation presented 
by the individual is altogether illusory. Each individual 
and also his another, and to another 

raca Conner- man he gives rise, losing, in point of fact, his 
aspect of individuality when these his race con- 
nexions are considered. One epoch in life is not all life. 
The mature individual cannot be disentangled from the 
multitudinous forms through which he has passed , and, 
considering the nature of his primitive conception and the 
issue of his repioduction, man cannot be separated from 
his race. 

By the aid of these views of the nature and relationship 
of man, we can come to a decision lespecting his possession 
of a criterion of truth. In the earliest moments of his 
existence he can neither feel nor think, and the universe 
IS to him as though it did not exist. Considering the 
progiess of his sensational powers— his sight, hearing, 
touch, etc — these, as his cycle advances to its maximum, 
become, by nature or by education, more and more perfect ; 
but never, at the best, as the ancient philosophers well 
knew, are they trustwoi thy. And so of his intellectual 
powers. They, too, begin in feebleness and gradually 
expand. The mind alone is no more to be relied o» than the 
oigans of sense alone. If any doubt existed on this point, 
the study of the phenomena of dreaming is sufficient to 
lemove it, for dreaming manifests to us how wavering and 
unsteady is the mind in its operations when it is detached 
from the solid support of the organs of sense. How true 
is the remark of Fhilo the Jew, that the mind is like the 
eye ; for, though it may see all other objects, it cannot 
see itself, and therefore cannot judge of itself. -And thus 
we may conclude that neither are the senses to be trusted 
alone, nor is the mind to be tiusted alone. In the conjoint 
action of the two, by reason of the mutual checks 
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established, a farhighei degiee of certainty is attained to, 
yet even in this, the nbinost vouchsafed to the individual, 
there is not, as both Greeks and Indians ascertained, an 
absolute sureness^. It was the knowledge of this which 
extorted from them so many melancholy complaints, which 
threw them into an intellectual despair, and made them, 
by applying the sad determination to which they had 
come to the course of their daily life, sink down into 
indifference and infidelity 

But yet there is something moie in reserve for man. 
Let him cast off the clog of individuality, and remember 
that he has race connexions — connexions which, in th^s 
matter of a ciiterion of truth, indefinitely inciease his 
chances of certainty, If he looks vuth contempt on the 
opinions of his childhood, vnih little consideration on 
those of his youth, with distrust on those of his manhood, 
what will he say about the opinions of his race ^ Do not 
such considerations teach us that, through all these succes- 
sive conditions, the criterion of tiuth is ever advancing in 
precision and power, and that its maximum is found in the 
unanimous opinion of the whole human race ^ 

Upon these principles I believe that, though we have 
not philosophically speaking, any absolute cii- Though no 
tenon of truth, we rise by degrees to higher absolute cn- 
and higher certainties along an ascending scale T practi^T^* 
which becomes more and more exact. I think ^^es. 
that metaphysical writers who have treated of this point 
have been led into eiror fiom an imperfect conception of 
the true position of man , they have limited their thoughts 
to a single epoch of his course, and have not taken an 
enlarged and philosophical view. In thus declining the 
Oriental doctrine that the individual is the centre from 
which the universe should be regarded, and transferring 
our stand-point to a more comprehensive and solid founda- 
tion we Imitate, in metaphysics, the course of astronomy 
when it substituted the heliocentric for the geocentric 
point of view, and the change promises to be equally 
fertile in sure results If it weie worth while, we might 
proceed to enforce this doctrine by an appeal to the ex- 
perience of oidmaiy life How often, when we distrust- 
our own judgment, do we seek support in the advice of a 
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friend. How strong is our persuasion that we aie in the 
light when public opinion is with us. For this even the 
Ohuich has not disdained to call together^ Councils, aiming 
theieby at a suier means of arriving at ''the truth. The 
Council is nioie trustworthy than an individual, whoever he 
may be. The probabilities increase with the number of 
The pi-iM- consenting intellects, and hence I come to the 
c*eSi)tv m conclusion that in the unanimous consent of the 
the human entire human race lies the human criterion ot 
race truth — a cri tenon, in its turn, capable of in- 

creased precision with the diffusion of enlightenment and 
knowledge For this reason, I do not look upon the 
prospects of humanity in so cheeiless a light as they did 
of old. On the contrary, eveiy thing seems full of hope 
Good augunes may be drawn for philosophy fiom the 
great mechanical and material inventions which multiply 
the means of intercommunication, and, it may be said, 
annihilate terrestrial distances. In the intellectual col- 
lisions that must ensue, in the melting down of opinions, 
m the examinations and analyses of nations, truth will 
come forth. Whatever cannot stand that ordeal must 
submit to its fate. Lies and imposture, no matter how 
powerfully sustained, must prepare to depart. In that 
supreme tribunal man may place implicit confidence. 
Even though, philosophically, it is far from absolute, it 
IS the highest criterion vouchsafed to him, and from its 
decision he has no appeal 

In delivering thus emphatically my O'vmi views on this 
profound topic perhaps I do wrong It is becoming to 
speak with humility on that which has been glorified by 
the great writers of Greece, of India, of Alexandria, and, 
in later times, of Europe. 

In conclusion, I would remaik that the view here 
presented of the results of Greek philosophy is that which 
offei's itself to me after a long and careful stufiy of thf 
Complete an- subject. It IS, however, the afifiimative, not 
ai.g> t«tween the negative result , for we must not forget 
indumpro- hand, the pantheistic 

* ht doctrines of the Nature of God, Universal Ani- 
^ ‘ mation, the theory of Emanation, Transmuta- 

tion, Absorption, Transmigration, etc., were adopted, on 
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the other there was hy no means an insignificant tendency 
to atheism and utter infidelity. Even of tins negative 
state a corresponding condition occurred in the Buddhism 
of India, of whidi I have previously spoken , and, indeed, 
so complete is the paiallel between the course of mental 
evolution in Asia and Euiope, that it is difficult to desig- 
nate a matter of minor detail in the philosophy of tie one 
which cannot he pointed out in that of the other. It was 
not without reason, therefore, that the Alexandnan phi- 
losophers, who weie piofoundly initiated in the detail oi 
both systems, came to the conclusion that such suipnsing 
ooincidences could only be accounted for upon the admis- 
sion that there had been an ancient revelation, the vestiges 
of which had descended to their time. In this, howevei, 
they iudged erroneously , the true explanation consisting in 
the fact that the process of development of the intell^t of 
man and the final results to which he airives in examining 
similar pioblems, are in all countries the same 

It does not fall within my plan to trace the application 
of these philosophical principles to practice in daily lixe, 
yet the subject is of such boundless luterest that peihaps 
ihe reader will excuse a single paragraph It xnay seem 
to superficial observation that, whatever might be the 
doctrinal resemblances of those philosophies, their applica- 
tion was very different In a general way, it 
may be asserted that the same doctiines which praaic^ 

111 India led to the inculo.ation of indiffeience explaiued 
and quietism, led to Stoic activity in Greece and 
Italy. If the occasion peimitted, I could, nevertheless, 
demonstrate in tins apparent divergence an act^l coin- 
cidence ; for the mode of life of man is chiefly determin^ 
by geographical conditions, his instinctive disposition to 
aotmt? increasing with the latitude in whmh he lives 
Under the equinoctial line he has no dispos’tion foi exer- 
tion, hk physiological relations with the chmate making 
quietism most agreeable to him. The philosophical formula 
which, in the hot plains of India, finds its issue in a life 
if tranquiUity and repose, will be interpifted in the more 
bracing air of Europe by a Me of activity. Thus, in later 
ages, the monk of Africa, wiDingly persuading himself 
that any intervention to improve hatuie is a revoit 
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against the providence of God, spent his worthless life in 
weaving baskets and mats, oi in solitaiy meditation in the 
caves of the desert of Thebais, but the monk of Euiope 
encountered the labours of agriculture an*d social activit}", 
and thereby aided, in no insignificant manner, in the 
civilization of England, France, and Germany. These 
things, dul}" considered, lead to the conclusion that human 
life, in its diversities, is dependent upon and deteimined 
by primary conditions in all comitnes and climates 
essentially the same 
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DIGRESSION ON THE HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INFLUENCES OF ROME. 

?fiEPAKA!nON FOE RESUMING THE EXAMINATION OP THE INTELLECTUAX. 

PROGRESS OF EUROPE. 

Ecltgious Ideatt of the primztue Europeans — The Form of their Varia^ 
tiojis IS determined hy the Influence of Bomts — Necessity of Rs^mati 
Sistory in these Investigations 

Rise and Development of Roman Power, its successive Phases, territorial 
Acquisitions — Becomes Supreme in the Mediterranean — Consequent 
Demoralization <f Italy — Irresistible Concentration of Power — 
Development i f Imperialism — Eventual Extinction of the true Roman 
Rat e 

Eflett on the intellectual , rehqioiis, and social Condition of the Meditei- 
ranean Countries — Produces homogeneous Thought — Impel lalim 
prepares the Wan for Monothei'-m — Momentous Tiansiiion of the 
Roman World in its rehqious I leas 

O^nn/ons of the Roman Philosophtrs —Coalescence of the new and old 
Idea'^ — Seizure of Pouer hy the Illiterate, and consequent Debasement 
of Christianity in Ro, .e 

From tlie exposition of the intellectual progress of Greece 
given iiu the preceding pages, we now turn, 
agreeably to the plan laid down, to an examina- from Greece 
tion of that of all Europe. The movement in 
that single nation is tj’pical of the movement of the entire 
continent. 

The European intellectual age — that of Credulity — 
has alieady, in part, been considered in Chapter II , more 
especially so far as Greece is concerned. I pro- European age 
pose now, after some necessary remarks in ot inquiry 
conclusion of that topic, to enter on the description of the 
second European age — that of Inquiry. 

For these remarks, what has abready been said of Greece 
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prepares the way. Mediterranean Europe was philosophi 
cally and socially in advance of the central and northern 
countries The wave of civilization passed from the south 
to the north; in truth, it has hardly yet reached its 
extreme limit. The adventurous emigrants who in remote 
times had come from Asia left to the successive generations 
of their descendants a legacy of hardship. In the struggle 
tor life, all memory of an Oriental parentage was lost, 
knowledge died away, religious ideas became debased, 
and the diverse populations sank into the same intellectual 
condition that they would have presented had they been 
proper autochthons of the soil. 

The religion of the barbarian Europeans was in many 
respects like that of the American Indians. They recog- 
nized a Great Spirit — ommiscient, omnipotent, omnipresent 
Religion of the In the earliest times they made no representation 
old Europeans, Under the human form, nor had they 

temples; but they propitated him by sacrifices, offering 
animals, as the hoise, and even men, upon rude altars 
Though it was believed that this Great Spiiit might some- 
times be heard in the sounds of the forests at night, yet, 
for the most pait, he was too far removed from human 
supplication, and hence arose, from the mere sorcerous 
ideas of a teriified fancy, as has been the case in so many 
other countries, star woiship — the second stage of compara- 
tive theology. The gloom and shade of dense forests, a 
solitude that offers an an of sanctity, and seems a fitting 
resort for mysterious spirits, suggested the establishment 
of sacred groves and holy tiees '1 hroughoiit Euiope there 
was a confused idea that the soul exists after the^ death of 
the body, as to its paiticular state there was a diversity 
of belief. As among other people, also, the offices of 
religion were not only directed to the present benefit of 
individuals, but also to the discovery of futuie events by 
various processes of divination and augury practi.sed among 
the priests. 

Although the priests had thus charge of the religious 
Their priest- rites, they do not seem to have been organized in 
hood, a manner as to be able to act with unanimity 

sr to pursue a steady system of policy. A class of female 
religious officials — prophetesses — joined m the ceremonials. 
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These holy women, who were held in very great esteem, 
prepared the way for the reception of Mariolatr5^ Instead 
of temples — ^rock-altars, cromlechs, and other rustic 
structures were <ased among the Celtic nations by the 
Druids, who were at the same time priests, magicians, and 
medicine-men. Their religious doctrines, which recall in 
many particulars those of the Eig-Yeda, were perpetuated 
from generation to generation by the aid of songs. 

The essential features of this system were its purely 
local form and its want of a well-organized hierarch}". 
Even the Celts offer no exception, though they had a 
subordinatifin from the Arch-Druid downward. This was 
the reason of the weakness of the old faith and eventually 
the cause of its fall. When the German nations migrated 
to the south in their warlike expeditions, they left behind 
them their consecrated groves and sacred oaks, hallowed by 
immemorial ages. These objects the devotee and (.bj^cts of 
could not carry with him, and no equivalent sub- adoration 
sti tute could be obtained for them I n the civilized coun tries 
to which they came they met with a very different state of 
things , a priesthood thoroughly organized and modelled 
according to the ancient Eoman political system; its 
objects of reverence tied to no particular locality , its 
institutions capable of universal action ; its sacred writings 
easy of transportation anywhere , its emblems moveable to 
all countries— the cross on the standards of its armies, the 
crucifix on the bosom of its saints. In the midst of the 
noble architecture of Italy and tlxe splendid remains of 
those Eomans who had once given laws to the world, m the 
midst of a worship distinguished by the magnificence of its 
ceremonial and the solemnity of its mysteries, 
they found a pdople whose faith taught them to 
regard the present life as offering ordy a transi- 
tory occupation, and not for a moment to be 
weighed<agamst the eternal existence hereafter— an exist- 
ence very different from that of the base transmigration 
of Druidism or the Drunken Paradise of Woden, where the 
brave solace themselves with mead from cups made of the 
skulls of their enemies killed in their days upon earth. 

The European age of inquiry is therefore essentially 
connected with Eoman affairs. It is distinguished by the 
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religioHS direction it took. In place of the dogmas of 
rival philosophical schools, we have now to deal 
"^th the tenets of conflicting sects. The whole 
those Unhappy times displays the 
inves iga ion Q^gg^j^^ing and practical spirit chaiacteiistic of 
Eome. Greek demociacy, tending to the decomposition of 
things, led to the Sophists and Sceptics Eoman imperialism, 
ever constmctive, sought to bring unity out of discoids, 
and draw the line between orthodoxy and heresy by the 
authority of councils like that of Kicea. following the 
ideas of St Augustine in his work, “ The City of God,” I 
adopt, as the most convenient termination of this age, the 
sack of Eome by Alario This makes it overlap the age 
of Faith, which had, as its unmistakable beginning, the 
foundation of Constantinople. 

Greek intellectual life displays all its phases completely, 
but not so was it with that of the Homans, who came to an 
untimely end. They were men of violence, who disappeared 
in consequence of their own conquests and crimes. The 
consumption of them by war bore, however, an insignifi- 
cant proportion to that fatal diminution, that mortal 
adulteration occasioned by theii meigingin the vast mass 
of humanity with which they came in contact. 

I approach the consideration of Eoman affairs, which is 
thus the next portion of my task, with no little diffidence. 
It IS hard to nse to a point of view sufficiently elevated 


and clear, where the extent of dominion is so great 
geographically, and the reasons of policy are obscured by 
Great diffi- dimness and clouds of so many centuries, 

cuity oi treat- Living in a social state the origin of which is in 
mg it events now to be examined, our mental vision 


can hardly free itself fiom the illusions of historical per- 
spective, or bring things into their just proportions and 
position. Of a thousand acts, all of surpassing interest 
and importance, how shall we identify the master ones ^ 
how shall we discern with correctness the true relation of 


the parts of this wonderful phenomenon of empire, the 
vanishing events of which glide like dissolving views into 
each other ? Warned by the example of those who have 
permitted the shadows of their own imagination to fall 
upon the scene, and have mistaken them for a part of it, I 
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shall endeavour to apply the test of common sense to the 
facts of which it will be necessary to treat ; and, believing 
that man has ever been the same in his modes of thought 
and motives of actk>n, I shall judge of past occuriences in 
the same v ay as of those of our own times. 

In its entire form the Eoman power consists of two 
fcheociacies, with a military domination intercalated. 
The first of these theocracies corresponds to Tnpi-formof 
the fabulous period of the kings ; the military Koaianpower 
domination to the time of the republic and earlier Caesars ; 
the second theocracy to that of the Christian emperors 
and the Popes 

The first theocracy is so enveloped in legends and 
fictions that it is impossible to give a satisfactory account 
of it. The biographies of the kings offer such unde* lable 
evidence of being mere romances, that, since the time of 
Niebuhr, they have been received by historians in that 
light. But during the reigns of the pagan 
emperors it was not safe in Rome to insinuate 
publicly an}^ disbelief m such honouied legends ^eendaiy 
as those of the wolf that suckled the found- 
lings, the ascent of Romulus into heaven, the njunph 
Egena ; the duel of the Horatii and Cunatii , the leaping 
of Curtius into the gulf on his horse , the cutting of a fiint 
with a razor by Tarquin ; the Sibyl and her books I 'he 
modem historian has, therefore, only verj^ little reliable 
material. He may admit that the Romans and Sabines 
coalesced , that they conquered the Albans and Latins ; 
that thousands of the latter were transplanted to Mount 
Aventine a«id made plebeians ; these, movements being the 
origin of the castes which long afflicted Rome, Early Roman 
the vanquished people constituting a subor- i^^story 
dinate class; that at first the chief occupation was 
agriculture, the nature of which is not only to accustom 
men to then gradations of rank, such as the proprietor of 
the land, the overseer, the labourer, but also to the 
cultivation of religious sentiment, and even the cherish- 
ing of superstition , that, besides the more honourable 
occupations in which the rising state was engaged, she 
had, from the beginning, indulged in aggressive war, and 
was therefore perpetuaUy liable to repiisal — one of her 
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first acts was tlie founding of the town of Ostia, at the 
mouth of the I’iher, on account of piracy, that, through 
some conspiracy in the army, indicated in the legend of 
Lucretia, since armies have often been •known to do such 
things, the kings were expelled, and a military domination 
fancifully called a republic, but consisting of a league of 
some powerful families, arose 

Throughout the legal times, and far into the i epublioan, 
the chief domestic incidents turn on the strife of the upper 
caste or patricians with the lower or plebeians, mani- 
festing itself by the latter asserting their right to a shpe 
m the lands conquered hy their valour ; by the extortion 
of the Valerian law ; by the admission of the Latins and 
Hemicans to conditions of equality ; by the transference of 
the election of tribunes from the centuries to the tribes ; by 
the repeal of the law prohibiting the marriage of plebeians 
with patricians and by the eventual concession to the former 
of the offices of consul, dictator, censor, and praetor. 

In these domestic disputes we see the origin of the 
The domestic necessity for war. The high caste is 

iteceshity for steadily diminishing in number, the low caste 
foreign war steadily increasing. In imperious pride, the 
patrician fdls his private jail with debtors and delin- 
quents, he usurps the lands that have been conquered. 
Insurrection is the inevitable consequence, foreign war 
the only relief. As the circle of operations extends, both 
paities see their interest in a cordial coalescence on equal 
terms, and jointly tyrannize exteriorly. 

The geogiaphical dominion of Kome was extended at 
first with infinite difficulty. Up to the time of^the capture 
of the city hy the Gauls a doubtful existence was main- 
tained in perpetual struggles with the adjacent towns 
and chieftains. There is reason to believe that in the 
very infancy of the republic, in the contest that ensued 
upon the expulsion of the kings, the city was taken by 
Porsenna. I'he direction in which her influence first 
raduai spread was toward the south of the peninsula, 
spread of Tareutum, one of the southern states, brought 
fiSetotiie over to its assistance Pyrrhus the Epirot. He 
bouth little in the way of assisting his allies — 

he only «aw Borne from the Acropolis of Praeneste, but 
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from Mm tlie Eomans leamed the art of foitifying camps, 
and caught the idea of invading Sicily. Heie the rising 
republic came in contact with the Carthaginians, and m 
the conflict that •ensued discovered the military value 
of Spain and Gaul, from which the Carthaginians diew 
an immense supply of mercenaries and munitions of war. 
The advance to greatness which Kome now made was 
prodigious. She saw that everything turned Rome builds 
on the possession of the sea, and with admir- anavj, 
able energy built a navy. In this her expectations were 
more than realized The assertion is quite true that she 
spent more time in acquiring a little earth in Italy than 
was necessary for subduing the world after she had once 
obtained possession of the Stediterranean From the expe> 
rience of Agathocles she learned that the tiue method of 
conti oiling Carthage was by invading Africa, and invades 
The principles involved in the contest, and the 
position of Rome at its close, aie shown by the terms of 
the treaty of the first Punic War — that Carthage should 
evacuate every island in the I\Iediterranean, and Results of the 
pay a war-fine ot six hundred thousand pounds, tirst pumc 
In her devotion to the acquisition of wealth 
Carthage had become very rich , she had reached a high 
state of cultivation of art , yet her prosperity, or rather 
the mode by which she had attained it, had greatly 
■weakened her, as also had the political anomaly under 
which she was living, for it is an anomaly that an Asiatic 
people should place itself under democratic forms. Her 
condition in this respect was evidently the consequence of 
her origmal subordinate position as a Tyrian trading 
station, her rich men having long been habituated to look 
to the mother city for distinction. As in other com- 
mercial states, her citizens became soldiers with reluct- 
ance, and hence she had often to rely on mercenary troops. 
From her the Romans received lessons of the utmost 
importance. She confirmed them in the estimate they 
had formed of the value of naval power; taught them 
how to build ships properly and handle them, how to 
make military roads. The tribes of Northern Italy were 
hardly included in the circle of Roman dominion when a 
fleet was built in the Adriatic, and, under the pretence of 
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putting down piracy, the sea power of tlie Illyrians was 
extingmsiied. From time immemorial the Mediterranean 
had been infested with pirates ; man-stealing had been 
a profitable oeonpation, great gains being realized by 
ransoms of captives, or by selling them at Delos or other 
slave-markets At this time it was clear that the final 
mastery of the Meditenanean turned on the possession of 
Spam, the great silver-producing country. The rivalry 
for Spain occasioned the second Fume War. It is need- 
Kesuitsofthe repeat the well-known story of Hanni- 

spcond Puuic bal, how he brought Borne to the brink of ruin. 

I'he relations she maintained with surrounding 
communities had been such that she could not trust to 
them Her enemy found allies in many of the Greek 
towns in the south of Italy. It is enough for us to look 
at the result of that conflict in the treaty that closed it. 
Carthage had to give up all her ships of war except ten 
triremes, to bind herself to enter into no war without the 
consent of the Boman people, and to pay a war-fine of two 
millions of pounds. Borne now entered, on the great 
scale, on the policy of disorganizing states for the pui pose 
of weakening them. Under pretext of an invitation 
from the Athenians to pioteot them from the King of 
Home invades Maoedon, the ambitious republic secured a foot- 
Greece, jjjg Greece, the piinciple developed in the 
invasion of Africa of making war maintain war being 
again resorted to There may have been truth in the 
Boman accusation that the intrigues of Hannibal with 
Antioohus, king of Syria, occasioned the conflict between 
Borne and that monarch. Its issue was a prodigious event 
in the material aggrandizement of Borne — it was the 
cession of all his possessions in Europe and those of Asia 
and com Is Mount Tauius, With a war-fine of 

thf Sou of three millions of pounds Already were seen 
?ipSnp^ the effects of the wealth that was pouring into 
MucesofAn- Italy in the embezzlement of the public money 
tiochus Scipios The resistance of Perses, king 

of Macedon, could not restore independence to Greece; 
Revolt of Per- it ended in the annexa*tion of that country, 

Epirus and Hlyncum. The results of this war 
were to the last degree pernicious to the victors and the 
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vanqnislied , tlie moral greatness of tlie former is truly 
affirmed to liave disappeared, and the social ruin of the 
latter was so complete that for long marriage was re- 
placed by concubinage. The policy and practices of 
Eome now literally became infernal , she forced a quarrel 
upon her old antagonist Carthage, and the third Punic 
War resulted m the utter destruction of that city 
Simultaneously her oppressions in Greece dreadful 
provoked revolt, which was ended by the sack soci a effects 
and burning oi Corinth, Thebes, Chalcis, and 
the transference of the plundered statues, paintings, and 
works of art to Italy. Theie was nothing now in the 
way of the conquest of Spain except the valour of its 
inhabitants. Alter the assassination of Yiriatus, pro- 
cured by the Consul Caspio, and the horrible 
siege of Numantia, that country was annexed ureece and 
as a pro%unce. Xext we see the gigantic re- 
public extending itself over the richest parts of 
Asia Minor, thiough the insane bequest of Attains, king 
of Pergamus. The wealth of Afiica, Spain, Greece, and 
Asia, was now concentrating in Italy, and the capital was 
becoming absolutely demoralized In vain the Gracchi 
attempted to apply a remedy. The Boman aristociacy 
was intoxicated, insatiate, irresistible The seizure of 
middle class was gone , there was nothing but 
profligate nobles and a diabolical populace. In the midst 
of inconceivable corruption, the Jugurthine War served 
only to postpone for a moment an explosion which was 
inevitable. The Servile rebellion in Sicily broke out , it 
was closed by the extermination of a million of 
those unhappy wretches . vast numbers of them an.i Social 
were exposed, for the popular amusement, to 
the wild beasts in the arena. It was followed closely by 
the revolt of the Italian allies, known as the Social War — 
this endmg, after the destruction of half a million of men, 
with a better result, in the extortion of the freedom ot 
the city by several of the revolting states Doubtless it 
was the intrigues connected with these transactions that 
brought the Cimbri and Teutons into Italy, and furnished 
an opening for the rivalries of Marius and Sylla, who, in 
turn, filled Eome with slaughter. The same spirit broke 
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oxxt Tinder tlie gladiator Spartacns : it was only checked 
for a time hj resorting to the most awful atrocities, such 
as the crucifixion of prisoners, to appear under another 
form in the conspiracy of Catiline And now it was 
plain that the contest for supreme power lay between a 
Gradual con- leading men It found an issue in the first 
\eigenceoi triumvirate — a union of Pompey, Crassus, and 
Caesar, who usurped the whole power of the 
senate and people, and bound themselves by oath to 
permit nothing to be done without their unanimous 
consent. Affairs then passed through their inevitable 
Caesar the course. I he death of Crassus and the battle 
niusterofthe of Pharsalia left Ceesar the master of the world. 

nothing could have prevented 
the inevitable result. The dagger of Brutus merely 
removed a man, but it left the fact. The battle of 
Actium reaffirmed the destiny of Rome, and the death of 
the republic was illustrated by the annexation of Eg3rpt. 
The circle of conquest around the Mediterranean was 
complete ; tbe function of the republic was discharged . it 
did not pass away prematurely. 

From this statement of the geographical career of Rome, 
we may turn to reflect on the political principles which 
inspired her ^ From a remote antiquity wars had been 
Ancient ne- engaged in for the purpose of obtaining a 
ces-itj for supply of labour, the conqueror compelling those 
Bidvt-wars Y;-]2oni fie had spared to cultivate his fields and 
serve him as slaves. Under a system of transitory military 
domination, it was more expedient to exhaust a people at 
once by the most unsparing plunder than to her content 
with a tribute periodically paid, but necessarily uncertain 
in the vicissitudes of years. These elementary principles 
of the policy of antiquity were included by tbe Romans in 
their system with modifications and improvements 

The republic, during its whole career, illustrates the 
observation that the system on which it was founded 
included no conception of the actual relations of man. 
It dealt with him as a thing, not as a being endowed 
with inalienable rights. Recognizing power as its only 
measure of value, it could never accept the principle of 
the equality of all men in the eye of the law. The sub- 
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higation of Sicily, Afnca, Greece, was quickly followed by 
the depopulation of those countries, as Livy, 

Plutarch, Strabo, and Polybius testify. Can 
there be a more? fearful instance than the after Romaa 
conduct of Paulus iEmilius, who, at the con- 
quest of Epirus, murdered or carried into slavery 150,000 
persons^ At the taking of Thebes whole familes were 
thus disposed of, and these not of the lower, but of the 
respectable kind, of whom it has been significantly said 
that they were transported into Italy to be melted down. 
In Italy itself the consumption of life was so great that 
there was no possibility of the slaves by biith meeting 
the requirement, and the supply of others by war became 
necessary. To these slaves the laws were atro- of 
ciously unjust Tacitus has recorded that on the Roman 
the occasion of the murder of Pedanius, after 
a solemn debate in the senate, the particulars of which 
he famishes, the ancient laws were enforced, and four 
hundred slaves of the deceased were put to death, when it 
was obvious to every one that scarcely any of them had 
known of the crime. The hoirible maxim that not only 
the slaves within a house in which a master was murdered, 
but even those within a circle supposed to be measured by 
the reach of his voice, should be put to death, shows us 
the small value of the life of these unfortunates, and the 
lacility with which they could be replaced. Their vast 
numbers necessarily made every citizen a soldier; the 
culture of the land and the manufacturing processes, the 
pursuits of labour and industry, were assigned 
to them with contempt. The relation of the of «he Roman 
slave in such a social system is significantly 
shown by the fact that the courts estimated the amount of 
any injury he had received by the damage his master had 
thereby sustained. To such a degree had this system 
been developed, that slave labour was actually cheaper 
than animal labour, and, as a consequence, much of the 
work that we perform by cattle was then done by men. 
The class of independent hirelings, which should have 
constituted the chief strength of the country, disappeared, 
labour itself becoming so ignoble that the poor citizen could 
not be an artisan, but must remain a pauper— a sturdy 
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expecting from the state bread and amuse- 
ments. The personal tincleannesss and shiftless condition 
of these lower classes were the true causes of the preva^ 
lence of leprosy and other loathsome diseases Attemptfc. 
at sanitary impiovement were repeatedly made, but they 
so imperfectly answered the purpose that epidemics, occur- 
ring fiom time to time, produced a dreadful mortality. 
Even under the Caesars, after all that had been done, there 
was no essential amendment. The assertion is true that 
the Old World never recovered from the great plague in 
the time of M Antoninus, brought by the aimy ftom 
the Parthian War. In the reign of Titus ten thousand 
persons died in one day in Pome. 

The slave system bred that thorough contempt for trade 
which animated the Eomans. They never grudged even 
the Carthaginians a market. It threw them into 
the^ occupation of the demagogue, making them spend 
their lives, when not engaged in war, in the in 
trigues of political factions, the turbulence of public 
elections, the excitement of lawsuits They were the 
first to discover that the privilege of interpreting laws is 
n^rly equal to that of making them ; and to this has been 
rightly attributed their turn for jurisprudence, and the 
prosperity of advocates among them The disappearance 
of the hireling class was the immediate cause of the 
downfall of the republic and the institution of the empire, 
for the aristocracy were left without any antagonist, and ' 
therefore without any restraint. They broke up into 
factions, involving the country in civil war by their 
struggles with each other for power. » 

The political maxims of the republic, for the most part, 
rejected the ancient system of devastating a vanquished 
state by an instant, unsparing, and crushing plunder, 
which may answer very well where the tenure is expected 
iTie war sys- to be brief, but does not accord with th<e formula 
subdue, retain, advance. Yet depopulation was 
the necessary incident, Italy, Sicily, Asia Minor, Gaul, 
Germany, were full of people, but they greatly diminished 
under Eoman occupation. Her maxims were capable of 
being realized with facility through her military organiza- 
tion, particularly that of the legion. In some nations 
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colonies are foxinded for commercial purposes, in others 
for getting rid of an excess of population the Eoman 
colony implies the idea of a garrison and an active military 
intent. Each le^on was, in fact, so constructed as to be 
a small but complete army. In whatever country it might 
be encamped, it was in quick communication with the 
head-quarters at Eome , and this not metaphorically, but 
materially, as was shown by the building of the necessary 
military roads. The idea of peimanent occupation, which 
was thus implied, did not admit the expediency of devas- 
tating a countiy, but, on the contrary, led to the 
encouragement of provincial prospeiity, because the 
greater the riches the greater the capacity for taxation. 
Such principles were in harmony with the conditions of 
solidity and security of the Roman power, which pro- 
verbially had not risen in a single day — w^as not the 
cieation of a single fortunate soldier, but represented the 
settled policy of many centuries. In the act of conquest 
Eome was inhuman ; she tried to strike a blow that there 
would never be any occasion to repeat , no one was spared 
who by possibility might inconvenience her; but, the 
catastmph^nce over, as a general thing, the vanquished 
had no occasion to complain of her rule. Of oouise, in the 
shadow of public justice, private wrong and oppression 
were often concealed Through injustice and extortion, her 
officers accumulated enormous fortunes, which have never 
since been equalled in Europe. Sometimes the like occurred 
in times of public violence, thus Brutus made Asia Minor 
pay five years’ tribute at once, and shortly after Antony 
compelled it to do it again. The extent to which recog- 
nized and legitimate exactions were carried is shown by 
the fact that upon the institution of the empire the annual 
revenues were about foity millions of pounds sterling. 

The comparative value of metals in Eome is a significant 
political indication. Bullion rapidly increased in amount 
during the Carthaginian wars. At the opening Vaiu*' of gold 
of the fii st Punic War silver and copper were as 
1 to 960 , at the second Punic War the ratio had fallen, 
and was 1 to 160 , soon after there was another fall, and 
it became 1 to 128. The republic debased the coinage 
by reducing its weight, the empire by alloying it. 
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The science, art, and political condition of nations art 
often illustrated by their coinage. An interesting vxe-w 
of the progress of Europe might be obtained from a 
philosophical study of its numisniatid remains. The 
simplicity of the earlier ages is indicated by the pure silver. 
Connexion coiued at Crotona, B.C. 600 —that 

between de- of the reign of Philip of Macedon by the native 
comSeaVd unalloyed gold. A gradual decline in Roman 
poiiti ai prosperity is more than shadowed forth by the 

<iecime gradual deterioration of its money , for, as evil 

times befell the state, the emperors were compelled to 
utter a false coinage. Thus, under Yespasian, a.d. 69, the 
silver money contained about one fouith of its weight of 
copper; under Antoninus Pius, a.d. 138, more than one 
third ; under Commodus, a.d. 180, nearly one half, under 
Gordian, a.d. 236, there was added to the silver more than 
twice its weight of copper. Nay, under Gallienus, a 
coinage was issued of copper, tin and silver, in which 
the first two metals exceed the last by more than two 
hundred times its weight. It shows to what a hopeless 
condition the state had come. 

The Roman demagogues, as is the instinct of their 
kind, made political capital by attacking industrial capital 
They lowered the rate of interest, prohibited interest, and 
often attempted the abolition of debts 

The concentration of power and increase of immorality 
proceeded with an equal step. In its earlier ages, the 
Roman dominion was exercised by a few thousand persons , 
then it passed into the hands of some score 
depmaty^m^ families, then it was sustained for a* moment 
by individuals, and at last was seized by one 
^ man, who became the master of 120 millions. 

As the process went on, the virtues which had adorned 
the earlier times disappeared, and in the end were replaced 
by crimes such as the world had never before witnessed 
and never will again An evil day is approaching when 
it becomes recognized in a community that the only 
standard of social distinction is wealth. That day was 
soon followed in Rome by its unavoidable consequence, a 
goveinmerit founded upon two domestic elements, corrup- 
tion and terrorism. No language can describe the state 
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of that capital after the civil wars. The acciimulation of 
oower and wealth gave rise to a universal depravity* 
taw ceased to he of any value. A suitor must deposit a 
bribe before a trfel-CQxad be had. The social fabric was 
a festering mass of rotBeSESss. The people had become a 
Domilace; the aristocracy was demoniac; the city was a 
beU No crime that the annals of human wieketoess 
can 'show was left unperpetrated— remorseless murders, 
the betrayal of parents, husbands, wives, mends ; poison- 
ing reduced to a system ; adultery degenerating 
into incests, and crimes that cannot be written, rfthe 
Women of the higher class -were so lascivious, of imtrmge 
depraved, and dangerous, that men could not e 
compelled to contract matrimony with them; marriage 
wasWaoed by concubinage; even v^gins ye^e ^ilty 
of inconceivable immodesties ; great officers of state and 
la lies of the court, of promiscuous bathings and naked 
b ibitions. In the time of Caisar it had become necessary for 
the government to interfere, and actually put a premium 
on marriage. He gave rewards to women who had many 
/children ;>ohibited those who were under forty-five years 
of age, and who had no children, from wiring jewels and 
' nding in litters, hoping by such social disabilitaes to 
correct the evil. It went on from bad to worse, so that 
Auoustus, in view of the general avoidance of legal 
mamage and resort to concubinage with slaves, wm 
compelled to impose penalties on the immamed to enact 
should not inherit by wiU ^topt from relations. 
Not that the Eomarv^omen refrained from toe ^tifi(»- 
Son ofr their desires; their depravity im^Ued them to 
such wicked practices as cannot be named in a 
book They actually reckoned toe years, not by the 
consuls, bufby the men they had lived with. _ To Iw 
toildless, and tWore without the natol restraint of a 
familv,*was looked upon as a singular felicity. Plutarch 
corre^y touched the point when he ^id t^t toe 
m W to be heirs and not to have hems. Of 
rSt rise to the dignity of atrocity, but which excite our 
loatoing, such as gluttony and toe most debauched Inxu^ 
toe annals of the times furnish disgustmg proofr- It was 
said, “ They eat that they may vomit, and vomit that they 
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may eat.” At the taking of Perusium, three htnidred of 
the most distinguished citizens were solemnly sacrificed at 
the altar of Divns Julius by Octavian » Are these the 
deeds of civilized men, or the riotings o£i cannibals drunk 
with blood ^ 

The higher classes on all sides exhibited a total ex- 
The whole tiuction of moral principle; the lower were 
8^^temispast practical atheists. Who can peiuse t|ie annals 
of the emperors without being shocked at the 
manner in which men died, meeting their fate yfith the 
obtuse tranquillity that characterizes beasts ? A c^ntunon 
with a private mandate appears, and forthwith the victim 
opens his veins and dies in a warm bath. At the test, all 
that was done was to strike at the tyrant. Men d^^spair- 
ingly acknowledged that the" system itself was uii^rly 
past cure. 

That in these statements I do not exaggerate, hl'^r 
what Tacitus says* “The holy ceremonies of religim 
were violated; adultery reigning without control; 
adjacent islands filled with exiles ; rocks and desert place 
Testimony of fetained with clandestine murders, and Borne it 
Taatus. g0if theatre of horroi s, where nobility of desceni 
and splendour of fortune marked men out for destruction S 
where the vigour of mind that aimed at civil dignities, | 
and the modesty that declined them, were offences with- ’ 
out distinction; where viitue was a crime that led to 
certain ruin , where the guilt of informers and the wages 
of their iniquity were alike detestable , where the sacer- 
dotal order, the consular digmty, the government of 
provinces, and even the cabinet of tEe prince, weije seized 
by that execrable race as their lawful prey ; wher^^ 
nothing was sacred, nothing safe from the hand" of 
rapacity ; where slaves were suborned, -or by their own 
malevolence excited against their masters, where free- 
men betrayed their patrons, and he who had livgd with- 
out an enemy died by the treachery of a friend.” 

But, though these were the consequences of the con- 
Fifectsmtfae centration of power and wealth in the city of 
woyincU Borne, it was otherwise in the expanse of the 
Free trade, empire. The effect of Boman domination was the 
oeesation of all the little wars that had heretofore been 
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waged between adjacent peoples. They exchanged inde- 
pendence for peace. Moreover, and this, in the end, was 
of the utmost importance to them all, unrestricted com- 
merce ensued, dir^t trade arising between all parts of the 
empire The Mediterranean nations were brought closer 
to each other, and became common inheritors of such 
knowledge as was then in the woild. Arts, sciences, 
improved agriculture, spiead among them; the most 
distant countries could boast of noble roads, aqueducts, 
bridges, and great works of engineering In barbarous 
places, the legions that weie intended as garrisons proved 
to be foci of civilization. For the pi evinces, even the 
wickedness of Eoine was not without some good From 
one quaiter com had to he brought; fiom another, 
clothing ; from another, luxuries , and Italy had to pay 
for it all in coin. She had nothing to expoit in leturn. 
By this there was a tendency to equalization of wealth 
in all parts of the empire, and a perpetual movement 
of money. Nor was the advantage altogether material , 
there were conjoined intellectual results of no intpiiectimi 
little value. Superstition and the amazing 
credubty of the old times disappeared. In the first Punic 
War, Africa was looked upon as a land of monsters ; it 
had serpents large enough to stop armies, it had headless 
men. Sicily had its Cyclops, giants, enchantresses, golden 
apples grew m Spain , the mouth of Hell was on the shores 
of the Euxine The marches of the legions and the voyages 
of merchants made all these phantasms vanish. 

It was the necessary consequence of her military ag- 
grandizenj^ent that thtT ethnical element which 
really constituted Eome should expire. A small aSnSS 
nucleus of men had undertaken to conquer the 
Mediterranean world, and had succeeded In 
doing this they had diffused themselves over an immense 
geographical surface, and necessarily became lost in the 
mass with which they mingled. On the other hand, the 
deterioration of Italy was insured by the slave sjstem, 
and the rum of Eome was accomplished before the bar- 
banans touched it Whoever inquires the cause of the fall 
of the Eoman empire will find his answer in ascertaining 
what had become of the Eomans. 
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The extinction of prodigies and superstitions legends was 
occasioned by increased travel, through the merging of many 
Roman con- separate nations into one great empire. Intel- 
dncSKo- communication attends mateiial comrau- 

^.•f‘neo^s nication The spread of Eoman influence around 
thought, borders of the Mediterranean produced a ten- 

dency to homogeneous thought eminently dangerous to the 
many forms of faith piofessed by so many different people. 

After Tarquin was expelled the sacerdotal class became 
altogether subordinate to the military, whose whole history 
shows that they regarded religion as a mere state institu- 
tion, without any kind of philosophical significance, and 
chiefly to be valued for the control it furnished over vulgar 
minds. It presented itself to them in the light of a branch 
of industry, from which profit might be made by those 
who practised it They thought no more of concerning them- 
selves individually about it than in taking an interest 
in any other branch of lucrative trade. As to any ex- 
amination of its intellectual basis, they were not sophists, 
andreToiu- soldiers, blindly following the pi escribed 

tiimizesTH- institutions of their country with as little 
iigioua Ideas military commands. For these 

reasons, throughout the time of the republic, and also under 
the early emperors, there never was much reluctance to 
the domestication of any kind of worship in Rome. Indeed, 
the gods of the conquered countries were established there 
to the gratification of the national vanity From this* 
commingling of worship in the city, and intercommunica- 
tion of ideas in the provinces, the^ost important events 
arose. 

For it very soon was apparent that the political unity 
which had been established over so great a geographical 
surface was the forerunner of intellectual, and 
therefore religious unity. Polytheism became 
monotheism P^Q-^f^cally inconsistent with the Eoman empire, 
and a tendency arose for the introduction of 
some form of monotheism. Apart from the operations of 
Reason, it is clear that the recognition by so many nations 
of one emperor must soon be followed by the acknowledg- 
ment of one God. There is a disposition to uniformity 
among people who are associated by a common political 
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bond. Moreover, tbe rivalries of a hundred priesthoods 
iinj^arted to poljrfcheism an intrinsic weakness , but mono- 
theism impHes centralization, an organized hierarchy, and 
therefore concentrs-tion of power. The different interests 
and collisions of multitudinous forms of religion sapped 
individual faith; a diffusion of practical atheism, manifested 
by a total indifference to all ceremonies, except so far as 
they were shows, was the result, the whole community 
falling into an unbelieving and godless state. The form 
of superstition through wmch the national mind had passed 
was essentially founded upon the recognition of an incessant 
intervention of many divinities determining human affairs ; 
but such a faith became extinct by degrees among the 
educated. How was it possible that human reason should 
deal otherwise with all the contradictions and absurdities 
of a thousand indigenous and imported deities, each 
asserting his inconsistent pietensions. A god who in his 
native grove or temple has been pai amount and un- 
questioned, sinks into insignificance when he is brought 
••nto a crowd of compeers. In this respect there is no 
difference between gods and men. Great cities are great 
levellers of both. He who has stood forth in undue 
proportions in the solitude of the country, sinks out of 
observation in the solitude of a crowd. 

The most superficial statement of philosophy among the 
Bomans, if philosophy it can be called, shows us how 
completely religious sentiment was effaced. The Boman piuio- 
presence of sceptical thought is seen in the 
explanations of Tereni^ Yarro, b.c. 110, that the anthro- 
pomorphic* gods are to^ received as mere emblems of the 
forces of matter ; and the general tendency of the times 
33aay be gathered from the poem of Lucretius : yan-o lu- 
his recommendations that the mind should be 
emancipated from the fear of the gods; his arguments 
against thp immortality of the sold; bis setting forth 
Hature as the only God to be worshipped. In Cicero 
we see how feeble and wavering a guide to life in a 
period of trouble philosophy had become, and how one 
who wished to stand in the attitude of chief thinker of his 
times was no more than a servile copyist of Grecian 
predecessors, giving to his works not an air of masculine 

VOL. I. s 
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and independent thonglit, Tint aiming at present effect 
oceto rather than a soHd dnrahility ; for Cicero addresses 
, „ . . ™self more to the public than to philosophers, 
^lubiting herein his professional tendency as an advocate. 
Under a thin veil he hides an undisguised scepticism, and 
■snth the instinct of a placeman, leans rather to the investi- 
gation of public concerns man to the profound and abstract 
topics of philosophy. As is the case -with superficial men, he 
sees no difierence between the speculative and the exact 
confusing them together. He feels that it is inexpedient to 
commumcate truth pubHcly, espeoiaUy that of a religioui 
hind. Doubtless nerem we shall agree when we fibad that 
he believes God to be nothing more than the soul of the 
worid ; hoover? many serious objections to the doctrine 
of IProYidoiico ; iiLsiiniaitcs tHat tli© gods aro only pootical 
creations ; is iincertam wlietlier tlie soul be immortal, but 
is clear that popular doctrine of punishment in the world 
to come is only an idle fable 
It was the attribute of the Komans to impress upon 
every thing a practical character. ^ In their philosophy we 
Qmntus Sex- continually see this displayed, along with a 
tans. strikiiigiiiferiorityin ori^^ Qumtus 

Sexti^ admonishes us to pursue a virtuous life, and, as an 
aid thereto, enjoins an abstinence from meat. In this 
opimon many of the Cynical school acquiesced, and some 
it IS said, even ioined the Brahmans. In the troublous 
times of the first C^sars, men had occasion to derive all the 
support they could from philosophy, there was no relio-ion 
to sustain them. Among the St^s there were som^ as 
feeneca, to whom we can look backUlth pleasure^ Through 
his writings he exercised a considerable influence on 
sub^quent ages, though, when we attentively read his 
wor]^, we must attribute this not so much to their 
intrinsic value as to their happening to coincide with the 
nrevalent tone of religious thought. He enforces the 
necessity of a cultivation of good morals, and yet he writes 
against the religion of his^ country, its observances, and 
requirements. Of a far higher grade was Epictetus, at 
Epictetus. once a slave and a philosopher, though scarceln 
nmHs -jq classed as a true Stoic. He considers may 
as a mere spectator of God and his works, and teaches that 
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eveiy one who can no longer bear tbe miseries of life is 
upon just deliberation, and a conscientious belief that tbo 
gods will not disapprove, free to commit suicide His 
maxim is that all Jiave a part to play, and be bas done 
well wbo bas done bis best — that be must look to conscience 
as bis guide. If Seneca said that time alone is our absolute 
and only possession, and that nothing else belongs to man, 
Epictetus tan gilt that bis thoughts are all that man bas 
any power over, every thing else being beyond bis control. 
M. Aurelius Antoninus, tbe emperor, did not hesitate to 
acknowledge bis thankfulness to Epictetus, tbe slave, in 
Ins attempt to guide bis life according to the principles of 
tbe Stoics He recommends eveiy man to pieserve bis 
deemon free from sm, and prefeis religious devotions to 
tbe researches of pbj’-sics, in this departing to some extent 
from tbe original doctrines of tbe sect ; but tbe evil times 
on wbiob men bad fallen led them to seek support in 
religious consolations rather than in pbilosopbi- Maximus 
cal inquiries In Maximus Tyrius, a.d. 146, we Tjrms. 
discover a corresponding sentiment, enveloped, it is true, 
in an air of Platonism, and countenancing an impression 
that image worship and sanctuaries are unnecessary for 
those wbo have a lively remembrance of tbe view they 
once enj*oyed of tbe divine, though excellent for tbe vulgar, 
wbo have forgotten their past. Alexander of Aie\andcrof 
A.pbrodisias exhibits tbe tendency, which was Apiuodiaas. 
becoming very pievalent, to combine Plato and Aristotle. 
He treats upon Providence, both absolute and contingent ; 
considers its bearings ug^ religion, and shows a disposition 
to oultivabs tbe pious melings of the age. 

Galen, tbe pbysician^^sserts that experience is tbe only 
source of knowledge ; lays great stress on tbe oul- Anc.ent 
ture of mathematics and logic, observing that be J'iiysicians 
himself should have been a Pyrrbonist bad it nit been for 
geometry. ^ In tbe teleological doctrine of physiology be 
considers that tbe foundations of a true theology must be 
laid. Tbe physicians of tbe times exerted no little influence 
on tbe promotion of such views; for tbe most part they 
embraced tbe Pantheistic doctrine. As one of them, Sextus 
Empiricus may be mentioned , bis works, still remaining, 
indicate to us tbe tendency of this school to materialism, 

s 2 
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Sucli was tlie tone of thonglit among tlie cultivated 
Romans; and to tMs pMosophical atheism among them 
was added an atheism of indifference among the vulgar. 
But, since man is so constituted that^he cannot live for 
any length of time without a form of worship, it 
SheSa-^ is evident that there was great danger, when- 
niongtheedu- ever events should he ripe for the appearance of 
some monotheistic idea, that it might come in 
a hase aspect. At a much later period than that we are 
here considering, one of the emperors expressed himself to 
the effect that it would he necessary to give liberty for the 
exercise of a sound philosophy among the higher classes, 
and provide a gorgeous ceremonial for the lower ; he saw 
how difficult it is, hy mere statesmanship to co-ordinate 
tT 70 such requirements, in their very nature contradictory. 
Though polytheism had lost all intellectual strength, the 
nations who had so recently parted with it could not 
he expected to have ceased from all disposition to an 
animalization of religion and corporealization of God. In 
a certain sense the emperor was only a more remote and 
more majestic form of the conquered and vanished kings, 
hut, like them, he was a man. There was danger that the 
theological system, thus changing with the political, would 
yield only expanded anthropomorphic conceptions. 

History perpetually demonstrates that nations cannot 
be permanently modified except hy principles or actions 
conspiring with their existing tendency. Violence perpe- 
trated upon them may pass away, leaving, perhaps in a 
few generations, no vestige jtself. Even Victory is 
conquered hy Time. Profound Singes only ensue when 
Principles, to operating force is in unison with the temper 

lie effective, of the age. International peace among so many 
must coincide n ^ • n j. ^ j 

^vith existing people once in connict — peace under the auspices 
tendenaes Qf g, great overshadowing power ; the unify of 
sentiment and brotherhood of feeling fast jSndijpg its way 
around the Mediterranean shores ; the interests of a vast 
growing commerce, unfettered through the absorption of 
so many Httle kingdoms into one great republic, were 
silently bringing tmngs to a condition that political force 
could he given to any religious dogma founded upon 
sentiments of mutual regard and interest. Nor could it 
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be otberwise than tbat among tbe great soldieis of tbobo 
times one would at last anse whose practical intellect 
would discover the personal advantages that must accrue 
fiom putting himlelf in relation with the universally 
prevailing idea. How could he better find adherents from 
the centre to the remotest comer of the empire ? And, 
even if his own personal intellectual state should disable 
him from accepting in its fulness the special form in which 
the idea had become embodied, could there be any doubt, 
if he received it, and was true to it as a politician, though 
he might decline it as a man, of the immense power it 
would yield him in return — a power sufficient, if the 
metropolis should resist, or be otherwise unsuited to his 
designs, to enable him to found a rival to her in a more 
congenial place, and leave her to herself, “ the skeleton of 
so much glory and of so much guilt.” 

Thus, after the event, we can plainly see that the final 
blow to Polytheism was the suppression of the ancient 
independent nationalities around the Mediterianean Sea , 
and that, in like manner. Monotheism was the The commg 
result of the establishment of an imperial govern- be 
ment in Eome. But the gieat statesmen of those bounded by 
times, who were at the general point of view, Bomm 
must have foreseen that, in whatever form the silence, 
expected change came, its limits of defimtion would in- 
evitably be those of the empire itself, and that wherever 
the language of Eome was understood the religion of Eome 
would prevail. In the course of ages, an expansion beyond 
those Innits might ensjjS3-»i><?-herever the state of things was 
congenial.'' On the south, beyond the mere verge of Africa, 
nothing was to be hoped for — it is the country in which 
man lives in degradation and is happy. On the east there 
were great unsubdued and untouched monarchies, having 
their own types of civilization, and experiencing no want 
in a reli^ous respect. But on the north there were 
nations who, though they were plunged in hideous bar- 
barism, filthy in an equal degree m body and mind, 
polygamists, Idolaters, drunkards out of their enemies’ 
skulls, were yet capable of an illustrious career. Por 
these there was a glorious participation in store. 

Except the death of a nation, there is no event in human 
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/iistory more profottndly solemn than the passing away of 
an ancient religion, though religious^ ideas are_ t^itojjr, 
and creeds succeed one another ivith a penodiorty de- 
termined hy the la-w of continuous -ranation oi human 
thouo-ht The inteUectual epoch at -which -we have no-w 
arrived has for its essential characteristic such a chmg^ 
the abandonment of a time-honoured but obsolete 
system, the acceptance of a new and living one; 
the old a,nd, in -the incipient stages, opinion succeeding 

oninion in a well-marked -way, until at length, after a few 
cmtunes of fusion and solution, there crystaUized on the 
remnant of Eoman power, as on a nucleus, a definite lorm, 
which, slowly modifying itself into the Papacy, served 
the purposes of Europe for more than a thousand years 

throughout its age of Eaith. , . j. xt. i 

In this abandonment, the personal conduct of the edu- 
cated classes very powerfully assisted. They outwardly 
conformed to the oeiemonial of the times, reserving their 
hio-her doctones to themselves, as something beyond 
viSgar comprehension. Considering themsdvM as an in- 
telleotual aristocracy, they stood aloof, and, witii 
Oonductoftbe iU-concealcd smile, consented to the trans- 
cSmen’at paient folly around them. It had come to an 
this period authors like Polybius and Strabo 

apologized to their compeers for the traditions pd legends 
they ostensibly accepted, on the ground that it is incon- 
venient and needless to give popular offence, and tJiat 
those who are children in understanding must, like those 
who are children in age, be kepii^ider by bugbears It 
had come to an evil state when the awful cercmoni^ of 
former times had degenerated into a pageant, played on by 
an infidel priesthood and unbelieving aristocracy, when 
orades were becoming mute, because they could no longer 
mthstand the sly wit of the initiated ; when the miracles 
of the ancients were regarded as mere lies, and ef contem- 
poraries as feats of legerdemain. It had come to an ^il 
pass when even statesmen received it as a maxim that 
when the people have advanced in intellectual culfnire to a 
certain point, the sacerdotal class must eithei deceive them 
or oppress them, if it means to keep its power. 

In Pome, at the time of Augustus, the inteuectua* 
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classes — pliilosoplieis and statesmen — had completely 
emerged from the ancient modes of thought To them, 
the national legends, so jealonsly guarded by Religious con- 
ihe populace, had become mere fictions. The 
miraculous conception of Ehea Sylvia by the god classes m 
Mars, an event fiom which their ancestors had 
deduced with pride the celestial origin of the founder of 
their city, had dwindled into a myth , as a source of actual 
jrehance and trust, the intercession of Venus, that emblem 
of female loveliness, with the father of the gods in behalf 
of her human favourites, was abandoned, the Sibylline 
books, once believed to contain all that was necessary for 
the prosperity of the republic, were suspected of an origin 
more sinister than celestial , nor were insinuations wanting 
that from time to time they had been tampered with to 
suit the expediency of passing interests, or even that the 
true ones were lost and forgeiies put in their stead. The 
Greek mythology was to them, as it is to us, an object of 
leverence, not because of any inherent truth, but because 
of the exquisite embodiments it can yield in poetry, in 
painting, in marble. The existence of those illustiious men 
who, on account of their useful lives or excellent example, 
had, by the pious ages of old, been sanctified or even 
deified, was denied, or, if admitted, they were regarded as 
the exaggerations of dark and barbarous times. It was 
thus with .^sculapius, Bacchus, and Hercules. And as to 
the various forms of worship, the multitude of sects into 
which the pagan nations weie broken up offered themselves 
as a spectacle of imj^f^ie and inconsistent devotion alto- 
gether unworthy of attention, except so far as they might 
be of use to the interests of the state. 

Such was the position of things among the educated. 
In one sense they had passed into liberty, in another they 
were in bondage Their indisposition to encounter those 
inflictions with which their illiterate contem- Theirureso- 
poraries might visit them may seem to us sur- 
prizing , they acted as if they thought that the public was 
a wild beast that would bite if awakened too abruptly 
from its dream; but their pusillanimity, at the most, 
sould only postpone for a little an inevitable day. The 
Ignorant classes, whom they had so much feared, awoke 
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in dne season spontaneously, and saw in tlie clear light 
how matters stood. 

Of the Eoman emperors there were some whose intel- 
lectual endowments were of the highest kind, yet, though 
it must have been plain to them, as to all who turned 
their attention to the matter, in what direction society 
was drifting, they let things take their course, and no one 
lifted a finger to guide. It maybe said that the 
to the genius of Eome manifested itself rather in phy- 
ckssS^^ sical than in intellectual operations ; but in her 
^ best days it was never the genius of Eome to 

abandon great events to freedmen, eunuchs, and slaves. 
By such it was that the ancient gods were politically cast 
aside, while the government was speciously yielding a 
simulated obedience to them, and hence it was not at all 
surprizing that, soon after the introduction of Christianity, 
its pure doctrines were debased by a commingling with 
ceremonies of the departing creed. It was not to bo 
expected that the popular mind could spontaneously 
extricate itself from the vicious circle in which it was 
involved. Nothing but philosophy was competent tcK 
deliver it, and philosophy failed of its duty at the critical 
moment. The classical scholar need scarcely express his 
and conse- surprize that the Ferise August! were continued 

quent d^asc- in the ChuTch as the Festival St. Petri in 
tiamty in vincuEs ; that even to our own times an image 
Rome of the holy Virgin was carried to the river in the 
same manner as in the old times was that of Cybele, and 
that many pagan ntes still conts^i^to be observed in 
Eome. Had it been in such incidental particulars only 
that the vestiges of paganism were preserved, the thing 
would have been of little moment ; but, as all who have 
examined the subject very well know, the evil was far more 
general, far moie profound. When it was announced 
to the Ephesians that the Council of that place, headed by 
Cyril, had decreed that the Virgin should be called “ the 
Mother of God,” with tears of joy they embraced the knees 
of their bishop ; it was the old instiaet peeping out ; their 
ancestors woiud have done the same for Diana. If Trajan, 
after ten centuries, could have revisited Eome, he would, 
without difficulty, have recognized the drama, though the 
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actors and scenery Iiad all changed ; he would have le- 
flected how great a mistake had been committed in the 
legislation of his reign, and how much better it is, when 
the intellectual basis of a religion is gone, for a 'wuse 
government to abstain from all compulsion in behalf of 
what has become untenable, and to throw itself into the 
new movement so as to shape the career by assuming the 
lead. ^ Philosophy is useless when misapplied in support 
of things which common sense has begun to reject , she 
shares in the discredit which is attachSg to them. The 
opportunily of rendering herself of service to humanity 
once lost, ages may elapse before it occurs again. Igno- 
rance and low interests seize the moment, and fast^ a 
burden on man which the struggles of a thousand years 
may not suJBace to cast off. Of all the duties of an 
enlightened government, this of allying itself with Philo- 
sophy in the critical moment in which society is passing 
through so serious a metamorphosis of its opinions as is 
involved in the casting off of its ancient investiture of 
Faith, and its assumption of a new one, is the most im- 
portant, for it stands connected with things that outlast 
all temporal concerns. 
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THE EUEOPEAX AGE OF INQUIRY. 

Tim PKOGEESSIVE TARIATIOIT OP OPINIOJTS CLOSED BY THE ESfSTITDTIOi? 

OP COTIN'ClILS A2^D THE COHCENTRATIOH OP POWER IN' A PONTIPP 
RISE, EAELY TARIATIOHS, CONPLICTS, AND PINAL ESTABLISHMENT OP 
CHRISTIANITY. 

Ilii,eof CJiiistianity — Diatinqmslied fiom ecclesiastical Organization — 
II IS demanded hy the deplorable Condition of the Empire, — Its brief 
Conflict with Faganism. — Character of its first Organization , — 
Variations of Thought and Fise of Sects their essential Difference in 
the East and West — The three primitive Forms of Christianity : the 
Judaic Form^ its End--4he Gnostic Form^ its End — the African 
Form, continues 

Spread of Christianity from Syria, — Its Antagonism to Imperialism , 
their Conflicts. — Fosition of Affairs under Diocletian — The Folicy of 
Constantine — He availshimself of the Christian Farty, and through it 
attains supreme Fower — Eu personal Delations to it 
The Trinitarian Controversy — Story of Anus — The Council of Nicea 
The Frogress of the Bishop of Rome to Supremacy — The Roman 
Church ; its primitive subordinate Fosiai&m— Causes of its increasing 
Wealth, Influence, and Corruptions -^^^F}es of its Advancement 
through the Felagian, Nestorian, and Eutychian Disputes, — Rivalry 
of the Bishops of Constantinople, Alexandria, and Rome 
Necessity of a Fontiff in the West and ecclesiastical Councils in the East, 
— Nature of those Councils and of pontifleal Fower, 

The Feriod closes at the Capture and Sack of Rome by Alaric — Defence 
of that Event by St Augustine — Criticism on his Writings 
Character of the Frogress of Thought through this Fenod -^Destiny oj 
the three great Bishops 

PfiOM tlie decay of Polytheism and the decline of 
Subject of the philosophy, fiom the moral and social dis- 
ibapter organization of the Eoman empire, I have now 

to turn to the most important of all events, the rise of 
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Oliristianity. I have to show how a variation of opinion 
jDroceeded and reached its culmination ; how it was closed 
hy the establishment of a criterion of truth, under the form 
of ecclesiastical councils, and a system developed which 
supplied the intellectual wants of Europe for nearly 
a thousand years. 

The reader, to whom I have thus offered a representa- 
tion of the state of Eoman affairs, must now prepare to 
look at the consequences thereof. Together we must 
trace out the jprogress of Christianity, examine introduction 
the adaptation of its cardinal principles to the tothestndyof 
wants of the empire, and the variations it 
exhibited — ^a task supremely difficult, for even sincerity 
and truth will sometimes offend. Eor my part, it is my 
intention to speak with veneration on this great topic, and 
yet with liberty, for freedom of thought and expression is 
to me the first of all earthly things. 

But, that I may not be misunderstood, I heie, at the 
outset, emphatically distinguish between Chris- Distinction 
tianity and ecclesiastical oiganizations. The be\\reen ^ 
former is the gift of God ; the latter are the S'ecciesm- 
product of human exigencies and human ticaiorganiza 
mvention, and theiefore open to criticism, or, 
if need be, to condemnation 

From the condition of the Eoman empire may be 
indicated the principles of any new system adapted to its 

ameHoration. In the leign of Angnstns, 

Violence paused only because it had finished its the wid at 
work. Faith was d^^ morality had disap- 
peared.o Around me shores of the Mediterranean the 
conquered nations lapk^d at one another — ^partakers of a 
common misfortune, associates in a common lot. i^ot one 
of them had found a god to help her in her day of need, 
Europe, Asia, and Afiica were tranqml, but it was the 
silence e»f despair. 

Home never considered man as an individual, but only 
as a thing. Her way to political greatness was tjnpitying 
pursued utterly regardless of human suffering, tyrant 5 
If advantages accrued to the conquered imder 
her dominion, they arose altogether from incident, and 
never from her purposed intent. She was no self-conscious. 
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deliberate civilizer. Conquest and rapine, the uniform 
aim of ber actions, never permitted ber, even at ber 
utmost intellectual development, to comprebend tbe equal 
rights of all men in tbe eye of tbe law: Unpitjdng in 
ber stem poKcy, few were tbe occasions when, for bigb 
state reasons, sbe stayed ber uplifted band. Sbe might 
in tbe wantonness of her power, stoop to mercy; sbe never 
rose to benevolence. 

When Syria was paymg one third of its annual produce 
in taxes, is it surprising that tbe Jewish peasant sighed 
for a deliverer, and eagerly listened to tbe traditions of 
Prepares the bis nation tMt a temporal Messiah, “a Mng 
■wayfortheo^ of the Jews” would soon come^ When there 
t^e^ahty^ was announced tbe equality of all men before 
of all men. “wbo maketb bis sun to shine on tbe 

good and tbe evil, and sendetb Lis ram on tbe just and 
tbe unjust,” is it surprising that men looked for equal 
rights before tbe law^ Universal equality means uni- 
versal benevolence ; it substitutes for the impersonal and 
easily-eluded commands of tbe state tbe dictates of an 
ever-present conscience, it accepts tbe injunction, ‘^Do 
unto others as you would they should do to you.” 

In tbe spread of a doctrine two things are concerned — 
its own intrinsic nature, and tbe condition of him on 
whom it is intended to act. Tbe spread of Christianity is 
Attitude of iiot difGLcult to be understood. Its antagonist, 
Paganism Paganism, presented inherent weakness, infi- 
delity, and a cheerless prospect ; a system, if that can be 
called so, which bad no ruling "x^^^no principles, no 
organization; caring nothing for pfoseljftes; its rival 
pontiffs devoted to many gods, but forming no political 
combination , occupying themselves with directing public 
worship and foretelling future events, but not interfering 
in domestic life ; giving itself no concern for tbe lowly 
and unfortunate ; not recognizing, or, at tbe best, ^doubt- 
fully admitting a future life; limiting tbe hopes and 
destiny of man to this world; teaching that temporal 
prosperity may be selfishly gained at any cost, and looking 
to suicide as tbe relief of the brave from misfortune. 

On tbe other side was Christianity, with its enthu- 
siasm and burning faith; its rewards in this life, and 
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everlasting happiness or damnation in the next; the 
precise doctrines it by degrees gathered of sin, re- 
pentance, pardon , the efficacy of the blood of the Son of 
^od; its prosel^jtizing spirit ; its vivid dogmas Attitude of 
of a resurrection from the dead, the approach- cainstaam^r 
ing end of the world, the judgment-day. Above all, in 
a worldly point of view, the incomparable organization it 
soon attained, and its preaching in season and out of 
season. To the needy Christian the charities of the 
faithful were freely given; to the desolate, sympathy. 
In every congregation there were prayers to God that he 
would listen to the sighing of the prisoner and captive, 
and have mercy on those who were ready to die. For the 
slave and his master there was one law and one hope, one 
baptism, one Saviour, one Judge. In times of domestic 
bereavement the Christian slave doubtless often consoled 
his pagan mistress with the suggestion that our present 
separations are only for a little while, and revealed to her 
willing ear that there is another world — a land in which 
we rejoin our dead. How is it possible to arrest the 
spread of a faith which can make the broken heart leap 
with joy’ 

At its first organization Christianity embodied itself in 
a form of communism, the merging of the property of the 
disciples into a common stock, from which the necessary 
provision for the needy was made. Such a its first 
system, carried out ligorously, is, however, organization 
x}nly suited to small numbers and a brief period. In its 
very nature it isj^^jimpracticabie on a great scale. 
Scarcely had it bfSen resorted to before such troubles as 
that connected with the question of the Hebrew and 
Greek widows showed that it must be modified. By this 
Telief or maintenance out of the funds of the Church, the 
spread of the faith among the humbler classes was greatly 
facilitated. In warm climates, where the necessities ot 
life are small, an apparently insignificant sum will 
accomplish much in this way. But, as wealth accumu- 
lated, besides this inducement for the poor, there were 
temptations for the ambitious, luxurious appointments 
and a splendid maintenance, the ecclesiastical dignitaries 
becoming more than rivals to those of the state. 
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From tlie modification wliicli the primitiYe oiganization 
tfins underwent, we may draw tlie instructive conclusion 
that tlie special forms of embodiment wbiob the Christian 
Gradual principle from time to time has assumed, and 
sectanan of whiich many might be mentioned, were, in 
divergences of only Secondary importance. The 

sects of the early ages have so totally died away that we 
hardly recall the meaning of their names, or determine 
their essential dogmas. From fasting, penance, and the 
gift of money, things which are of precise measurement, 
and therefore well suited to intellectual infancy, there 
may be perceived an advancing orthodoxy up to the 
highest metaphysical ideas. Yet it must not be supposed 
that new observances and doctrines, as they emerged, 
were the disconnected inventions of ambitious men. If 
rightly considered, they are, in the aggregate, the 
product of the uniform progression of human opinions. 

Authors who have treated of the sects of earlier times 
will point out to the curious reader how, in the begin- 
Eariyvamtion^g, the ChuTcli was agitated by a lingering 
of opinions attachment to the Hebrew ntes, and with 
difficulty tore itself awaj*' from Judaism, which for the 
first ten years was paramount in it; how then, for 
several centuries, it became engrossed with disputes 
respecting the nature of Christ, and creed after creed 
arose therefrom; to the Ebionites he was a mere man; 
to the Docetes, a phantasm; to the Jewish Gnostic, 
Cerinthus, possessed of a twofold nature; how, after the 
spread of Christianity, in succee^jijig ages, all over the 
empire, the intellectusd peculiarites of uie East and West 
were visibly impressed upon it — the East filled with 
speculative doctrines, of which the most important were 
Eastern theo- brought forward by the Platonists of 

logy tends to Alexandria, for the Platonists, of all Philoso- 
Divimty, phical sects, fumished most converts ; the West, 
in accordance with its utilitarian genius, which esteems 
the practical and disparages the intellectual, singularly 
aided by propitious opportunity, occupying itself with 
material aggrandizement and territorial power. The 
vanishing point of all Christian sectarian ideas of the 
East was in God, of those of the West in Man. Herein 
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consists the essential diSeience between them. The one 
was rich in doctrines respecting the nature of western to 
the Divinity, the other abounded in regulations Humanity 
for the improveijLent and consolation of humanity. Tor 
long there was a tolerance, and even liberality toward 
differences of opinion. Until the Council of hTicea, no one 
was accounted a heretic if only he professed his belief in 
the Apostles’ Creed. 

A very astute ecclesiastical historian, referring to the 
early contaminations of Christianity, makes foreign modi- 
this remark : “ A clear and unpolluted fountain fic.itions of 
fed by secret channels with the dew of Heaven, 
when it grows a large river, and takes a long and winding 
course, receives a tmcture from the various soils through 
which it passes.” 

Thus influenced by circumstances, the piimitive 
modifications of Christianity were three — Judaic Christi- 
anity, Gnostic Christianity, African Christianity. 

Of these, the first consisted of contaminations from 
Judaism, from which true Christianity disen- Judaic Chns- 
tangled itself with extreme difficulty, at the 
cost of dissensions among the Apostles themselves 
From the purely Hebrew point of view of the early 
disciples, who surrendered with reluctance their expecta- 
tion that the Saviour was the long-looked-for temporal 
Messiah, the King of the Jews, under which name he 
suffered, the faith gradually expanded, including suc- 
cessively proselytes of the Gate, the surrounding GentHes, 
and at last the whole v^^ld, irrespective of nation, climate, 
or colou-»*. With tlststimly imperial extension, there came 
into view the essential doctrines on which it was based. 
But J udaio Christianity, properly speaking, soon came to an 
untimely end. It was unable to maintain itself against 
the powerful apostolic influences in the bosom of the 
Church, and the violent pressure exerted by the unbeliev- 
ing Jews, who exhibited toward it an inflexible hatred. 
Moreover, the rapid advance of the new doctrines through 
Asia Minor and Greece offered a tempting field lor 
Enthusiasm. The first preachers in the Homan empire were 
Jews; for the first years circumcision and conformity to 
the law of Moses were insisted on ; but the first council 
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'detexmined that point, at Jerusalem, probably about a.d. 
49, in the negative. The organization of the Churoh, 
originally modelled upon that of the Synagogue, was 
changed. In the beginning the creed g,nd the rites were 
simple ; it was only necessary to profess belief in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and baptism marked the admission of the 
convert into the community of the faithful. James, the 
brother of our Lord, as might, from his relation- 
ship, be expected, occupied the position of headship in 
the Church. The names of the bishops of the church of 
Jerusalem, as given by Eusebius, succeed to James, the 
brother of Christ, in the following order : Simeon, Justus, 
Zaccheus, Tobias, Benjamin, John, Matthew, Philip, 
Simeon, Justus, Levi, Ephraim, Joseph, and Judas. The 
names are indicative of the nationality. It was the 
boast of this Churoh that it was not corrupted with any 
heresy until the last Jewish bishop, a boast which must 
be received with some limitation, for very early we find 
traces of two distinct parties in Jerusalem — those who 
received the account of the miraculous conception and 
those who did not. The Ebionites, who were desirous of 
tracing our Saviour’s lineage up to David, did so accord- 
ing to the genealogy given in the Gospel of St. Mathew, 
and therefore they would not accept what was said 
respecting the miraculous conception, afBnming that it 
was apocryphal, and in obvious contradiction to the 
genealogy in which our Saviour’s line was traced up 
through Joseph, who, it would thus appear, was not his 
father. They are to be consi^j^d as the national or 
patriotic party. 

Two causes seem to have been concerned in arrestmg the 
cansesofthe conversion among the Jews : the first 

arrest of Jew- was their disappoiatment as respects the tem- 
ishconversion. power of the Messiah ; the second, the 
prominence eventually given to the doctrine of tho, Trinity. 
Their jealousy of anything 4;hat might touch the national 
doctrine of the unity of God became almost a fanaticism. 
Judaic Christianity may be said to have virtually ended 
with the destruction of Jerusalem by the Eomans; its 
last trace, however, was the dispute respectiag Eastei, 
which was terminated by the Council of Nic€a. The 
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conversion of tlie Jews Iiad ceased before the reign of 
Constantine. 

The second form, Gnostic Chiistianity, had reached its 
Ml development^ within a century after the death of 
Christ ; it maintained an active influence thriuigh the first 
four centuries, and gave birth, during that time. Gnostic 
to many different subordinate sects. It consisted 
<5ssenti^y in ingrafting Christianity upon Magianism. 
It made the Saviour an emanated intelligence, derived 
Irom the eternal, self-existing mind ; this mtelligence, and 
not the Man-Jesus, was the Christ, who thus, being an 
impassive phantom, afforded to Gnosticism no idea of an 
expiatory sacrifice, none of an atonement. It was arrested 
by the reappearance of pure Magianism in the Persian 
empire under Ardeschir Babhegan; not, however, without 
communicating to orthodox Christianity an impression far 
more profound than is commonly supposed, and one of 
which indelible traces may be perceiv^ in our day. 

The third form, African or Platonic Chiistianity, arose 
in Alexandria. Here was the focus of those fatal piatomc 
disputes respecting the Trinity, a word wMch chnstianity 
does not occur in the Holy Scriptures, and which, it 
appears, had been first introduced by Theophilus, the 
Bishop of Antioch, the seventh from the apostles. In 
the time of Hadrian, Christianity had become diffused all 
over Egypt, and had found among the Platonizmg philo- 
sophers of the ^metropolis many converts. These mem 
modified the Gnostic idea to suit their own doctrines, 
asserting that the priiysi^^le from which the universe ori- 
ginated-was someti^g* ejnirted from Ihe Supreme Mind, 
and capable of being^drawninto it again, as they supposed 
was the case with a ray and the sun. This ray, they 
affirmed, was permanently attached to our Saviour, and 
hence he might be considered as God. Thus, therefore, 
there we:f0 in his person three parts, a body, a soul, and 
the logos hence he was both 4lod and man. But, as a 
ray is inferior *to the sun, it. seemed to follow that the 
Christ must be inferior to the. Father, 

In all this it is evident that there is something tran- 
scendental, and the Platoni 2 dng Christians, following the 
habit of the Greek philosophers, considered it as a 

VOE. t 
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mysterious doctrine ; they spoke of it as “ meat for strong 
men,” but the popular current doctrine was “milk for 
babes.” Justin Martyr, a d. 132, who had been a Platonic 
philosopher, believed that the divine ^ray, after it was 
^ attached to Christ, was never withdrawn from 

e ogos never separated from its source. He 

offers two illustrations of his idea. As speech (logos), going 
forth from one man, enters into another, conveying to him 
meaning, while the same meaning remains in the person 
who speaks, thus the logos of the Father continues unim- 
paired in himself, though imparted to the Christ , or, as 
from one lamp another may be lighted without any loss of 
splendour, so the divinity of the Father is transferred to 
the Son. This last illustration subsequently became very 
popular, and was adopted into the Nicene Creed. “ God 
of God, Light of Light.” 

It is obvious that the intention of this reasoning was to 
preserve intact, the doctrine of the unity of God, for the 
great body of Christians were at this time monarchists, the 
word being used in its theological acceptation. 

Thus the Jewish and Gnostic forms both died out, but 
Permanence African, Platonic, or Alexandrian, was des- 
of Aiexan- tined to be perpetuated. The manner in which 
drian ideas occuxred, can only be understood by a study 

of the political history of the times. To such facts as are 
needful for the purpose, I shall therefore with brevity allude. 

From its birthplace in Judea, Christianity advanced to 
the conquest of the Eoman world. In its primitive form 
Spread of received an uigency grom the belief that the 
.cunstianitj end of all things was cloS^ at hand, « and that 
from Syria, earth was on the point of being burnt up 
by fire. From the civil war it waged in Judea, it emerged 
to enter on a war of invasion and foreign annexation. In 
succession, Cyprus, Phrygia, Galatia, and all Asia Minor, 
Greece, and Italy, were penetrated. The persQputions of 
Hero, incident on the bi^-ming of Eome, did not for a 
'moment retard its career; during his reign it rapidly 
spread,^ and in every direction Petrine and Pauline, or 
3udaizing and Hellenizing churches were springing up. 
The latter gained the superiority, and the former passed 
away. The constitution of the churches changed, th® 
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congregations giadually losing power, wlucli ’became con* 
centiated in the bishop. By the end of the first 
century the episcopal forai was predominant, and of^aS“® 
the ecclesiastical <jrganization so imposing as to become 
command the attention of the emperors, who now 
began to discoYer the mistake that had hitherto been made 
in confounding the new religion with Judaism. Their dis- 
Hke to it, soon manifested in measures of repression, was 
in consequence of the peculiar attitude it assumed. As a 
body, the Christians not only kept aloof from all the 
amusements of the times, avoidmg theatres and public 
rejoicings, but in every respect constituted themselves an 
empire within the empire. Such a state of things was 
altogether inconsistent with the established 
government, and its certain inconveniences and StSstic 
evils weie not long in making themselves felt. impenai- 
The triumphant march of Christianity was sin- 
gularly facihtated by free intercommunication over the 
Mediterranean, in consequence of that sea being in the 
hands of one soveieign power. The Jewish and Greek 
merchants afforded it a medium; their trading town^ 
were its posts. But it is not to be supposed that its spread 
was without resistance , for at least the first century and a 
half the small fanners and land labourers entertained a 
hatred to it, looking upon it as a peculiarity of the trading 
communities, whom they ever despised. They persuaded 
themselves that the earthquakes, inundations Pereecotion 
and pestilences were attnbutable to it. To these «>iis»bciates it. 
incitements was added a desire to seize the property of 
the faithful confisc&tied by the law. Of this the early 
Christians unceasingly and bitterly complained. But the 
rack, the fire, wild beasts were unavailingly appKed. Out 
of the very persecutions themselves advantages arose. 
Injustice and barbarity bound the pious but feeble com- 
munities ^gether, and repressed internal dissent. 

In several instances, however, there can be no doubt 
that persecution was brought on by the defiant Defiant air <rf 
air the churches assumed as they gathered theyonng 
strength. To understand this, we have only to 
peruse such documents as the address of Tertullian to 
Scapula. Bull of intolerant spirit, it accuses the national 

T 2 
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religion of being tbe cause of all tbe public calamities, tbo 
floods, tbe fires, tbe eclipses ; it denounces the vengeance 
of God on the national idolatry. As was the opinion of 
the Christians at that time, it acknowledges the reality of 
the pagan gods, whom it stigmatizes as demons, and pro- 
claims its determination to expel them. It warns its 
opponents that they may be stricken blind, devoured by 
worms, or visited with other awful calamities. Such a 
sentiment of scorn and hatred, gathering force enough to 
Opposition of make itself politically felt, was certain to 
the emperors pi ovoke persecution. That of Decius, A.D, 250^ 
was chiefly aimed against the clergy, not even the bishops 
of Jerusalem, Antioch, and Eome escaping. Eight years 
afterwards occurred that in which Sextus, the Bishop of 
Eome, and Cyprian of Carthage perished. 

Under Diocletian it had become apparent that the self- 
Position of governed Christian corporations everywhere 
things under arising were altogether incompatible with the 
Diocletian, imperial system. If tolerated much longer, 
they would undoubtedly gain such strength as to become 
politically quite formidable. There was not a town, hardly 
a village in the empire — ^nay, what was indeed far more 
serious, there was not a legion in which these organizations 
did not exist. The uncompromising and inexorable spirit 
animating them brought on necessarily a triple alliance 
of the statesmen, the philosophers, and the polytheists. 
These three parties, composing or postponing their mutual 
disputes, cordially united to put down the common enemy 
before it should be too late. It so fell out that the conflicts 
fost broke out in the army. When ^e engine ^f power 
is aflected, it behoves a prince to take heed. The Christian 
soldiers in some of the legions refused to join in the 
time-honoured solemnities for propitiating the gods. It 
was in the winter a.d. 302-3. ITie emergency became so 
pressing that a council was held by Diocletian an^ Galerius 
to determine what shouldf,be done. The difficulty of the 
position may perhaps be appreciated when it is understood 
that even the wife and daughter of Diocletian himself were 
adherents of the new religion. He was a man of such 
capacity and enlarged political views that, at the second 
■jounoil of the leading statesmen and generals, he would 
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not have been brought to give his consent to leprossion if 
it had not been quite clear that a conflict was unavoidable. 
His extreme reluctance to act is shown by the express 
stipulation he m§,de that there should be no imperial par- 
sacrifice of life. It is scarcely necessary to 
relate the events which ensued; how the Church of 
Nicomedia was razed to the ground ; how, in retaliation, 
the imperial palace was set on fire; how an edict was 
openly insulted and tom down ; how the Christian officers 
in the army were compelled to resign ; and, as Eusebius, 
an eye-witness, relates, a vast number^ of martyrs soon 
suffered in Armenia, Syria, Mauritania, Egypt, and else- 
where. So resistless was the march of events that not 
even the emperor himself could stop the persecution. The 
Christians were given over to torture, the fire, wild beasts, 
beheading ; many of them, in the moment of condemnation, 
simply returning thanks to God that he had thought them 
worthy to suffer. The whole world vras filled with ad- 
miration. The greatness of such holy courage could have 
no other result. An internecine conflict between the dis- 
putants seemed to be inevitable. But, in the dark and 
bloody policy of the times, the question was settled in an 
unexpected way. To Constantine, who had fled from 
the treacherous custody of Galerius, it naturally occurred 
that if he should ally himself to the Christian party, con- 
spicuous advantages must forthwith accrue to Their great 
Mm. It would give him in every comer of the political c^n- 
«mpire men and women ready to encounter fire 
and sword ; it would give Mm partisans, not only animated 
by the tsaditions ortheir fathers, but — for human nature 
•will Wen in the religious assert itself — demanding retribu- 
tion for the horrible barbarities and injustice that had 
been inflicted on themselves ; it would give Mm, and tMs 
was the most important of all, unwavering adherents in 
«very legion of the army. He took his course. The events 
of war crowned Mm with ^wjcess. He could successful 
not be otherwise than outwardly true to those policy of opn- 
who had ^ven Mm power, and who continued 
to maintain Mm on the throne. But he never conformed 
to the ceremonial requirements of the Church till the close 
of Ms evil life. 
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The attempt to make an alliance with this great and 
rapidly growing party was nothing new. Maximin tried 
it, hut was distrusted. Licinius, foreseeing the policy 
that Constantine would certainly pursi^e, endeavoured to 
neutralize it by feebly reviving the persecution, a.d. 316, 
thinking thereby to conciliate the pagans. The aspirants 
for empire at this moment so divided the strength of the 
state that, had the Christian party been weaker than it 
actually was, it so held the balance of power as to be able 
to give a preponderance to the candidate of its choice. 
Much more, therefore, was it certain to prevail, considering 
its numbers, its ramifications, its compactness. Force, 
argument, and persuasion had alike proved ineffectual 
against its strength. 

To the reign of Constantine the Great must be referred 
Influence of commencement of those dark and dismal 

the reign of times which oppressed Europe for a thousand 
Constantine ^^ue close of the Eoman empire, 

the beginning of the Greek. The transition from one to 
the other is emphatically and abruptly marked by a new 
metropolis, a new religion, a new code, and, above all, a 
new policy. An ambitious man had attained to imperial 
power by personating the interests of a rapidly growing 
party. The unavoidable consequences were a union between 
the Church and State ; a diverting of the dangerous classes 
from civil to ecclesiastical paths, and the decay and 
materialization of religion. This, and not the reign of 
Leo the Isaunan, as some have said, is the true beginning 
of the Byzantine empire ; it is also the beginning of the 
age of Faith in Europe, though I consider the age of 
Inquiry as ovei lapping this epoch, and as terminating 
with the military fall of Eome. 

Ecclesiastical authors have made everything hinge on 
the conversion of Constantine and the national establish- 
ment of Christianity. The medium through wl^ch they 
look distorts the position ^f objects, and magnifies the 
subordinate and the collateral into the chief. Events had 
been gradually shaping themselves in such a way that the 
political fall of the city of Eome was inevitable. The 
Eomans, as a people, had disappeared, being absorbed 
among other nations; the centre of power was in the 
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army One after anotlier, tlie legions put forth competitors 
for che purple — soldiers of fortune, whose success could 
ne /er remove low habits due to a base origin, the coarse- 
ness of a life of camps — who found no congeniality in the 
elegance and refinement of those relics of the ancient 
families which were expiring in Eome. They despised 
the military decrepitude of the superannuated city; her 
recollections they hated. To such men the expediency of 
founding a new capital was an obvious device; or, if 
indisposed to undertake so laborious a task, the removal 
of the imperial residence to some other of the great towns 
Avas an effectual substitute. It was thus that the residence 
of Diocletian at Kicomedia produced such disastrous con- 
sequences in a short time to Eome. 

After Constantine had murdered his son Crispus, his 
nephew Licinius, and had suffocated in a steam-bath his 
wife Fausta, to whom he had been married twenty years, 
and who was the mother of three of his sons, the Heresoiveson 
public abhorrence of his crimes could no longer removing the 
be concealed. A pasquinade, comparing his 
leign to that of Kero, was affixed to the palace gate. The 
guilty emperor, in the first burst of anger, was on the 
point of darkening the tragedy, if such a thing had been 
possible, by a massacre of the Eoman populace who had 
thus insulted him. It is said that his brothers were con- 
sulted on this measure of vengeance. The result of their 
counsel was even more deadly, for it Avas resolved to 
degrade Eome to a subordinate rank, and build a metropolis 
elsewhere. 

Political conditions thus at once suggested and rendered 
possible the translation of the seat of government : the 
temporary motive was the vengeance of a great criminal. 
Perhaps, also, in the mental occupation incident to such 
an undertaking, the emperor found a refuge from the 
accusations of conscience. But it is altogether erroneous 
to suppose that either at this^ime, or for many years sub- 
sequently, he was a Christian. His actions are Heisapro- 
not those of a devout convert; he was no prose- ^ctw^b^tnot 
lyte, but a protector ; never guiding himself by 
reEgious principles, but now giving the most valuable 
support to his new allies, now exhibiting the impartiality 
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of a statesman for “botli forms of faitla. In Ins cliaracter 
of Pontifex Maximus he restored pagan temples, and 
directed that the hamspices should he consulted. On the 
festival of the birthday of the new cit^ he honoured the 
statue of Portune The continued heathen sacrifices and 
open temples seemed to indicate that he intended to do 
no moie than place the new religion on a level with the 
old. His recommendation to the Bishoji of Alexandria 
and to Arius of the example of the philosophers, who never 
debated profound questions before ignorant audiences, and 
who could differ without hating one another, illustrates 
the indifferentism of his personal attitude, and yet he 
clearly recognized his obligations to the party that had 
given him power. 

This conclusion is confirmed by the works of Constantine 
himself. They must be regarded as far better authority 
than the writings of religious polemics. A medal was 
Histendencies struck, on which was impressed his title of 
to Paganism « God,” together with the monogram of Christ, 
Another represented him as raised by a hand from the 
sky while seated in the chariot of the Sun. But more 
particularly the great porphyry pillar, a column 120 feet 
in height, exhibited the true religious condition of the 
founder of Constantinople. The statue on its summit 
mingled together the Sun, the Saviour, and the Emperor. 
Its body was a colossal image of Apollo, whose features 
were replaced by those of Constantine, and round the head, 
like rays, were fixed the nails of the cross of Christ recently 
discoveied in Jerusalem. 

The position of a patron assumed Isy Constantine may 
be remarked in many of the incidents of his policy. The 
edict of Milan gave liberty both to Pagans and Christians ; 
but his necessity for showing in some degree a preponder- 
ance of favour for the latter obliged him to issue a rescript 
exempting the clergy from civil offices. It was ;fchis also 
which led him to conciliate <the bishops by the donation of 
large sums of money for the restoration of their churches 
and other purposes, and to exert himself, often by objec- 
tionable means, for destroying that which they who were 
around him considered to be heresy. A better motive, 
perhaps, led him to restore those Christians who had been 
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degraded ; to surrender to tlie legal lieirs the confiscated 
estates of martyrs, or, if no heirs were to he found, to con- 
vey them to the Church ; to set at liberty those who had 
been condemned J:o the mines ; to recall those who had 
been banished. K, as a tribute to the Christians, who had 
sustained him politically, he made the imperial treasury 
responsible for many of their losses ; if he caused costly 
chuiches to be built not only in the great cities, but even 
in the Holy Land , if he vindicated the triumphant posi- 
tion of his supporters by forbidding any Jew to have a 
Christian slave ; if he undertook to enforce the decisions 
of councils by means of the power of the state ; if he for- 
bade all schism in the Church, himself determining the 
degrees of heresy under the inspirations of his ecclesiastical 
entourage, his vacillations show how little he his relations 
was guided by principle, how much by policy, to the Church. 
After the case of the Donatists had been settled by repeated 
councils, he spontaneously recalled them from banishment ; 
after he had denounced Arius as the very image of the 
Devil,” he, through the influence of eouit females, received 
him again into favour ; after the temple of JEsculapius at 
Mgsb had been demolished, and the doois and roofs of 
others removed, the pagans weie half conciliated by per- 
ceiving that no steady care was taken to enfoice the 
obnoxious decrees, and that, after all, the Chiistians would 
have to accept the declarations of the emperor for deeds. 

In a double respect the removal of the seat of empire 
was important to Christianity. It rendered possible the 
assumption of power by the bishops of Eome, 
who wer© thereby secluded from imperial obser- of SSugT 
vation and inspection, and whose position, feeble 
at first, under such singularly auspicious circum- 
stances was at last developed into papal supremacy. In 
Constantinople, also, there were no pagan recollections and 
interests ip contend with. At first the new city was essen- 
tially Eoman, and its language^ Latin ; but this was soon 
changed for Greek, and thus the transference of the seat 
of government tended in the end to make Latin a sacred 
tongue. 

Constantine knew very well where Boman power had 
for many years lain. His own history, firom the time of 
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ids father’s death and his exaltation hy the legions at York, 
had tanght him that, for the perpetuation of his dynasty 
and system, those formidable bodies must be disposed of. 
The policy of I'fc 'W’as for this reason, and that no future com- 
Constantine, mandei might do what himself and so many of 
his predecessors had done, that he reduced the strength of 
the legion from 6000 to 1500 or 1000 men. For this 
reason, too, he opened to ambition the less dangerous field 
of ecclesiastical wealth and dignity, justly concluding that, 
since the clergy came from every class of society, the 
whole people would look to the prosperity of the Church. 
By exempting the priesthood from burdensome municipal 
offices, such as the decurionate, he put a premium on 
apostacy from paganism. The interest he personally took 
in the Trinitarian controversy encouraged the spreading 
of theological disputation from philosophers and men of 
capacity to the populace. Under the old polytheism heresy 
was impossible, since every man might select his god and 
his worship ; but under the new monotheism it was inevi- 
table — ^heresy, a word that provokes and justifies a black 
catalogue of crimes. Occupied in those exciting pursuits, 
men took but little heed of the more important political 
changes that were in progress. The eyes of the rabble 
were easily turned from the movements of the government 
by horse-racing, theatres, largesses. Yet already this diver- 
sion of ambition into new fields gave tokens of dangers 
to the state in future times. The Uonatists, whom Con- 
stantine had attempted to pacify by the Councils of Borne, 
Arles, and Milan, maintained a more than religious revolt," 
and exhibited the bitterness that be infused among 
competitors for ecclesiastical spoils. These enthusiasts 
assumed to themselves the title of God’s elect, proclaimed 
that the only true apostolic succession was in their bishops, 
and that whosoever denied the right of Donatus to be 
Bishop of Carthage should be eternally damned They , 
asked, with a truth that^ lent force to their demand. 
What has the emperor to do with the Church, what have 
Christians to do with kings, what have bishops to do at 
court?” Already the Catholic party, in preparation of its 
commencing atrocities, ominously inquired, “ Is the ven- 
geance of God to be defrauded of its victims ?” Already 
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Constantine, by bestowing on the Cbnrcb tbe iiglit ot 
receiving bequests, bad given birth to that power whichv 
reposing on the influence that always attaches to the 
possession of lan^, becomes at last overwhelming when it 
is held by a corporation which may always receive and can 
never alienate, which is always renewing itself and can 
never die. It was by no miraculous agency, but simply 
by its organization, that the Church attained to power ; 
an individual who must die, and a family which must 
become extinct, had no chance against a corporation whose 
purposes were ever unchanged, and its life perpetual. But 
it was not the state alone which thus took detriment from 
her connection with tbe Church; the latter paid a full 
price for the temporal advantages she received in admitting 
civil intervention in her affairs. After a retrospect of a 
thousand years, the pious Bratricelli loudly proclaimed 
their conviction that the fatal gift of a Christian emperor 
had been the doom of true religion. 

From the rough soldier who accepted the purple at 
York, how gieat the change to the effeminate emperor of 
the Bosphorus, in silken robes stiffened with threads of 
gold, a diadem of sapphires and pearls, and false hair 
stained of various tints ; his steps stealthily guarded by 
mysterious eunuchs flitting through the palace, the streets 
full of spies, and an ever-watchful police ! The same man 
who approaches us as the Eoman imperator retires from 
us as the Asiatic despot. In the last days of his Hisconvemoa 
life, he put aside the imperial purple, and, and death, 
assuming the customary white garment, prepared for 
baptism,, that the Stns of his long and evil Hfe might all 
be washed away. Since complete purification can thus be 
only once obtained, he was desirous to procrastinate that 
ceremony to the last moment. ProfounAy politic, even in 
his relations with heaven, he thenceforth reclined on a 
white bed, took no further part in worldly affairs, and, 
having -flius insured a right ^o the continuance of that 
prosperity in a future life wMch he had enjoyed in this, 
expired, a.d. 337. 

In a theological respect, among the chief events of 
tbift emperor’s reign are the Trinitarian controversy and 
the open materialization of Christianity. The former. 
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-coiameiiciiig among the Platonizing ecclesiastics of Alex- 
TheTrm- andria, continued for ages to exert a formidable 
itanan con- influence. Prom time immemorial, as we have 
troverey. already related, the Egyptians^had been familiar 
with various trinities, different ones being worshipped in 
different cities, the devotees of each exercising a peaceful 
toleration toward those of others. But now things were 
^eatly changed. It was the settled policy of Constantine 
to divert ambition from the state to the Church, and to 
make it not only safer, but more profitable to be a great 
ecclesiastic than a successful soldier. A violent com- 
petition, for the chief offices was the consequence — a 
competition, the prelude of that still greater one for 
•episcopal supremacy. 

We are now again brought to a consideration of the 
variations of opinion which marked this age. It would 
be impossible to give a description of them all. I there- 
fore propose to speak only of the prominent ones. They 
are a sufficient guide in our investigation ; and of the 
Trinitarian controversy first. 

For some time past dissensions had been springing up 
Treiudeofsec- iu the ChuTch. Even out of persecution itself 
’tamn dissent disunion had arisen. The martyrs who had 
suffered for their faith, and the confessors who had nobly 
avowed it, gained a worthy consideration and influence, 
becoming the intermedium of reconciliation of such of 
their weaker brethren as had apostatized in times of peril 
by authoritative recommendations to “the peace of the 
Ohurch.” Prom this abuses arose. Martyrs were known 
to have given the use of their names «to “a man and his 
friends;” nay, it was even asserted that tickets of 
recommendation had been bought for money; and as it 
was desirable that a uniformity of discipline should obtain 
in aH the churches, so that he who was excommunicated 
from one should be excommunicated from all, it was 
necessary that these abuses^ should be corrected. In the 
controversies that ensued, Novatus founded his sect on 
the principle that penitent apostates should, under no 
circumstances, be ever again received. Besides this 
•dissent on a question of &cipline, already there were 
abundant elements of dispute, such as the time of 
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observance of Easter, the nature of Christ, the millenninia' 
upon earth, and rehaptism. Already, in Syria, Koetns,. 
the Unitarian, had foreshadowed what was coming; 
already there were Patripassians ; already Sabellianism 
existed. * 

But it was in Alexandria that the tempest burst forth^ 
There lived in that city a presbyter of the Anil*?, his 
name of Arms, who, on occasion of a vacancy <ioctnnes, 
occurring, desired to be appointed bishop. But one Alex- 
ander supplanted him in the coveted dignity. Both 
relied on numerous supporters, Arius counting among his 
not less than seven hundred virgins of the Mareotic nome. 
In his disappointment he accused his successful antagonist 
of Sabellianism, and, in retaliation, was anathematized. 
It was no wonder that, in such an atmosphere, the 
question quickly assumed a philosophical aspect. The 
point of difficulty was to define the position of the Son in 
the Holy Trinity. Arius took the ground that there was 
a time when, from the very nature of sonship, the Son did 
not exist, and a tune at which he commenced to be, 
asserting that it is the necessary condition of the filial 
relation that a father must be older than his son. But 
this assertion evidently might imply subordination or 
inequality among the three persons of the Holy Trmity. 
The partisans of Alexander raised up tneir voices agamst 
such a blasphemous lowering of the Eedeemer ; the Arians 
answered them that, by exalting the Son in every respect 
to an equality with the Father, they impugned the great 
truth of the unity of Gqd. The new bishop himself 
edified the giddy ^itizenjS? and perhaps, in some degree, 
justified his appointment to his place by displaying his 
rhetorical powers in public debates on the question. The 
Alexandrians, little anticipating the serious and enduring 
results soon to arise, amused themselves, with charac- 
teristic Jevity, by theatrical representations of the contest 
upon th^ stage. The passiojv^ of the two parties were 
roused ; the Jews and Pagans, '^f whom the town was full» 
exasperated things by their mocking derision. The 
dissension spread, the whole country became convulsed. 
In the hot climate of Africa, theological controversy soon 
ripened into political disturbance. In all Egypt there 
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was not a CIiristiaiL man, and not a woman, wlio did not 
proceed to settle the nature of the unity of God. The 
tumult rose to such a pitch that it became 
necessary for the emperor to interfere. Doubt- 
check the con- legg^ at first, he congratulated himself on such a 
troversy, course of events. It was better that the pro- 
vinces should be fanatically engaged in disputes than 
secretly employed in treason against his person or con- 
spiracies agamst his policy. A united people is an 
inconvenience to one in power. Nevertheless, to compose 
the matter somewhat, he sent Hosius, the Bishop of 
Cordova, to Alexandria ; but, finding that the remedy was 
and summons Q.ltogether inadequate, he was driven at last to 
toe Council of the memorable expedient of summoning the 
jficea. Council of Nicea, a.d. 825. It attempted a 
settlement of the trouble by a condemnation of Arius, and 
the promulgation of authoritative articles of belief as set 
forth in the Nioene Creed. As to the main point, the Son 
was declared to be of the same substance with the Bather 
— a temporizing and convenient, but, as the event proved, 
a disastrous ambiguity. The Nicene Council, therefore, 
settled the question by evading it, and the emperor 
enforced the decision by the banishment of Arius. 

“ I am persecuted,’’ Anus plaintively said, because I 
have taught that the Son had a beginning and the Father 
had not.” It was the influence of the court theologians 
The fortunes that had made the emperor his personal enemy. 
Of Anns Coustantine, as we have seen, had looked upon 

the dispute, in the first instance, as altogether frivolous, if 
he did not, in truth, himself incline to the assertion of 
Arius, that, in the very nature of the thing, a father must 
be older than his son. The theatrical exhibitions at 
Alexandria in mockery of the question were calculated to 
confirm him in his opinion : his judgment was lost in the 
theories that were springing up as to the nature o{,Ohrist; 
for on the Ebionitish, Gnos^, and Platonic doctrines, as 
well as on the new one that “ the logos ” was made out of 
nothing, it equally followed that the current opinion must 
be erroneous, and that there was a time before which the 
Son did not exist. 

But, as the contest spread through churches and even 
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jfamilies, Constantine liad found Mmself compelled to 
intervene. At first lie attempted tlie position of a 
moderator, lint soon took ground against Arius, advised to 
that course by his entourage at Constantinople. It was 
at this time that* the letter was circulated in which he 
denounced Anus as the image of the Devil. Hiscondem- 
Arius might now have foreseen what must nation as a 
-certainly occur at Mcea, Before that council 
was called everything was settled. IN'o contemporary for 
a moment supposed that this was an assembly of simple- 
iiearted men, anxious by a mutual comparison of thought, 
to ascertain the truth. Its aim was not to compose such a 
creed as would give unity to the Church, but one so 
worded that the Arians would be compelled to refuse to 
sign it, and so ruin themselves. To the creed was 
attached an anathema precisely defining the point of 
dispute, and leaving the foreordained victims no chance of 
escape. The original Nicene Creed difiered in some 
essential particulars from that now current under that 
iitle. Among other things, the fatal and final clause has 
been dropped Thus it ran. “The Holy TheNicene 
Catholic and Apostohe Church anathematizes 
those who say that there was a time when the Son of God 
was not; and that before he was begotten he was not, and 
that he was made out of nothing, or out of another 
substance or essence, and is created, or changeable, or 
alterable” The emperor enforced the decision of the 
council by the civil power; he circulated letters de- 
nouncing Arius, and initiated those fearful punishments 
unhappily destineiin future ages to become so frequent, 
by ordaining that whoever should find one of the books of 
Arius and not bum it should actually be put to death. 

It might be thought that, after such a decisive course, 
it would be impossible to change, and yet in less than ten 
years (^pnstantine is found agreeing with the convict 
Arius. A presbyter in the ^ntidence of Constantia, the 
-emperor’s sister, had wrought upon hi m . Athanasius, now 
Bishop of Alexandria, the representative of the Anusreceiv- 
other party, is deposed and banished. Anus is ed agMnmto 
invited to Constantinople. The emperor orders 
Alexander, the bishop of that city, to receive him into 
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commtuLion to-morrow. It is Saturday. Alexander flees- 
to the church, and, falling prostrate, pi ays to God that 
he will interpose and save his servant from being forced 
into this sin, even if it should be by death. That same 
evening Arius was seized with a sudden and violent illness 
as he passed along the street, and in a few moments he 
aiidis was found dead in a house, whither he had 
poisoned. hastened. In Constantinople, where men were 
famihar with Asiatic crimes, there was more than a 
suspicion of poison. But when Alexander’s party pro- 
claimed that his prayer had been answered, they forgot 
what then that prayer must have been, and that the 
difference is little between praying for the death of a man 
and compassing it. 

The Arians affirmed that it was the intention of Con^ 
stantine to have called a new council, and have the creed 
Constantine ^^^tified according to his more recent ideas; 
prepares for a but, before he could accomplish this, he was- 
new creed ovei taken by death. So little efficacy was there 
in the determination of the Council of Nicea, that for 
many years afterward creed upon creed appeared. What 
Constantine’s new creed would have been may be told 
from the fact that the Consubstantialists had gone out of 
power, and from what his son Constantins soon after did 
at the Council of Ariminium. 

So far, therefore, from the Council of Mcea ending the 
Spread of Controversies afflicting religion, they continued 

theological with increasing fury. The sons and successors- 
dispntes CoBstantine set an example of violence in 

these disputes; and, until the barhamns bursty in upon 
the empire, the fourth century wore away in theological 
feuds. Even the populace, scarcely emerged from paganism, 
»et itself up for a judge on questions from their very nature 
incapable of being solved; and to this the government 
gave an impetus by making the profits of publi^ service 
the reward of sectarian vicjence. The policy of Constan- 
tine began to produce its results. Mental activity and 
ambition found their true field in ecclesiastical affairs. 
Orthodoxy triumphed, because it was more in unison with 
present necesdty of the court, while asserting the 
predominance of Christianiiy, to o^nd as little as might 
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be tbe pagan party. Tbe heresy of Arins, 

suit the monotheistic views of the educated, did no “ 

aend ittdl to fli»l Idtg® »»“ '*» “ ^SS 


Oonfitantius, guided by ms mner s o 

sided witii the Anaii party, soon found that under mo 
new system a bishop would, without hesitation, oppo^ ^ 
sSL. Athanasius, the Bishop of Alexantoa. as the 
head of the orthodox party, became the personal Athmaaios 
aSagonist of the emperor, who attempted, after 
vainlv using physical compulsion, to resort to 
the celestiaf weapons in xogue by laying claim to Dmnc 
insnStion Like his father, he had a celestial vmmn; 
bu^as his views were Arian, the orthod^ rejected mthout 
SpleL supernatural authority and HBary of Pm^ers 

IS nSonS pS? had faUen into such a state t^t 
it Sd^ longer cUrol the Passions ofmen. The 
biography of the sons of Oonstantme m an 
of Sn^y murders. Eeligion had dmppeared, 

W Sin its stead. Eyentheologyhad gone mad. But 

L the midst of these 

were steadily kept m^ew M^ 

Arimmium, a.t>. 3#^, an ax-cempu w<^ ciesiastics. 

a, .teadtofly 

obey, in opposition to the law of the land, when ^ 

VOL. I. 
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it suits tlieir idews ; tlxe law of God, as expended by the 
bidiop, who can eternaUy punish the soul, must Uke 
precedence of the law of C^sar, who can only fall the b.^y 
Ld seize the goods , 2d, that there is a supremacy in 
Bisiio'D of Rome, to whom Athanasius, the leader oi the 
orthodox, by twice visiting that city, submitted his cause. 
The sianWance of these facts becomes conspicuous in later 
aaes. Things were evidently shaping themselves for a 
tnal of strength between the imperial and ecclesiastical 
powers, heretofore alUed. They were about to quarrel 

over their booty. - 

We have now to consider this asserted supremacy or the 
Bishop of Rome, and how it came to be established as a 
, political fact. We must also turn from the 
Oriental variations of opmon to ;&ose of the 
premacy. West. Except by thus enlarging the nelcL to be 
traversed, we can gain no perfect conception of the general 

intellectual tendency. , . -m- x -ci 

For long after its introduction to Western Europe, 
Christianity was essentially a Greek religion, 
c^tiamty Its Oriental aspect had become Hellenized. Its 
churches had, in the first instance, a Greek organization, 
conducted their worship in that tongue, and composed 
xheir writings in it. Though it retained much of this 
foreign aspect so long as Rome continued to be the resi- 
dent or was more particularly under the eye of the 
emperors, it was gradually being affected by the influences 
to which it was exposed. On Western Europe, the ques- 
tions which had so profoundly agitated the Eas^ such as 
the natuie of God, the Trinity, the caip of evil, had made 
but little impression, the intellectual pec^arity cf the 
people being unsuited to such exercises. The foundation 
of Constantinople, by taking off the pohtical pressure, 
permitted native peculiarities to manifest themselves, and 
Latin Christianity emerged in contradistinction to 

Yet still it cannot be said^hat Europe owes its existog 
Modified by forms of Christianity to a Roman ori^* It is 
Africanism, indebted to Africa for them We live under 


African domination. , , 

I have now with brevity to relate the progress of this 
interesting event; how African conceptions were firmly 
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estaHisbed in Eome, and, by the time that Greek Cinis 
tianity bad lost its expansive power and ceased to be 
aggressive, African Christianity took its place, extending 
to the North and^West, and obtaining for itself an organi- 
sation copied from that of the Eoman empire ; sacerdotal 
prsetors, proconsuls, and a Caesar; developing its own 
Jurisprudence, establishing its own magistracy, exchanging 
the Greek tongue it had Intherto used for the Latin, which, 
soon becoming a sacred language, conferred upon it the 
most singular advantages 

^ The Greek churches were of the nature of confederated 
republics; the Latin Church instinctively tended to 
monarchy. Far from assuming an attitude of conspicuous 
dignity, the primitive bishops of Eome led a life of 
obscurity, in the earliest times, the bishops of Jerusalem, 
of whom James, the brother of our Lord, was the first, are 
spoken of as the heads of the Church, and so regarded even 
in Eome itself. The controversy respecting 
Easter, a.d. 109, shows, however, how soon the 
disposition for Western supremacy was exhibited, 

Yictor, the Bishop of Eome, requiring the Asiatic 
bishops to conform to the view of his Chuich respecting 
the time at which the festival of Easter should be observed, 
and being resisted therein by Polycrates, the Bishop 
Ephesus, on behalf of the Eastern churches, the feud con- 
tinuing until the deteimination of the Council of Nicea. 
It was not in Asia alone that the growth of Eoman 
supremacy was resisted. There is no difficulty in select- 
ing from ecclesiastical history proofs of the same feeling in 
many other quari^rs. Thus, when the disciples of Mon- 
tanus, the Phrygian, who pretended to be the Paraclete, 
had converted to their doctrines and austerities the Bishop 
of Eome and Tertiillian the Carthaginian, on the former 
backsliding from that faith, the latter denounced him as a 
Patripassian heretic. Yet, for the most part, a good 
imSerstanding obtained no^ only between Eome and 
Carthage, but also among the Gallic and Spanish churches, 
who looked upon Eome as conspicuous and illustrious, 
though as no more than equal to themselves. At the 
Council of Carthage St. Cyprian said, “ None of us ought ta 
^t himself up as a bishop of bishops, or pretend tyrannically 
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to restrain bis colleagties, because eacb bisbop bas ^ 
liberty and power to act as be thinks fit, and can no more 
be judged by another bisbop tban be can judge another. 
But we must all w-ait for the judgment ef Jesus Christ, to 
whom alone belongs the power to set us over the Churchy 
and to judge of our actions.” 

Eome by degrees emerged from this equality, not by 
the splendid talents of any illustrious man, for among her 
early bishops none rose above mediocrity, but 
Srme m partly from her political position, partly from 
the great wealth she soon accumulated, and 
uence, partly from the policy she happened to follow. 
Her bishop was not present at the Council of Nicea, 
A.D. 325, nor at that of Sardica, a.d. 345 ; perhaps on these 
occasions, as on others of a like kind subsequently, the 
immediate motive of his standing aloof was the fear that 
he might not receive the presidency. Soon, however, wa& 
discerned the advantage of the system of appearing by 
representatives. Such an attitude, moreover, offered the^ 
opportunity of frequently holding the balance of power in 
the fierce conflicts that soon arose, made Eome a retreat 
for the discomfited ecclesiastic, and her bishop, ap- 
parently, an elevated and unbiased arbiter on his case. 
It was thus that Athanasius, in his contests with the 
emperor, found a refuge and protector. With this elevated 
position in the esteem of strangers came also domestic- 
dignity. The prodigal gifts of the rich Eoman ladies had 
already made the bishopric to be sought after by those 
who esteem the ease and luxuries of lif^ as well as by the 
ambitious. Eierce contests arose on fhe occurrence of 
vacancies. At the election of Damasus, one hundred and 
thirty of the slain lay in the basilica of Sisinnius: the 
competitors had caUed in the aid of a rabble of gladiators, 
charioteers, and other ruffians; nor could the riots be 
ended except by the intervention of the imperial troops 
It was none too soon that Jerome introduced the monastie 
ms. early System at Eome— there was need of a change to 
corruptioiis. austerity-; none too soon that legacy-hunting on 
the part of the clergy was prohibited by law — ^it had 
become a pubEo scandal; none too soon that Jerome 
struggled for the patronage of the rich Boman women;. 
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none too soon tliat tMs stem fanatic denounced the im- 
morality of the Eoman clergy, when even the Bishop 
Damasus himself was involved in a charge of adulteiy. 
It hecame clear, jf the clergy would hold their ground in 
public estimation against their antagonists the monks, 
that celibacy must be insisted on. The doctrine of the 
pre-eminent value of virginity was steadily making pro- 
gress ; but it cost many years of struggle before the monks 
carried their point, and the celibacy of the clergy became 
compulsory. 

It had long been seen by those who hoped for Eoman 
supremacy that there was a necessity for the jjecessityfor 
establishment of a definite and ascertained doc- g^postoiic 
trine — a necessity for recognizing some apostolic 
man, who might be the representative of a ciiterion of 
truth. The Eastern system of deciding by councils was 
in its nature uncertain. The councils themselves had 
no ascertained organization. Experience had shown that 
they were too much under the control of the court at 
Constantinople. , , 

This tendency to accept the republican decisions ot 
councils in the East, and monarchical ones by a 2»recessity for 
supreme pontifi’ in the West, in leality, however, coundia or a 
depended on a common sentiment entertained ^ 
by reflecting men everywhere. Something must be done 
to check the anarchy of opinion. 

To show how this tendency was satisfied, it will be 
efficient to select, out of the numberless controversies of 
the times, a few leading ones. A clear light is thrown 
upon the matter liy the history of the Pelagian, Nestorian, 
and Eutychian heresies. Their chronological period is from 
about A.r>. 400 to a.d. 450. 

Pelagius was the assumed name of a British monk, who, 
about the first of those dates, passed through ThePdagian 
"Westerp Europe and Northern Africa, teaching controversy, 
the doctrines that Adam w%s by nature mortal, and that, 
if he had not sinned, he nevertheless would have died; 
that the consequences of his sin were confined to himself, 
and did not affect his posterity ; that new-born infants 
are in the same condition as Adam before his fall ; that we 
are at birth as pure as he was ; that we ‘an by our own 
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free will, and in the same manner may reform, and thereby 
work out onr own salvation, that the grace of God is 
given according to onr merits. He was repelled from 
Africa by the influence of St. Angnstin^ and denounced 
in Palestine from the cell of Jerome. He specially insisted 
Dn this, that it is not the mere act of baptizing by water 
that washes away sin, sin can only be removed by good 
tvorks. Infants are baptized before it is possible that they 
could have sinned. On the contrary, Augustine 
Pda^^ism resisted these doctrines, resting himself on the 
su enonty "^o^ds of Scripture that baptism is for the re- 
supenori of sins. The case of children compelled 

that father to introduce the doctrine of original sin as- 
derived from Adam, notwithstanding the dreadful con- 
sequences if they die unbaptized. In like manner also- 
followed the doctrines of predestination, grace, atonement. 

Summoned before a synod at Diospolis, Pelagius was un- 
expectedly acquitted of heresy — an extraordinary decision, 
which brought Africa and the East into conflict. Under 
these circumstances, perhaps without a clear foresight of the 
issue, the matter was referred to Eome as arbiter or judge. 

In his decision, Innocent I,, magnifying the dignit;^ of the 
Eoman see and the advantage of such a supieme tribunal, 
determined in favour of the African bishops. But scarcely 
had he done this when he died, and his successor, Zosimus, 
annulled his judgment, and declared the opinions of 
Pelagius to be orthodox. Carthage now put 
the^pSpan ^ herself in an attitude of resistance. There was 
?he Africans, ^ metaphysical or theological Punio 

® ° war. Meantime the wily AMcans quietly pro- 

cured from the emperor an edict denouncing Pelagius as a 
heretic. Through the influence of Count Valerius the 
faith of Europe was settled , the heresiarchs and their 
accomplices were condemned to exile and forfeiture of 
their estates; the contested doctrine that Adasa was 
created without any liability^^o death was established by 
law ; to deny it was a state crime. Thus it appears that 
the vacillating papacy was not yet strong enough to exalt 
itself above its equals, and the orthodoxy of Europe was 
for ever determined by an obscure court intrigue. 

Scarcely was the Pelagian controversy disposed of when 
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a new heresy appeared. Nestorius, the Bishop of Antioch, 
attempted to distinguish between the divine The Kestonaii 
and human nature of Christ; he consideied 
that they had beQpme too much confounded, and that the 
God ” ought to be kept separate from “ the Man.” Hence 
it followed that the Virgin Maiy should not be regarded 
as the “ Mother of God,” but only the “ Mother of Christ 
— ^the God-man.” Called by the Emperor Theodosius the 

Younger to the episcopate of Constantinople, a.d. 427, 
Nestorius was very quickly plunged by the intrigues of a 
disappointed faction of that city into disputes with the 
populace. 

Let us hear the Bishop of Constantinople himself, he is 
pleaching in the great metropohtan church, Thedoctmes 
setting forth, with all the eloquence of which of^estorms 
language is capable, the attributes of the illimitable, the 
everlasting, the Almighty God. “ And can this God have 
a mother The heathen notion of a god bom of a mortal 

mother is directly confuted by St. Paul, who declares the 
Lord to be without father and without mother. Could 
a creature bear the uncreated ^ ” He thus insisted that 
what was born of Mary was human, and the divine was 
added afterwards. At once the monks raised a riot in the 
city, and Cyril, the Bishop of Alexandria, espoused their 
cause. 

Beneath the outraged orthodoxy of Cyril lay an ill- 
concealed motive, the desire of the Bishop of Alexandria 
to humble the Bishop of Constantinople. The uproar 
commenced with sermons, epistles, addresses* Instigated 
by thamonks of Jfiexandria, the monks of Constantinople 
took up arms in behalf of “ the Mother of God.” Again 
we remark the eminent position of Eome. Both parties 
turn to her as an arbiter. Pope Celestine assembles a 
synod. ^The Bishop of Gonstantmople is ordered by the 
Bishop cof Eome to recant, or hold himself under excom- 
munication. Italian supreisaacy is emerging through 
Oriental disputes, yet not without a struggle. Belying 
on his influence at court, Hestorius resists, excommunicates 
Cyril, and the emperor summons a council to meet at 
Ephesus. 

To that council Hestorius repaired, with sixteen bishops 
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and some of tiie city populace. C;^T:il collected fifty, 
together with a rahhle of sailors, hath-men, and women 
of the baser sort. The imperial commissioner with his 
troops with difficulty repressed the tumnlt of the assembly. 

The lescnpt was fraudulently read before the 
SlstorSIsm arrival of the Syrian bishops. In one day the 
ijytheAfri- matter was completed; the Virgin’s party 
triumphed, and Nestorins was deposed. On 
the anival of the S^aian ecclesiastics, a meeting of protest 
was held by them. A not, with much bloodshed, occurred 
in the Cathedral of St. John. The emperor was again 
compelled to interfere; he ordered eight deputies from 
each party to meet him at Chalcedon. In the meantime 
court intrigues decided the matter. The emperor’s sister 
was m after times celebrated by the party of Cyril as 
Worship of 3b-aving been the cause of the discomfiture of 
the Virgin Nestorius '. “the Holy Virgin of the court of 

Heaven had found an ally of her own sex in the 
holy virgin of the emperor’s court.” But there were also 
other very efficient auxiliaries. In the treasury of the 
chief eunuch, which some time after there was occasion to 
open, was discovered an acknowledgment of many pounds 
of gold leceived by^ him from C;^, through Paul, bis 
sister’s son. Hestorius was abandoned by the court, and 
eventually exiled to an Egyptian oasis. An edifying 
legend relates that his blasphemous tongue was devoured 
by worms, and that from the heats of an Egyptian desert 
he escaped only into the hotter torments of Hell, 

So, again, in the affair of Nestorius as in that of 
Pelagius, Africa triumphed, and the supremacy of Eome, 
her ally or confederate, was becoming more and more 
distinct. 

A very important result in this gradual evolution of 
Eoman supremacy arose from the afiair of Eutyches, the 
TheEuty- Archimandrite of a convent of monks na-t Con- 
chiancotttro- stantinople. He h^d distinguished himself as 
Tersy. ^ leader in the riots occurring at the time of 
Nestorius and iu other subsequent troubles. Accused 
before a synod held in Constantinople of denying the two 
natures of Christ, of saying that if there be two natures 
there must be two Sons, Eutyches was convicted, and 
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sentence of excommimication passed upon Hm. This 
was, however, only the ostensible cause of his condem- 
nation; the true motive was connected with a court 
intrigue. ^ The q]iief eunuch, who was his godson, was 
occupied in a double movement to elevate Eutyches to 
the see of Constantinople, and to destioy the authority of 
Pulcheria, the emperor’s sister, by Eudocia, the emperor’s 
wife. On his condemnation, Eutyches appealed to the 
•emperor, who summoned, at the instigation of the eunuch, 
^ council to meet at Ephesus. This was the celebrated 
^‘Eobber Synod,” as it was called. It pronounced in 
favour of the orthodoxy of Eutyches, and orderedhis restor- 
ation, deposing the Bishop of Constantinople, Elavianus, 
who was his rival, and at the synod had been his judge 
and also Eusebius, who had been his accuser. A riot ensued, 
in which the Bishop of Constantinople was murdered 
by the Bishop of Alexandria and one Barsumas, who 
beat him with their fists amid cries of ‘‘Eill him! kill 
him * ” The Italian legates made their escape from 
the uproar with difficulty. 

The success of these movements was mainly due to 
Dioscorus, the Bishop of Alexandria, who thus accom- 
plished the overthrow of his rivals of Antioch and Con- 
stantinople. An imperial edict gave force to the deter- 
mination of the council. At this point the Bishop of Eome 
intervened, refusmg to acknowledge the j>roceedings. It 
was well that Alexandria and Constantinople should be 
perpetually struggling, but it was not well that either 
should become paramount. Dioscorus thereupon broke off 
commumon with Mm. Eome and Alexandria were at issue. 

In a fortunate moment the emperor died; his sister, the 
orthodox Pulcheria, the friend of Leo, married Marcian, 
and made him emperor. A council was summoned at 
Chalcedori. Leo wished it to be in Italy, where no one 
could hiive disputed his presidency. As it was, he fell 
back on the ancient policy^rand appeared by Another 
representatives. Dioscorus was overthrown, and 
sentence pronounced against him, in behalf of power through 
the council, by one of the representatives of Leo. 

It set forth that “ Leo, therefore, by their voice, and with 
the authority of the council, on the name of the Apostle 
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Peter, tlie Eock and ^foundation ,of the Church, deposes- 
Diosoorus from his episcopal dignity, and excludes In'rn 
from all Christian iites and privileges.” 

But, perhaps that no permanent advaijitage might accrue* 
to Eome from the eminent position she was attaining in 
these transactions, when most of the prelates had left the 
The nvaiiy council, a few, who were chiefly of the diocese of 
of Gonstanti- Constantinople, passed, among other canons, one 
nopie* iQ effect that the supremacy of the Eoman 
see was not in right of its descent from St. Peter, but 
because it was the bishopric of an imperial city. It 
assigned, therefore, to the Bishop of Constantinople equal 
civil dignity and ecclesiastical authority. Eome ever 
refused to recognize the validity of this canon. 

In these contests of Eome, Constantinople, and Alex- 
andria for supremacy — ^for, after all, they were nothing 
more than the rivalries of ambitious placemen for power 
Rivalries of — Eoman bishop uniformly came forth the 
the three gainer. And it is to be remarked that he 
great bishops ][30 qq . couTse was always dig- 

nified, often noble; theirs exhibited a reckless scramble 
for influence, an unscrupulous resort to bribery, court 
intrigue, murder. 

Thus the want of a criterion of truth, and a determina- 
tion to arrest a spirit of inquiry that had become 
troublesome, led to the introduction of councils, by which, 
in an authoritative manner, theological questions might 
be settled. But it is to be observed that these councils 
did not accredit themselves by the coincidence of their 
decisions on successive occasions, sinde they often con 
Nature of €0- tradicted one another; nor did they sustain 
ciesi^cai those decisions only with a moral influence 
' arising from the understanding of man, en- 
lightened by their investigations and conclusions. Their 
human character is clearly shown by the necessity under 
which they laboured of enA)rcing their arbitrary con- 
clusions by the support of the civil power. The same 
necessity which, in the monarchical Bast, led thus to the 
republican form of a council, led in the democratic West 
to the development of the autocratic papal power; but 
both it was found that the final authority thus, 
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appealed to had no innate or divinely derived energy. It 
was altogether helpless except by the aid of military or 
civil compulsion against any one disposed to resist it. 

No other opinion could be entertained of the character 
of these assemblages by men of practical ability who had 
been concerned in their transactions. Gregory of Nazi- 
anzen, one of the most pious and able men of his age, and 
ene who, during a part of its sittings, was president of the 
Council of Constantinople, a.d 381, refused subsequently to 
attend any more, saying that he had never known an 
assembly of bishops terminate well; that, instead of 
removing evils, they only increased them, and that their 
strifes and lust of power were not to be described. A 
thousand years later, -^neas Sylvius, Pope Pius 11., speak- 
ing of another council, observes that it was not so much 
directed by the Holy Ghost as by the passions of men. 

Notwithstanding the contradictions and opposition 
they so frequently exhibit, there may be dis- p, 
cemed in the decisions of these bodies the \anatioiiof 
traces of an affiliation indicating the con- 
tinuous progression of thought. Thus, of the manifested b> 
four oecumenical councils that were concerned 
with the facts spoken of in the preceding pages, that oi 
Nicea determined the Son to be of the same substance 
with the Father; that of Constantinople, that the Son 
and Holy Spirit are equal to the Father ; that of Ephesus, 
that the two natures of Christ make but one person ; and 
that of Chalcedon, that these natures remain two, 
notwithstanding their personal union. But that they 
failed of*their objfbt in constituting a criterion of truth 
is plainly demonstrated by such simple facts as that, in 
the fourth century alone, there *were thirteen councils* 
adverse to Arius, fifteen in his favour, and seventeen for 
the semi-Arians — ^in aU, forty-five. From such a confusion, 
it was meoessary that the councils themselves must be 
subordinate to a higher authowty — a higher criterion, able 
to give to them or refuse to them authenticity. That the- 
source of power, both for the council in the East and the 
papacy in the West, was altogether political, is proved by 
» almost every transaction in which rhey were concerned. 
In the case of the papacy, this was well soon in the 
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•contest ‘between Hilary the Bisliop of Arles, and Leo, on 
wHch occasion an edict was issued by the Emperor 
Yalentinian denouncing tbe contumacy of Hilary, and 
setting forth that “though the sentence of so great a 
pontiff as the Bishop of Eome did not need 
imperial confirmation, yet that it must now 
tamed by understood by all bishops that the decrees 

ybi orce. apostolic 866 should henceforth be law, 

and that whoever refused to obey the citation of the 
Koman pontiff should be compelled to do so by the 
Moderator of the province ” Herein we see the intrinsic 
nature of Papal power distinctly. It is allied with 
physical force. 

In the midst of theseitheological disputes occurred that 
The fall of great ‘event which I have designated as mark- 
Rome -tJbLe close of the age of Inquiry. It was 

the fall of Eome. 

In the Eastern empire the Goths had become perma- 
nently settled, having laws of their own, a magistracy of 
their own, paying no taxes, but contributing 40,000 men 
to the army. The Yisigoths were spreading through 
Spread of tue Greece, Spain, Italy. In their devastations of 
^barbarians former country, they had spared Athens 

for the sake of her souvenirs. The Eleusinian mysteries 
had ceased. Erom that day Greece never saw prosperity 
again. Alaric entered Italy. Stilicho, the imperial 
general, forced him to retreat. Ehadogast made his 
invasion. StiHoho compelled him to surrender at dis- 
•cretion. The Burgundians and Yandals overflowed Gaul ; 
the Suevi, Yandals, and Alans overflowed Spain, o Stilicho, 
41 man worthy of the old days of the republic, though 
41 Goth, was murdered by the emperor his master. 
Alaric appeared before Eome. It was 619 years since she 
had felt the presence of a foreign enemy, and that was 
Hannibal. She still contained 1780 senatorial palaces, 
-Capture and annual incop&e of some of the owners 
sack of Eome of wMch was 160,000/. The ciiy was eighteen 
byAianc. ^^ileg jyy circumference, and contained above 
a million of people — of people, as in« old times clamorous 
for distributions of bread, and wine, and oil. In its 
conscious despair, the apostate city, it is said, with the 
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consent of the pope, offered sacrifice to Jupiter, its re 
pudiated, and, as it now beliCTed, its offended god. 
200,000Z., together with many costly goods, were paid as 
a ransom. The ^barbarian general retired. He was 
insulted by the emperor from his fastness at Eavenna. 
Altercations and new marches ensued, and at last, for the 
third time, Alaric appeared before Eome. At midnight 
on the 24th of April, a.d. 410, eleven hundred and sixty- 
three years from the foundation of the city, the Salarian 
gate was opened to him by the treachery of slaves ; there 
was no god to defend her in her dire extremity, and Eome 
was sacked by the Goths. 

Has the Eternal City really fallen I was the universal 
exclamation throughout the empire when it became known 
that Alanc had taken Eome. Though paganism had 
been ruined in a national sense, the true Eoman ethnical 
element had never given it up, but was dying out with it,, 
a relie of the population of the city still adher- 
ing to the ancient faith. Among this were not 
wanting many of the aristocratic families and 
philosophers, who imputed the disaster to 
the public apostasy, and in their shame and suffering 
loudly proclaimed that the nation was justly punished for 
its abandonment of the gods of its forefa&ers, the gods 
who had given victory and empire. It became necessary 
for the Church to meet this accusation, which, while it 
was openly urged by thousands, was doubtless believed to 
be true by silent, and timid, and panic-stricken millions. 
With the intention of defending Christianity, St. Augus- 
tine, one of the idlest of the fathers, soleninly devoted 
thirteen years of his life to the composition of his great 
work entitled “ The City of God.” It is interesting for 
us to remark the tone of some of these replies of the 
Christians to their pagan adversaries. 

“ For J;he manifest deterioration of Eoman manners, and 
for the impending disscflutioi^f the state, paganism itself 
is responsible. Our political power is only of yesterday ; 
it is in no manner concerned with the gradual The chnsiaan 
development of luxury and wickedness, which 
has been going on for the last thousand years. Your 
ancestors made war a trade ; they laid under tribute and 
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enslaved the adjacent nations; "btit were not profusion, 
extravagance, dissipation, tlie necessary consequences of 
<X)nquest^ was not Eoman idleness tlie inevitable result 
of the filling of Italy with slaves ^ Every hour rendered 
wider that bottomless gulf which separates immense riches 
from abject poverty. Did not the middle class, in which 
reside the virtue and strength of a nation, disappear, and 
aristocratic families remain in Eome, whose estates in 
Syria or Spam, Gaul or Africa, equalled, nay, even ex- 
■ceeded in extent and revenue illustrious kingdoms, 
provmces for the annexation of which the republic of old 
had decreed triumphs^ Was there not in the streets a 
profligate rabble livmg in total idleness, fed and amused 
at the expense of the state ^ We are not answerable for 
the grinding oppression perpetrated on the rural popu- 
lations until they have been driven to despair, their 
numbers so diminishing as to warn us that there is 
danger of their being extinguished. We did not suggest 
to the Emperor Trajan to abandon Dacia, and neglect 
that policy which fixed the boundaries of the empire at 
strong military posts. We did not suggest to Caracalla to 
admit all sorts of people to Eoman citizenship, nor dis- 
locate the population by a wild pursuit of civil offices or the 
discharge of military duties* We did not crowd Italy 
with slaves, nor make those miserable men more degraded 
than the beasts of the field, compelling them to labours 
which are the business of the brutes. We have taught 
and practised a very different doctrine We did not 
nightly put into irons the population of provinces and 
cities reduced to bondage. We are noirresponsibJe for the 
inevitable insurrections, poisomngs, assassmations, ven- 
geance. We did not bring on that state of thmgs in 
which a man having a patrimony found it his best 
interest to abandon it without compensation and flee.^ We 
did not demoralize the populace by providing tfi^m food, 
games, races, theatres ; we have been persecuted because 
we would not set our feet in a theatre. We did not ruin 
the senate and aristocracy by sacrificing everything, even 
ourselves, for the Julian family. We did not neutralize 
the legions by setting them to fight against one another. 
We '^ere not the first to degrade Eome ; Diocletian, who 
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.persecuted ns* gave tire example by establisbing bis 
residence at Nicomedia. As to tne sentiment of patriotism 
of which yon vannt, was it not destroyed by your own 
.emperors ^ When they had made Eoman citizens of Ganls 
and Egyptians, Africans and Hnns, Spaniards and Syiians, 
how conld they expect that such a motley crew would re- 
main true to the interests of an Italian town, and that town 
their hated oppressor. Patriotism depends on concentra- 
tion; it cannot bear diffusion. Something more than 
such a worldly tie was wanted to bind the diverse nations 
together ; they have found it m Christianity. A common 
language imparts community of thought and feeling , but 
what was to be expected when Greek is the language of 
one half of the ruling classes, and Latin of the other ? 
we say nothing of the thousand unintelligible forms of 
speech in use throughout the Eoman world The fall of 
the senate preceded, by a few years, the origin of Christi- 
anity; you surely will not say that we weie the inciteis 
of the usurpations of the Caesars ^ What have we had to 
do with the army, that engine of violence, which in ninety- 
two yeais gave you thirty-two emperors and twenty-seven 
pretenders to the throne’ We did not suggest to the 
Pisetorian Guards to put up the empire to auction. 

“ Can you really wonder that all this should come to an 
end ? We do not wonder , on the contrary, we thank God 
for it. It is time that the human race had rest. The 
sighing of the prisoner, the prayer of the captive, are 
heard at last. Yet the judgment has been tempered with, 
mercy. Had the pagan Ehadogast taken Eome, not a life 
would h^ve been ^ared, no stone left on another. The 
Christian Alaric, though a Goth, respects his Christian 
brethren, and for iheir sakes you are saved. As to the 
gods, those daemons in whom you trust, did they always 
save you from calamity? How long did Hannibal insrdt 
them ’ it a goose or a god that saved the Capitol 

from BrSanus ’ Where were^the gods in all the defeats, 
some of them but recent, of the pagan emperors ? It is 
well that the purple Babylon has fallen, the harlot who 
was drunk with the blood of nations. 

In the place of this earthly city, this vaunted mistress, 
of the world whose fall closes a lonsr career of superstition 
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and sin, there shall arise ‘‘the City of God. The 
purifying fire of the barbarian shall remoTe her heathenish 
defilements, and mate her fit for the kingdom of Christ. 
Instead of a thousand years of that night of cnme, to 
which in your despair yon look hack, there is before her 
the day of the miUenninm, predicted by the prophets of 
old. In her regenerated walls there shall be no taint of 
sin, bnt nghteonsness and peace ; no stain of the vanities 
of the world, no conflicts of ambition, no sordid hnnger 
for gold, no Inst after glory, no desire for domination, 
bnt holiness to the Lord.” _ , ' 

Of those who m snch sentiments defended the canse^ of 
the new rehgion St. Angnstine was the chief. 
In his great work, “the City of God,” which 
God” may be regarded as the ablest specimen of the 
early Christian literature, he pnrsnes this theme, if not 
in the langnage, at least in the spirit here presented, and 
throngh a copious detail of many books. On the later 
Chrisuanity of the "Western churches he has exe:^d_ more 
influence than any other of the fathers. To Mm is ^^e 
much of the precision of our views on original sin, total 
depravity, grace, predestination, election. _ 

Li his early years St Augustine had led a fayolous and 
evil life, plunging into aU the dissipations of the gay city 
of Carthage. Through the devious paths ot 
JsSiSsofst. Maniohffiism, astrology, and scepticism, he at 
Augastine arrived at the truth. It was not, however, 

the Fathers, but Cicero, to whom the good change was 
due: the wntmgs of that great orator won him over to a 
love of wisdom, weaning him from tl» pleasmres of the 
theatre, the folhes of divination and superstition. From 
his Maniohsean errors, he was snatched by Ambrose, the 
Bishop of Milan, who baptized him, together with lm 
iUegitoate son Adeodatus. In his wntmgs we may, with- 
out difficulty, recognize the vestiges of Magiamsm,Pot as 
regards the duality of God,Jiut as respects the division 
ofmankmd-ihe elect and lost; the kmgdoms of grace 
and perdition, of God and the devil ; answermg to the 
Orientel ideas of the inle of Hght and darkness. From 
Ambrose, St. Augustine learned those bigb Tnnitanan 
doctrines which were soon enforced in the "West. 
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Ill Hs pHilosophical disquisitions on Time, Matter, 
Memory, this far-famed writer is, however, always un- 
satisfactory, often trivial. His doctrine that Scripture, 
as the word of God, is capable of a manifold meamng, led 
him into many lielusions, and exercised, in subsequent 
ages, a most baneful influence on true science. Thus 
he finds in the Mosaic account of the creation proofs of 
the Trinity ; that the firmament spoken of therein is the 
type of God’s word ; and that there is a correspondence 
between creation itself and the Church. His numerous 
books have often been translated, especially his Confes- 
sions, a work that has delighted and edified fifty genera- 
tions, but which must, after all, yield the palm, as a 
literary production, to the wiitmgs of Bunyan, who, like 
Augustine, gave himself up to all the agony of unsparing 
personal examination and relentless self-condemnation, 
anatomizing his very soul, and dragging forth every sin 
into the face of day 

The ecclesiastical influence of St Augustine has so 
completely eclipsed his political biography, that but little 
attention has been given to his conduct in the interesting 
time in which he lived. Sismondi recalls to his dis- 
advantage that he was the friend of Count Bonilace, who 
invited Genseric and his Yandals into Africa, the bloody 
consequences of that conspiiacy cannot be exaggerated 
It was through him that the count’s name has been 
transmitted to posteiity without infamy. Boniface 
was with him when he died, at Hippo, August 28th, 
A.D. 440, 

hen Rome th-jj^ fell before Alaric, so far from the pro- 
vincial *Chiistians bewailing her misfortune, pj-opitious 
they -actually gloiied in it They critically effect of 
distinguished between the downfall of the pui pie ® 

pagan harlot and the untouched city of God The vengeance 
of the Goth had fallen on the temples, but the churches 
had beet spared. Though ^n subsequent and not very 
distant calamities of the city these triumphant distinctions 
could scarcely be maintained, there can be no doubt that 
that catastrophe singularly developed papal power The 
abasement of the ancient aristocracy brought into relief 
the bishop. It has been truly said that, as Rome rose from 

vou. I. X 
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her mins, the bishop was discerned to be her most con- 
spicuous man. Most opportunely, at this period Jerome 
had completed his Latin translation of the Bible. The 
Vulgate henceforth became the ecclesiastical authority of 
the West. The influence of the heathen classics, which 
that austere anchorite had in early life admired, but had 
vainly attempted to free himself from by unremitting 
nocturnal flagellations, appears in this great version. It 
came at a critical moment for the West In the politic 
non-committalism of Eome, it was not expedient that a 
pope should be an author. The Vulgate was all that the 
times requiied. Henceforth the East might occupy herself 
in the harmless fabrication of creeds and of heresies , the 
West could develop her practical talent in the much more 
important organization of ecclesiastical power. 

Doubtless not without interest will the reader of these 
pages remark how closely the process of ecclesiastical events 
lesembles that of civil. In both there is an irresistible 
tendency to the concentration of power. As in Eoman 
history we have seen a few families, and, indeed, at last, 
one man grasp the influence which in eailier times was 
disseminated among the people, so in the Church the con- 
gregations are quickly found in subordination to their 
bishops, and these, in their turn, succumbing to a 
perpetually dimmishing number of their compeers In 
-jae fate of the period we are now considering, the minor 

three great episcopates, such as those of Jeiusalem, Antioch, 
bishops Carthage, had virtually lost their pristine force, 
everything having converged into the three great sees of 
Constantinople, Alexandria, and Eom%> The history of 
the time is a record of the desperate struggles of the three 
chief bishops for supremacy In this conflict Eome 
possessed many advantages, the two others were more 
immediately under the control of the imperial government, 
the clashing of interests between them more frequent, their 
rivalry more bitter. The control of ecclesiastical power 
was hence perpetually in Eome, though she was, both 
politically and intellectually, inferior to her competitors. 
As of old, there was a triumvirate in the world destined 
to concentrate into a despotism. And, as if to remind 
men that the principles involved in the movements of the 
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CliTircli are of tlie same nature as tHose involved in the 
movements of the state, the resemblances here pointed out 
are sometimes singularly illustrated in trifling details. 
The Bishop of A^pi^andria was not the first tnnmvir who 
came to an untimely end on the banks of the Nile , the 
Homan pontiff was not the first who consolidated hiisi power 
by the aid of Gallic legions. 
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Theodosius— Death of Sypatta—Extinetwn of Learning in the East 

ly Oyiil, his Associates and Successors 

The policy of Constantine the Great inOTitahly tended 
to the paganization of Christianity An incorporation of 
its pure doctrines with decaying T^gan ideas was 
the necessary consequence of the control that had ten 
attained hy nnscrnpulous politicians and placemen. The 
The age of faith, thus contaminated, gained a more general 
Fwth® and ready popular acceptancefhnt at the cost of 
a new lease of life to those ideas So thorough was the 
adulteration, that it was not until the Reformation, a period 
of more than a thousand years, that a separation oi the 

true ftom the false could he accomplished. 

Considering how many nations were luTolYed pi. tnese 
events, and the length of time over which they extend, a 
dear treatment of the. subject requires its subdiysion. 1 
soMiviBionof shall therefore speak, 1st, of the Age of Eaithin 
the East ; 2nd, of the Age of il^aith in the West. 
The former was closed prematurely by the Mohammedan 
conquest ; the latter, after undergoing slow metamorphosis. 
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passed into the European Age of Reason during the 
pontificate of Nicholas Y 

In this and the following chapter I shall therefore treat 
of the age of Faipth in the East, and of the catastrophe that 
closed it. I shall then turn to the Age of Faith in the 
West — a long but an instructive story. 

The paganization of religion was in no small degree 
accomplished by the influence of the females of Thepagamza- 
the court of Constantinople. It soon manifested tionofOhns- 
all the essential features of a true mythology 
and hero-worship. Helena, the empress-mother, superin- 
tended the building of monumental churches over the re 
puted places of interest in the history of our Saviour — those 
of his birth, his burial, his ascension. A vast and ever-in- 
creasing crowd of converts from paganism, who had become 
such from worldly considerations, and still hankered after 
wonders.like those in which their forefathers had from time 
immemorial beheved, lent a ready ear to assertions which, 
to more hesitating or better-instructed minds, would have 
seemed to carry imposture on their very face A temple of 
Venus, formerly erected on the site of the Holy Sepulchre, 
being tom down, there were discovered, in Discovery of 
a cavern beneath, three crosses, and also the the true cross 
inscription written by Pilate. The Saviour’s 
cross, being by miracle distinguished from those of the 
thieves, was divided, a .part being kept at Jerusalem and 
a part sent to Constantinople, together with the nails used 
in the^ orucifixmn, which were also fortunately found. 
These w^re destined to adorn the head of the emperor’s 
statue on the top of the porphyry pillar The wood of 
the cross, moreover, displayed a property of growth, and 
hence furnished an abundant supply for the demands of 
pilgrims, and an unfailing source of pecuniary profit to its 
possessors In the course of subsequent years there was 
aooumulsE.i;ed in the various 'Churches of Europe, from this 
particular relic, a sufficiency to have constructed many 
hundred crosses. The age that could accept such a prodigy, 
of course found no difficulty in the vision of Constantine 
and the story of the Labarum. 

Such was the tendency of the times to adulterate 
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Christianity with the spirit of paganism, partly to con- 
Pohticai ciliate the prejudices of worldly converts, partly 
causes of in the hope of securing its more rapid spread, 
paganization g, solemnity in the tinthfnl accusation 

which [FaTisttis makes to Augustine: “ You have substituted 
your agap 8 B for the sacrifices of the pagans , for their idols 
your martyrs, whom yon serve with the very same honours. 
You appease the shades of the dead with wine and feasts ; 
you celebrate the solemn festivals of the Gentiles, their 
calends and their solstices , and as to their manners, those 
you have retained without any alteration. Nothing dis- 
tinguishes you from the pagans except that you hold your 
assemblies apart from them.’* 

As we have seen in the last chapter, the couise of 
political affairs had detached the power of the state from 
the philosophical and polytheistic parties Joined to the 
new movement, it was not long before it gave significant 
proofs of the sincerity of its friendship by commencing an 
active persecution of the remnant of philosophy, 
taon of fafS It is to be borne in mind that the direction of 
80 the proselytism, which was thus leading to 

^ important results, was from below upward 
through society. As to philosophy, its action had been 
in the other direction ; its depository in the few enlight- 
ened, in the few educated , its course, socially, from above 
downward. Under these circumstances, it was obvious 
enough that the prejudices of the ignoiant populace would 
find, in the end, a full expression, that learning would 
have no consideration shown to it, or would be denounced as 
mere magic , that philosophy would be ITioked upOn as a 
vain, and therefore sinful pursuit When once a political 
aspirant has bidden with the multitude for power, and 
stiU depends on their pleasure for effective support, it is 
no easy thing to refuse their wishes or hold back from 
their demands Even Constantine himarslf felt 
the pressure of ther^influence to which he was 
^tebiasticai allied, and was compelled to surrender his friend 
Sopater, the philosopher, who was accused of 
binding the winds in an adverse quarter by the influence 
of magic, so that the corn-ships could not reach Constan- 
tinople ; and the emperor was obliged to give orders for 
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Ills decapitation to satisfy the clanionis in the theatre. 
Kot that such requisitions were submitted to without a 
struggle, or that succeeding sovereigns were willing to 
make their dignity tacitly subordinate to ecclesiastical 
domination. It was the aim of Constantine to make theo- 
logy a branch of politics , it was the hope of every bishop 
in the empire to make politics a bianoh of theology 
Already, however, it was appaient that the ecclesiastical 
party would, in the end, get the upper hand, and that the 
reluctance of some of the emperors to obey its behests 
was merely the revolt of individual minds, and therefore 
ephemeial in its natuie, and that the populai vnshes 
would be abundantly gratified ds soon as emperors arose 
who not merely, like Constantine, availed themselves of 
Christianity, but absolutely and sinceiely adopted it. 

Julian, by his brief but ineffectual attempt to restore 
paganism, scarcely restrained for a moment the couise of 
the new doctrmes now strengthening themselves The Emperur 
continually in public estimation by incorporating 
ideas borrowed from paganism. Through the reign of 
Valentinian, who was a ISicenist, and of Valens, who was 
an Allan, things went on almost as if the episode of Julian 
had never occurred The ancient gods, whose existence 
no one seems ever to have denied, were now thoroughly 
identified with daemons , their worship was stigmatized as 
the practice of magic. Against this crime, legaided by 
the laws as equal to treason, a violent persecu- pgrgpcutions 
tion arose. Pei sons resoiting to Borne for the of his sue- 
purposes of study were forbidden to remain there 
after they were •twenty-one years of age. I’he foice of 
this persecution fell practically upon the old religion, 
though nominally directed against the black art, foi the 
primary function of paganism was to foretell future events 
in this world, and hence its connexion with divination 
and itsipunishment as magic. 

But the persecution, though directed at paganism, struck 
also at what remained of philosophy. A gieat party hatl 
attained to power under circumstances which j^ecessityof 
compelled it to enforce the principle on which learning to 
it was originally founded. That piinciple was 
the exaction of unhesitating belief, which, though it will 
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answer very well for tlie humbler and more nnmerons class 
of men, is nnsnited for those of a higher intellectual grade. 
The policy of Constantine had opened a career in the state, 
through the Church, for men of the lo'v^est rank. Many 
of such had already attained to the highest dignities. A 
burning zeal rather than the possession of profound learn- 
ing animated them. But eminent position once attained, 
none stood more in need of the appearance of wisdom. 
Under such ciicumstances, they were tempted to set up 
their own notions as final and unimpeachable truth, and 
to denounce as magic, or the sinful pursuit of vain trifling, 
all the learning that stood in the way. In this the hand 
of the civil power assisted. It was intended to cut off 
every philosopher Every manuscript that could be seized 
was forthwith burned Throughout the East, men m 
terror destroyed their libraries, for fear that some unfor- 
tunate sentence contained in any of the books should 
involve them and their families in destruction. The uni- 
versal opinion was that it was right to compel men to 
Gro-wth of helieve what the majority of society had now 
bigotry and accepted as the truth, and, if they refused, it 
superstition. ^ punish them. No one in the 

dominating party was heard to raise his voice in behalf 
of intellectual liberty. The mystery of things above 
reason was held to be the very cause that they should be 
accepted by Faith; a singular merit was supposed to 
appertain to that mental condition in which belief precedes 
understanding. 

The death-blow to paganism was given by the Empeior 
Theodosius, a Spaniard, who, from the sei^ces he Tendered 
Panaticism of ^ this particular, has been rewarded with the 
Theodosios, title of “ The Great ” From making the practice 
of magic and the inspection of the entrails of animals 
capital offences, he proceeded to prohibit sacrifices, a.d. 391, 
and even the entering of temples. He alienated the 
revenues of many temples, confiscated the estates of others, 
some he demolished. The vestal virgins he dismissed, and 
any house profaned by incense he declared forfeited to the 
imperial exchequer. When once the property of a religious 
establishment has been irrevocably taken away, it is 
needless to declare its worship a capital crime. 
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But not only did the government thus constitute itself a 
thorough auxiliary of the new leligion, it also tried 
secure it from its own dissensions Apostates were depiived 
of the right of bec^neathing their own property. Inquisitors 
of faith were established, they were at once spies and 
judges, the prototypes of the most fearful tribunal of modern 
times. Theodosius, to whom the carrying into effect of 
these measures was due, found it, however, more expedient 
for himself to institute living emblems of his personal faith 
than to rely on any ambiguous creed. He therefore sen- 
tenced all those to be deprived of civil rights, and to be 
driven into exile, who did not accord with the belief of 
Damasus, the Bishop of Borne, and Peter, the Bishop of 
Alexandria Those who presumed to celebrate Easter on 
the same day as the Jews he condemned to death. “ We 
will,” says he, in his edict, “ that all who embrace this 
creed be called catholic Christians ” — the rest are heretics. 

Impartial history is obliged to impute the origin of these 
tyrannical and scandalous acts of the civil power to the 
influence of the clergy, and to hold them respon- 
sible for the crimes. The guilt of impure, un- the 
scrupulous women, eunuchs, parasites, violent 
soldiers in possession of absolute power, hes at 
their door. Yet human nature can never, in any condition 
of affairs, be altogether debased. Though the system 
under which men were living pushed them forward to 
these iniquities, the individual sense of right and wrong 
sometimes vindicated itself. In these pages we shall again 
and again meet this personal revolt against the indefensible 
consequences of •system. It was thus that there weie 
bishops who openly intervened between the victim and 
his oppressor, who took the treasures of the Church to 
redeem slaves from captivity. For this a futuie age will 
perhaps excuse Ambiose, the Archbishop of Milan, the 
impostures he practised, remembering that, fa^^e to face, 
he held Theodosius the Gi«at to accountability for the 
massacre of seven thousand persons, whom, in a fit of 
vengeance, he had murdered in the circus of Massacre at 
Thessalonica, a.d. 390, and inexorably compelled Thessaiowca 
the imperial culprit, -to whom he and all his party were 
under such obligations, to atono for his crime by such 
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penance as may be exacted in this world, teaching his 
sovereign “ that though he was of the Church and in the 
Church, he was not above the Church that brute forc<3 
must give way to intellect, and that even the meanest 
human being has lights in the sight of (?od 

Political events had thus taken a course disastrous to 
human knowledge A necessity had arisen that they to 
whom circumstances had given the contiol of public faith 
should also have the control of public knowledge The 
moral condition of the world had thus come into anta- 
gonism with scientific progress. As had been the case many 
Introduction ages before in India, the sacred writings were 
ot patnsticism asserted to contain whatever was necessary or 
useful for man to know. Questions in astronomy, geo- 
graphy, chronology, history, or any other branch which 
had hitherto occupied or amused the human mind, were 
now to be referred to a new tribunal for solution, and 
there remained nothing to be done by the philosopher. 
A revelation of science is incompatible with any farther 
advance ; it admits no employment save that of the humble 
commentator. 

The early ecclesiastical wi iters, or Fathers, as they are 
often called, came thus to be consideied not only as sur- 
passing all other men in piety, but also as excelling them 
in wisdom. Their dictum was looked upon as final. This 
eminent position they held for many centuries, indeed, 
it was not until near the period of the Eeformation that 
they were deposed The great critics who appeared at 
that time, by submitting the Patristic works to a higher 
analysis, comparing them with one anoiJher and ^showing 
their mutual contradictions, bi ought them all to their 
proper level The habit of even so much as quoting them 
went out of use, when it was perceived that not one of 
Apology of "these writers could present the necessary creden- 
the fathers for tials to entitle him to speak with authority on 
Patnsticism Scientific fact^ Many of them had not 

scrupled to express then* contempt of the things they thus 
presumed to judge. Thus Eusebius says “It is not 
through ignorance of the things admired by philosophers, 
but through contempt of such useless labour, that we think 
so little of these matters, turning our souls to the exercise 
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of better tbings.” In snob, a spirit Lactantius bolds tbe 
whole of philosophy to be “ empty and false.” Speaking 
in reference to the heretical doctrine of the globular form 
of the earth, he s^ys “ Is it possible that men can be so 
absurd as to believe that the crops and the tiees on the 
other side of the earth hang downward, and that men have 
their feet higher than their heads ^ If you ask them how 
they defend these monstrosities ’ how things do not fall 
away from the earth on that side ^ they reply that the 
nature of things is such, that heavy bodies tend toward 
the centre like the spokes of a wheel, while light bodies, 
as clouds, smoke, fire, tend from the centre to the heavens 
on all sides Now I am really at a loss what to say of 
those who, when they have once gone wrong, steadily per- 
severe in their folly, and defend one absurd opinion by 
another ” On the question of the antipodes, St. Augustine 
asseits that “ it is impossible there should lie inhabitants 
on the opposite side of the earth, since no such race is 
recorded by Scnptuie among the descendants of Adam.” 

Patnsticism, or the science of the Fathers, was thus 
essentially founded on the principle that the Scriptures 
contain all knowledge permitted to man It followed, 
therefore, that natural phenomena may be interpreted by 
the aid of texts, and that all philosophical doctrines 
doctrines must be moulded to the pattern of ofPatnsti- 
orthodoxy It asseited that God made the world 
out of nothing, since to admit the eternity of matter leads 
to Manichseism. It taught that the earth is a plane, and 
the sky a vault above it, in which the stars aie fixed, and 
the sun,'nnoon, aifd planets perform their motions, rising 
and setting , that these bodies are altogether of a subor- 
dinate nature, their use being to give light to man , that 
still higher and beyond the vault of the sky is heaven, the 
abode of God and the angelic hosts , that in six days the 
eaith, amd all that it contains, were made , that it was 
overwhelmed by a universaii deluge, which destroyed all 
living things save those preserved in the ark, the waters 
being subsequently dried up by the wind , that man is the 
moral centre of the world , for him all things were created 
and are sustained ,* that, so far as his ever having shovm 
any tendency to improvement, he has fallen both in 
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wisdom and wortii, the first man, before his sin, having 
been perfect in body and sonl . hence Patristioism ever 
looked backward, never forward, that through that sin 
death came into the world , not even any animal had died 
previously, but all had been immortal. It utterly rejected 
the idea of the government of the world by law, asserting 
the perpetual interference of an instant Providence on all 
occasions, not excepting the most trifiing It resorted to 
spiritual influences in the production of natural effects, 
assigning to angels the duty of moving the stars, carrying 
up water from the sea to foim rain, and managing 
eclipses. It affirmed that man had existed but a few 
centuries upon earth, and that he could continue only a 
little longer, for that the world itself might every moment 
be expected to be burned up by fire. It deduced all the 
families of the earth from one primitive pair, and made 
them all morally responsible for the sin committed by that 
pair. It rejected the doctrine that man can modify his 
own organism as absolutely irreligious, the physician 
being little better than an atheist, but it affirmed that 
cures may be effected by the intercession of saints, at the 
shrines of holy men, and by relics. It altogether repu- 
diated the improvement of man’s physical state; to 
increase his power or comfort was to attempt to attain 
what Providence denied , philosophical investigation was 
an unlawful prying into things that God had designed to 
conceal. It declined the logic of the Greeks, substituting 
miracle-proof for it, the demonstration of an assertion 
being supposed to be given by a surprising illustration of 
something else. ^ ® 

A wild astronomy had thus supplanted the astronomy 
of Hipparchus; the miserable fictions of Eusebius had 
subverted the chronology of Manetho and Eratosthenes , 
the geometry of Euclid and Apollonius was held to be of 
no use , the geography of Ptolemy a blunder ; fee great 
mechanical inventions of Archimedes incomparably sur- 
passed by the miracles worked at the shrines of a hundred 
saints. 

Of such a mixture of truth and of folly was Patristicism 
composed. Ignorance in power had found it necessary to 
have a false and unpiogressive science, forgetting that 
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sooner or later tlie time must arrive when it would be 
impossible to maintain stationary ideas in a 
world of which the affairs are ever advancing weatoSs of 
A failure to include in the system thus imposed P^tnstic 
upon men any provision for mtelleotual progress 
as the great and fatal mistake of those times. Each 
passing century brought its incompatibilities. A strain 
upon the working of the system soon occuried, and per- 
petually increased in force. It became apparent that, in 
the end, the imposition would be altogether unable to hold 
together. On a future page we shall see what were the 
circumstances under which it at last broke down. 

The wonder-worker whp prepares to exhibit his phan- 
tasmagoria upon the wall, knows well how much it adds 
to the delusion to have all lights extinguished save that 
which is in his own dark lantern I have now it commences 
to relate how the last flickeimg rays of Gieek 
leaming were put out , how Patnsticism, aided ence 
by her companion Bigotry, attempted to lay the foundations 
of her influence in security 

In the reign of Theodosius the Great, the pagan religion 
and pagan knowledge were together destroyed This 
emperor was restrained by no doubts, for he was very 
ignorant and, it must be admitted, was equally sincere 
and bevere. Among his early measures we find an order 
that if any of the governors of Egypt so much ^etsofthe 
as entered a temple he should be fined fifteen E>nperor 
pounds of gold. He followed this by the de- 
struction of the temples of Syria. At this period the 
Archbishopric of A-lexandria was held by one Theophilus, 
a bold, bad man, who had once been a monk of Kitria It 
was about a,l>. 390 The Trinitarian conflict was at the 
time composed, one party having got the better of the 
other To the monks and rabble of Alexandria the temple of 
Serapis and its library were doubly hateful partly because 
of the l^antheistic opposition it shadowed forth against 
the prevailing doctrine, and partly because within its walls 
sorcery, magic, and other dealings with the devil had for 
ages been going on. We have related how Alexandrian 
Ptolemy Philadelphus commenced the great 
library in the aristocratic quarter of the city named 
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BrucMon, and added various scientific establishments to 
it. Incited by this example, Eumenes, King of Pergamus, 
established out of rivalry a similar library in his metropolis. 
With the intention of preventing him from excelling that 
of Egypt, Ptolemy Epiphanes prohibitSd the exportation 
of papyius, whereupon Eumenes invented the art of 
making parchment. The second great Alexandrian library 
was that established by Ptolemy Physcon at the Serapion, 
in the adjoining quarter of the town. The library in 
the Bruchion, which was estimated to contain 400,000 
volumes, was accidentally, or, as it has been said, pur- 
posely burned during the siege of the city by Julius 
Caesar, but ihat in the Serapion escaped. To make 
amends for this great catastrophe, Marc Antony presented 
to Cleopatia the rival libraiy, brought for that 
PergSus purpose from Pergamus. It consisted of 200,000 
tosferred to volumes. It was with the library in the 
Bruchion that the Museum was originally con- 
nected; but after its conflagration, the remains of the 
various surviving establishments were transferred to the 
Serapion, which therefore was, at the period of which we 
are speaking, the greatest depository of knowledge in the 
world. 

The pagan Eoman emperors had not been unmindful of 
the great trust they had thus inherited from the Ptolemies 
The temple of The temple of Serapis was universally admitted 
Serapis noblest religious structure in the 

world, unless perhaps the patriotic Eoman excepted that 
of the Capitoline Jupiter. It was approached by a vast 
flight of steps , was adorned with many«^ows of columns ; 
and in its quadrangular portico — a matchless work of skill 
— were placed most exquisite statues. On the sculptured 
walls of its chambers, and upon ceilings, were paintings of 
unapproachable excellence. Of the value of these works 
of art the Greeks were no incompetent judges. ^ 

The Serapion, with these^its precious contents, per- 
petually gave umbrage to the Archbishop Theophilus and 
his party. To them it was a reproach and an insult ^ Its 
many buildings were devoted to unknown, and there 
fore unholy uses. In its vaults and silent chambers the 
populace believed that tiae most abominable mysteries 
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were carried on. There were magical brazen circles and 
sun-diais for fortnne-telling in its porch , every one said 
that they had once belonged to Pharaoh or the conjurors 
who strove with Moses. Alas ^ no one of the ferocions 
bigots knew that with these Eratosthenes had in the old 
times measured the size of the earth, and Timocharis had 
determined the motions of the planet Yenus. The temple, 
with its pure white marble walls, and endless columns 
projected against a blue and cloudless Egyptian sky, was 
to them a whited sepulchre full of rottenness within ^ In 
the very sanctuary of the god it was said that the priests 
had been known to delude the wealthiest and most beauti- 
ful Alexandrian women, who fancied that they were 
honoured by the raptures of the god. To this temple, sc 
well worthy of their indignation, Theophilus directed the 
attention of his people It happened that the Emperor 
Constantins had formerly given to the Church the site oi 
an ancient temple of Osins, and, in digging the founda- 
tion for the new edifice, the obscene symbols used in that 
worship chanced to be found. With more zeal than 
modesty, Theophilus exhibited them to the deiision of the 
rabble in the market-place The old Egyptian pagan party 
rose to avenge the insult A not ensued, one Quarrel be- 
Olympius, a philosopher, being the leader. tween^^^| 
I'heir head-quarters were in the massive building and pagans m 
of the Serapion, from which issuing forth they 
seized whatever Christians they could, compelled them to 
offer sacrifice, and then killed them on the altar. I he 
dispute was referred to the emperor, in the meantime the 
pagans maintaining themselves in the temple-fortress In 
ttie deadV night, Olympius, it is said, was awe-stncken by 
the sound of a clear voice chanting among the arches and 
piUars the Christian Alleluia. Either accepting, like a 
heathen, the omen, or fearing a secret assassin, he escaped 
from the temple and fled for his life. On the Theodosius 
arrival 8f the rescript of Theodosius the pagans order:, the 
laid down their arms, little eSpecting tlm orders destroyed 
of the emperor. He enjoined that the building 
should forthwith be destroyed, intrusting the task to the 
swift hands of Theophilus. His work was commenced by 
the pillage and dispersal of the library. He entered the 
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sanctuary of the god— tliat sanctuary wMcIl was the 
visible sign of the Pantheism of the East, the memento of 
the alliance between hoary primeval Egypt and free* 
thinking Greece, the relic of the statesmanship of Alex- 
statue of ander’s captains In gloomy ‘silence the image 
Serapjsis of Serapis confronted its assailants. It is in 
destroyed. g-Qch a moment that the value of a religion is 
tried ; the god who cannot defend himself is a convicted 
sham. Theophilus, undaunted, commands a veteran to 
strike the image with his battle-axe The helpless statue 
offers no resistance Another blow rolls the head of the 
idol on the floor. It is said that a colony of fiightened 
rats ran forth from its interior. The kingcraft, and 
priestcraft, and solemn swindle of seven hundred years are 
exploded in a shout of laughter; the god is broken to 
pieces, his members dragged thiough the streets. The 
recesses of the Serapion are explored Posterity is edified by 
discoveries of frauds by which the priests maintain their 
power. Among other wondeis, a oar wdth four horses is 
seen suspended near the ceiling by means of a magnet 
laid on the roof, which being removed by the hand of a 
Christian, the imposture fell to the pavement The his- 
torian of these events, noticing the physical impossibility 
of such things, has wisely said that it is more easy to 
invent a fictitious story than to support a practical fraud 
But the gold and silver contained in the temple were 
caiefully collected, the baser articles being broken in 
pieces or cast into the fire. Nor did the holy zeal of 
Theophilus rest until the structure was demolished to its 
very foundations — a work of no little laboui^- and a 
church erected in the precincts It must, however, have 
been the temple more particularly which experienced tins 
devastation. The building in which the hbrary had been 
contained must have escaped, for, twenty years subse- 
quently, Orosius expressly states that he saw the empty 
cases or shelves The fanatip Theophilus pushed forward 
his victory. The temple at Canopus next fell before him, 
and a general attack was made on all similar edifices in 
Persecutions Egypt. Speakmg of the monks and of the 
of Theophilus worship of relics, Eunapius says “Whoever 
wore a black dress was invested with tyrannical power , 
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pMlosopliy and piety to the gods were compelled to letire 
into secret places, and to dwell in contented poverty and 
dignified meanness of appearance The temples were turned 
into tombs for the adoration of the bones of the basest and 
most depraved of bien, who had snfiered the penalty of the 
law, and whom they made their gods ” 

Such was the end of the Serapion. Its destruction stands 
forth a token to all ages of the state of the times. 

In a few years after this memorable event the Arch- 
\ dshop Theophilus had gone to his account. His throne 
was occupied by his nephew, St Cyril, who had ^ 
oeen expressly prepared for that holy and respon- * 
sible office by a residence of five years among the monks 
of Nitda. He had been presented to the fastidious Alex- 
andrians with due piecantions, and by them acknowledged 
to be an effective and fashionable preacher. His pagan 
opponents, however, asserted that the clapping of hands 
and encores bestowed on the more elaborate passages of 
his sermons were performed by persons duly arranged in 
the congregation, and paid for their trouble If doubt 
remains as to his intellectual endowments, there can be 
none respecting the quahcies of his heart. The three 
parties into which the population of the cicy was divided 
—Christian, Heathen, and Jewish— kept up a perpetual 
disoider by their disputes. Of the last it is said that the 
number was not less than forty thousand. The episcopate 
itself had become much less a rehgious than an important 
civil office, exercising a direct municiijal control through 
the Parabolani, which, under the disguise of city mission- 
aries, whose dut^t was to seek out the sick and destitute, 
constituted in reality a constabulary force, or rather 
actually a militia. The unscrupulous manner in which 
Cyril made use of this force, diverting it from Determmeson 
its ostensible purpose, is indicated by the fact 
that the emperor was obliged eventually to take 
the appointments to it out o:^ the archbishop’s hands, and 
reduce the number to five or six hundred. Some local 
circumstances had increased the animosity between the 
Jews and the Christians, and riots had taken Eiotsmthat 
place between them in the theatre. These weie 
followed by more seiious conflicts n the streets ; and the 
VOL. I. ^ 
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Jews, for the moment having the advantage over their 
antagonists, outraged and massacred them. It was, 
however, hut for a moment , for, the Christians arousing 
themselves under the inspirations of Cyril, a moh sacked 
the synagogues, pillaged the houses of ^he Jews, and en- 
deavoured to expel those offenders out of the city. The 
prefect Oiestes was compelled to interfere to stop the riot ; 
hut the archbishop was not so easily disposed of. His old 
associates, the Nitrian monks, now justified the prophetic 
forecast of Theophilus. Five hundred of those fanatics 
swarmed into the town from the desert. The prefect 
himself was assaulted, and wounded in the head by a stone 
thrown by Ammonius, one of them. The more respectable 
citizens, alarmed at the turn things were taking, inter- 
fered, and Ammonius, being seized, suffered death at the 
hands of the lictor. Cyril, undismayed, caused his body 
to be transported to the Csesareum, laid there in state, and 
buried with unusual honours. He directed that the name 
of the fallen zealot should be changed from Ammonius to 
Thaumasius, or “the Wonderful,” and the holy martyr 
received the honours of canonization. 

In these troubles there can be no doubt that the pagans 
sympathized with the Jews, and therefore drew upon 
themselves the vengeance of CyriL Among the culti- 
tia. 'vators of Platonic philosophy whom the times 
^ had spared, there was a beautiful young woman, 
Hypatia, the daughter of Theon the mathematician, who 
not only distinguished herself by her expositions of the 
Neo-Platonic and Peripatetic doctrines, but was also 
honoured for the ability with which sice commented on 
the writings of Apollonius and other geometers Every 
day before her door stood a long train of chariots ; her 
lecture-room was crowded ivith the wealth and fashion of 
Alexandria Her aristocratic audiences were more than 
a rival to those attending upon the preaching of li^e arch- 
bishop, and perhaps contemptuous comparisons were insti- 
tuted between the philosophical lectures of Hypatia and 
the incomprehensible sermons of Oyril. But if the arch- 
bishop had not philosophy, he had what on such occasions 
is more valuable — ^power. It was not to be borne that a 
heathen sorceress should thus divide such a metropolis 
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with a prelate ; it was not to he home that the rich, and 
nohle, and young should thus he carried oE hy the black 
arts of a diabolical enchantress Alexandria was too fair a 
prize to he lightly ^surrendered. It could vie with The city of 
Constantinople itself Into its streets, from the Alexandria 
yellow sand-hills of the desert, long trains of camels and 
oountless boats brought the abundant harvests of the Nile. 
A ship-canal connected the harbour of Eunostos with Lake 
Mareotis. The harbour was a forest of masts. Seaward, 
looking over the blue Mediterianean, was the great light^ 
house, the Pharos, counted as one of the wonders of the 
world , and to protect the shipping from the north wind 
there was a mole three quarteis of a mile in length, with 
its drawbridges, a marvel of the skill of the Macedonian 
engineers. Two great streets crossed each other at right 
angles — one was three, the other one mile long In the 
square where they intersected stood the mausoleum in 
which rested the body of Alexander. The city was full of 
noble edifices — the palace, the exchange, the C^sareum, 
the halls of justice. Among the temples, those of Pan 
and Neptune were conspicuous. The visitor passed 
countless theatres, churches, temples, synagogues. There 
was a time before Theophilus when the Serapion might 
have been approached on one side by a slope for carnages, 
on the other by a flight of a hundred marble steps. On 
these stood the grand portico with its columns, its 
chequered corridor leading round a roofless hall, the ad- 
joining porches of which contained the library, and from 
the mid%t of its 9^ea arose a lofty pillar visible afar off at 
sea. On one side of the town were the royal docks, on the 
other the Hippodrome, and on appropriate sites the Necro- 
polis, the market-places, the gymnasium, its stoa being a 
stadium long; the amphitheatre, groves, gardens, foun- 
tains, obelisks, and countless public buildings with gild^ 
roofs gEttering in the sun. Here might be seen the 
wealthy Christian ladies walking in the streets, their 
'dresses embroidered with Scripture parables, the Gospels 
hanging from their necks by a golden chain, Maltese dogs 
with jewelled coHars frisking round them, and slaves with 
parasols and fans trooping along. There might be seen 
the ever-trading, ever-thriving Jew, fresh from tlv^ 

Y 2 
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wharves, or hnsy negotiating his loans. But, worst of all,, 
the chariots with giddy or thoughtful pagans hastening 
to the academy of Hypatia, to hear those questions dis- 
cussed which have never yet been answered, Where am 
I “ What am I “ What can I know — to hear dis- 
courses on antenatal existence, or, as the vulgar asserted,, 
to find out the future by the aid of the black art, sooth- 
saying by Chaldee talismans engraved on precious stones^ 
by incantations with a glass and water, by moonshine on 
the walls, by the magic mirror, the refiection of a sapphire, 
a sieve, or cymbals ; fortune-telling by the veins of the^ 
hand, or consultations with the stars. 

Cyril at length determined to remove this great re- 
proach, and overturn what now appeared to be the only 
obstacle in his way to uncontrolled authority in the city.. 
We are reaching one of those moments in which great 
general principles embody themselves in individuals. It 
18 Greek philosophy under the appropriate form of 
Hypatia; ecclesiastical ambition under that of Cyril. 
Murder of Theii destinies are about to be fulfilled. As 

Hypatia by Hypatia comes forth to her academy, she is 
assaulted by Cyril's mob — an Alexan(£:ian mob 
of many monks. Amid the fearful yelling of these bare- 
legged and black-cowled fiends she is dragged from her 
chariot, and in the public street stripped naked. In her 
mortal terror she is haled into an adjacent church, and m 
that sacred edifice is killed by the club of Peter the Header. 
'J’t is not always in the power of him who has stirred up 
f-he worst passions of a fanatical mob to stop their excesses- 
when his purpose is accom]^lished. WiSh the bl8w given 
by Peter the aim of Cyril was reached, but his merciless 
adherents had not glutted their vengeance. They out- 
raged the naked corpse, dismembered it, and incredible to 
be said, finished their iiifernal crime by scraping the flesh 
from the bones with oyster-shells, and casting the rem- 
nants into the fire. ThouglT in his privacy St. Cyril and 
his friends might laugh at the end of his antagonist, bis 
memory must bear the weight of the righteous indignation 
of posterity. 

Thus, in the 414th year of our era, the position of philo- 
sophy in the inteUectual metropoHs of the world was- 
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determined ,* liencefortli science must sink into obscnrily 
and subordination Its public existence will no guppreggionof 
longer be tolerated. Indeed, it may be said that Aiexan<S° 
from this period ft)r some centuries it altogether 
disappeared. The leaden mace of bigotry had struck and 
shivered the exquisitely tempered steel of Greek philo- 
sophy. Oyrirs acts passed unquestioned. It was now 
ascertained that throughout the Roman woild there must 
be no more liberty of thought It had been said that 
these events prove Greek philosophy to have been a sham, 
and, like other shams, it was driven out of the world when 
detected, and that it could not withstand the truth. Such 
assertions might answer their purposes very well, so long 
as -JhB victors maintained their power in iJexandna, but 
they manifestly are of inconvenient application after the 
Saracens had captured the city. However this may be, an 
intellectual stagnation settled upon the place, an mvisible 
atmosphere of oppression, ready to crush down, morally 
and physically, whatever provoked its weight And so 
for the next two dreary and weary centuries things re- 
mained, until oppression and force were ended by a foreign 
invader. It was well for the world that the Arabian 
oonquerors avowed their true argument, the scimitar, and 
made no pretensions to superhuman wisdom. They were 
thus left free to pursue knowledge without involving 
themselves in theological contradictions, and were able to 
make Egypt once more illustrious among the nations of 
the earth — ^to snatch it from the hideous fanaticism, ignor- 
ance, and barbarism into which it had been plunged. On 
the shoi^ of the Red Sea once more a degree of the earth’s 
surface was to be measured, and her size ascertained — 
but by a Mohammedan astronomer. In Alexandria tho 
memory of the illustrious old times was to be recalled by 
the discovery of the motion of the sun’s apogee by 
Albategnius, and the third inequality of the moon, the 
variation, by Aboul Wefa; Ho be discovered six centuries 
later in Europe by Tycho Brahe. The canal of the 
Pharaohs from the hlile to the Bed Sea, cleared out by the 
Ptolemies in former ages, was to be cleared fiom its sand 
again. The glad desert listened once more to the cheerful 
cry of the merchant camel-driver instead of the midnight 
prayer of the monk. 
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CHAPTEE XI 

rEEMATI][BE mjy OF THE AGE OF FAITH IN THE 
EAST. 

THE THEEE ATTACKS, VANDAL, PERSIAN, ARAB. 

The Vandal Attack leads to the Loss of Africa. — Recovery of that 
Province hy Justinian after great Calamities 
The Persian Attack leads to the Loss of Syria and Fall of Jerusalem, 
— The true Gross carried away as a Tiophy. — Moral Impression of 
these Attacks. 

The Arab Attack — Births Mission^ and Doctrines of Mohammed . — 
Itcupid Spread of his Faith m Asia and Africa — Fall of Jerusalem — 
Dreadful Losses of Ghnsiianity to Mohammedanism — The Arabs- 
become a learned Nation, 

Meview of the Koran — Reflexions on the Loss of Asia and Africa by 
Christendom. 

I HAVE now to desciibe the end of the age of Paitli in tbe 
East. The Byzantine system, out of which it 
Suponthe had issued, was destroyed by three attacks . 1st, 
Byzantine “by Yandal invasion of Africa , 2nd, by the 
system iQilitary operations of Chosroes, the Persian 
king ; 3rd, by Mohammedanism. ^ * 

Of these three attacks, the Vandal may be said, in a 
military sense, to have been successfully closed by the 
victories of Justinian; but, politically, the cost of those 
victories was the depopulation and ruin of the empire, par- 
ticularly in the south and west. The second, the -•Persian 
attack, though brilliantly resfcted in its later years by the 
Emperor Heraclius, left, throughout the East, a profound 
moral impression, whidi proved final and fatal in the 
Mohammedan attack. 

Xo heresy has ever produced such important political 
results as that of Anus. While it was yet a vital doctrine, 
it’ led to the infliction of unspeakable calamities on the 
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empire, and, tiion^li long ago forgotten, has blasted x^erma- 
nently some of the fairest portions of the globe. The Tanaai 
When Count Boniface, incited by the intiignes 
of the patrician jEtius, invited Genseric, the King of the 
Yandals, into Africa, that barbarian found in the dis- 
contented sectaries his most effectual aid. In vain would 
he otherwise have attempted the conquest of the country 
with the 50,000 men he landed from Spain, a.d. 429. 
Three hxmdred Donatist bishops, and many conquest of 
thousand priests, driven to despair by the 
persecutions inflicted by the empeior, carrying with them 
that large portion of the population who were Arian, were 
ready to look upon him as a deliverer, and therefore to 
afford him support. The result to the empire was the loss 
of Africa. 

It was nothing more than might have been expected that 
Justiman, when he found himself firmly seated on the 
throne of Constantinople, should make an attempt to 
retrieve these disasters. The principles which led him fo 
his scheme of legislation; to the promotion of The reign of 
mamlfacturing interests by the fabrication of 
silk ; to the reopening of the ancient routes to India, so as 
to avoid transit through the Persian domimons , to his 
attempt at securing the carrying trade of Europe for the 
Greeks, also suggested the recovery of Africa. To this 
important step he was urged by the Catholic clergy. In a 
sinister but suitable manner, Ins reign was illustrated by 
his closing the schools of philosophy at Athens, ostensibly 
because of their affiliation to pagamsm, but in reality on 
accounii of his detestation of the doctrines of Aristotle and 
Plato , by the abolition of the consulate of Borne ; by the 
extinction of the Koman senate, a.d. 552 ; by the capture 
and recapture five times of the Eternal City. The vanish- 
ing of the Eoman race was thus marked by an extinction 
of the instruments of ancient philosophy and power. ^ 

The^inignation of the jpatholics was doubtless justly 
provoked by the atrocities practised in the Arian behalf 
by the Vandal kings of Africa, who, among other cruelties, 
had attempted to silence some bishops by cutting Hisrecoaqxzest 
out their tongues. To carry out Justinian’s 
intention of the recovery of Africa, his general Belisarius 
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sailed at midstimmer, ad. 633, and in November be bad 
completed tbe reconqnest of tbe country. 

Tbis was speedy work, but it was followed by fearful 
calamities ; for in tbis, and tbe Italian wars of 
Justinian, likewise undertaken at tbe instance 
produced by of tbe ortbodox clergy, tbe human race visibly 
diminished It is affirmed that in tbe African 
campaign five millions of tbe people of that country were 
consumed; that during tbe twenty years of tbe Gothic 
War Italy lost fifteen millions ; and that tbe wars, famines, 
and pestilences of tbe reign of Justiman diminished tbe 
human species by tbe almost incredible number of one 
hundred milbons. 

It is therefore not at all surprising that in such a 
deplorable condition men longed for a deliverer, in their 
despair totally regardless who be might be or from what 
quarter be might come. Ecclesiastical partisanship bad 
The Persian done its Work. When Cbosroes II., tbe Persian 
attack monarch, ajd , 611, commenced bis attack, tbe 
persecuted sectaries of Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt 
followed tbe example of tbe African Arians in tbe Vandal 
invasion, and betrayed tbe empire. Tbe revenge of an 
oppressed heretic is never scrupulous about its means of 
gratification. As might have been expected, tbe cities of 
Fall ami Asia fell before the Persians. They took Jeru~ 
pillage of Salem by assault, and with it tbe cross of Christ ; 
Jerusalem, mnety thousand Christians were massacred; 
and in its very birthplace Christianity was displaced 
by Magianism. The shock which leligious men received 
through this dreadful event can hardly #iow be realized. 
Tbe imposture of Constantine bore a bitter fruit; tbe 
sacred wood which bad filled the world with its miracles 
was detected to be a helpless counterfeit, borne off in 
triumph by deriding blasphemers. All confidence in tbe 
apostolic powers of tbe Asiatic bishops was lost ; jLot one 
of them could work a wonder £pr bis own salvation in tbe 
I dire extremity. Tbe invaders overran Egypt as far as 
Tnumphs of Ethiopia ; it seemed as if tbe days of Cambyses 
chosroes come back again. Tbe Archbishop of 

Alexandria found it safer to flee to Cyprus than to defend 
himself by spiritual artifices or to rely on prayer. Tbe 
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Mediterranean sliore to Tripoli Tras subdued. For ten 
years the Persian standards were displayed in view of 
■Gonstantinople. At one time Heraclius had determined to 
abandon that ci^, and make Carthage the metropolis of 
the empire. His intention was defeated by the combina- 
tion of the patriarch, who dreaded the loss of his position ; 
of the aristocracy, who foresaw their own ruin ; and of the 
people, who would thus be deprived of their largesses and 
•shows. Africa was more truly Roman than any other of 
the piovinces; it was there that Latin was last used. But 
when the vengeance of the heretical sects was satisfied, 
they found that they had only changed ihe tyrant without 
oscaping the tyranny. The magnitude of their treason 
was demonstrated by the facility with which HeracHus 
-expelled the Persians as soon as they chose to assist him. 

In vain, after these successes, what vras passed off as 
the true cross was restored again to Jerusalem — ^the charm 
was broxen. The Magian fire had burnt the sepulchre of 
Ohrist, and the churches of Constantine and Tbc moral 
Helena ; the costly gifts of the piety of three impression of 
-centuries were gone into the possession of the 
Persian and the Jew Never again was it possible that 
faith could be restored They who had devoutly expected 
that the earth would open, the lightning descend, or 
sudden death arrest the saoiilegious invader of the holy 
places, and had seen that nothing of the kind ensued, 
dropped at once into dismal disbelief. Asia and Africa 
were already morally lost. The scimitar of the Arabian 
«oon out the remaining tie. 

Foul? years sflfter the death of Justiman, a.t). 569, was 
bom at Mecca, in Arabia, the man who, of all Birth of mo- 
[men, has exercised the greatest influence upon 
fthe human race — ^Mohammed, by Europeans sumamed the 
Impostor.” He raised his own nation from Fetichism, the 
adoralion of a meteoric stone, and from the bhsest idol- 
worship; he preached ^ monotheism which quickly 
-scattered to the winds the empty disputes of the Arians 
and Catholics, and irrevocably wrenched from Christianity 
more than half, and that by far the best half of her 
possessions, since it included the Holy Land, the birth- 
place of our faith, and Africa, which had imparted to it 
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its Latin form. That continent, and a very large part of 
Asia, after tlie lapse of more tlian a tHonsand years, still 
remain permanently attached to the Arabian doctrine. 
With the utmost difficulty, and as if by miracle, Europe 
itself escaped 

Mohammed possessed that combination of qualities which 
more than once has decided the fate of empires. A 
His preach- preaching soldier, he was eloquent in the pulpit^ 

. valiant in the field His theology was simple : 

There is but one God ” The efieminate Syrian, lost in 
Monothelite and Monophysite mysteries , the Athanasian 
,j,jad Arian, destined to disappear before his breath, might 
readily anticipate what he meant. Asserting that ever 
lasting truth, he did not engage in vain metaphysics, but 
applied himself to improving the social condition of his- 
people by regulations respecting personal cleanliness, 
sobriety, fasting, prayer.. Above all other works he- 
esteemed almsgivmg and charity. With a liberality to 
which the world had of late become a stranger, he admitted 
the salvation of men of any form of faith provided they 
were virtuous. To the declaration that there is but one 
God, he added, “ and Mohammed is his Prophet/’ Who- 
ever desires to know whether the event of things answered 
to the boldness of such an announcement, will do well to- 
and title to examine a map of the world in our own times, 
apostieship He will find the marks of something more 
than an imposture. To be the religious head of many 
empires, to guide the daily life of one-third of the human 
race, may perhaps justify the title of a messenger of God. 

Like many of the Christian monks, Mthammed** retired 
to the solitude of the desert, and, devoting himself to* 
meditation, fasting, and prayer, became the victim of 
prebral disorder. He was visited by supernatural appear- 
ances, mysterious voices accosting him as the 
e nsions ^ stones and tiee^ joined 

in the whispering. He hims^f suspected the true nature 
of his malady, and to his wife Chadizah he expressed * 
dread that he was becoming insane. It is related that as- 
they sat alone, a shadow entered the room. “ Dost thou 
see aught?” said Chadizah, who, after the manner ot 
Arabian matrons, wore her veil “ I do,” said the prophet. 
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Wliereupon she uncovered her face and said, ‘‘ Dost thon 
see it now’” “I do not.” “Glad tidings to thee, G 
Mohammed !” exclaimed Chadizah * “ it is an angel, for he 
has respected my unveiled face , an evil spirit would not ” 
As his disease aSlvanced, these spectral illusions became 
more frequent ; from one of them he received the divine 
commission. “I,” said his wife, “will be thy iSbret be- 
liever and they knelt down in prayer together. Since 
that day nine thousand millions of human beings have 
acknowledged him to be a prophet of God. 

Though, in the earlier part of his caieer, Mohammed 
exhibited a spirit of forbearance toward the Christians, it 
was not possible but that bitter animosity should arise, as- 
the sphere of his influence extended. He appears to have 
been unable to form any other idea of the Trinity 
than that of three distinct gods , and the worship StagSmSf 
of the Virgin Mary, recently introduced, could chnsuan- 
not fail to come into irreconcilable conflict with ^ ^ 
his doctrine of the unity of God To his condemna- 
tion of those Jews who taught that Ezra was the Son of 
God, he soon added bitter denunciations of the Oriental 
churches because of their idolatious practices. The Koran 
is full of such rebukes . “Verily, Christ Jesus, the Son of 
Mary, is the apostle of God.” “ Believe, therefore, in God 
and his apostles, and say not that there are three gods, 
Eorbear this , it will be better for you. God is but one 
God. Ear be it from Him that he should have a son.” 

In the last day, God shall say unto Jesus, 0 Jesus, son 
of Mary ^ hast thou ever said to men, Take me and my 
mother^or two ^ods beside God ? He shall say, Praise be 
unto thee, it is not for me to say that winch I ought not.” 
Mohammed disdained all metaphysical speculations respect- 
ing the nature of the Deity, or of the origin and existence 
of sin, topics which had hitherto exercised the ingenuity 
of the JEast. He cast aside the doctrine of the superlative 
value of chastity, asserting^ that marriage is the natural 
state of man. To asceticism he opposed poly- insutationof 
gamy, permitting the practice of it in this life polygamy, 
and promising the most voluptuous means for its enjoyment 
in Paradise hereafter, especially to those who had gainedis 
the crowns of martyrdom or of victory. 
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Too often, in tHs world, success is the criterion of right. 
The Mohammedan appeals to the splendour and rapidity 
KesuitsofMs of his Career as a proof of the divine mission of 
his apostle. It may, however, ^be permitted to a 
philosopher, who desires to speak of the faith of so large 
a portion of the human race with profound respect, to 
^examine what were some of the secondary causes which 
led to so great a political result. From its most glorious 
seats Christianity was for ever expelled from Palestine, 
the scene of its most sacred recollections ; from Asia Minor, 
•that of its first churches , from Egypt, whence issued the 
great doctrine of Trinitarian orthodoxy, from Carthage, 
who imposed her belief on Europe. 

I It is altogether a misconception that the Arabian progress 
fcausesofhis “was duo to tho^sword alone. The sword may 
success change an acknowledged national creed, but it 
I cannot affect the consciences of men. Profound though its 
argument is, something far more profound was demanded 
before Mohammedanism pervaded the domestic life of Asia 
and Africa, before Arabic became the language of so many 
different nations. 

The explanation of Ihis political phenomenon is to be 
found in the social condition of the conquered countries. 

’ The influences of religion in them had long ago ceased ; 
it had become supplanted by theology — a theology so incom- 
prehensible that even the wonderful capabilities of the 
<xreek language were scarcely enough to meet its subtle 
demands , the Latin and the barbarian dialects were out of 
the question. How was it possible that unlettered men, who 
with difficulty can be made to apprehend*^ obvious** things, 
should understand such mysteries ^ Yet they were taugh-fc 
that on those doctrines the salvation or damnation of the 
human race depended They saw that the clergy had 
abandoned the guidance of the individual life of their flocks; 
that personal vutue or vice were no longer considered; 
that sin was not measured by Gwnl works but by the degrees 
of heresy. They saw that the ecclesiastical chiefs of Borne, 
'Constantinople, and Alexandria were engaged in a des- 
perate struggle for supremacy, carrying out their purposes 
by weapons and in ways revolting to the conscience of 
man. What an example when bishops were concerned in 
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assassinations, poisonings, adnlteries, blindings, riots, 
treasons, ciYilwar; when patriarchs and primates aviiweaic- 
were excommunicating and anathematizing one produced 
another in then; riyalries for earthly power, ticaf dlmS- 
bribing enmichs vnth gold, and courtesans and 
royal females with concessions of episcopal lore, and in- 
fluencing the decisions of councils asserted to speak with 
the voice of God by those base intrigues and sharp practices 
resorted to by demagogues in their packed assemblies! 
Among legions of monks, who carried terror into the 
imperial armies and liot into the great cities, arose hideous 
slamours for theological dogmas, but never a voice for 
intellectual liberty or the outraged rights of man. In such 
a state of things, what else could be the result than disgust 
or indifference ^ Certainly men could not be expected, if a 
time of necessity arose, to give help to a system that had 
lost all hold on their hearts. % 

When, therefore, in the midst of the wrangling of sects, 
in the incomprehensible jargon of Arians, Nestorians, 
Eutychians, Monothelites, Monophysites, Mariolatrists, and 
an anarchy of countless disputants, there sounded through 
the world, not the miserable voice of the intriguing majo- 
rity of a council, but the dread battle-cry, “ Theie is but 
one God,” enforced by the tempest of Saracen armies, is it 
surprising that the hubbub was hushed ^ Is it surprising 
that all Asia and Africa fell away^ In better timee 
patriotism is too often made subordinate to religion ; in 
those times it was altogether dead. 

Scarcely was Mohammed buried when his religion mani- 
fested its inevitable destiny of overpassing the bounds 
of Arabia. The prophet himself had declared war against 
the Eoman empire, and, at the head of 30,000 conquest of 
men, advanced toward Damascus, but his pur- 
pose was frustrated by ill health. His successor Abu-Bekr, 
the firs* khalif, attacked both the Eomans and the Persians- 
The invasion of Egypt ocoijwred A.D. 638, the Arabs being 
invited by the Copts. In a few months the Mohammedan 
general Amrou wrote to his master, the khalif, “ I have 
taken Alexandria, -^e great city of the West.” Treason 
had done its work, and Egypt was thoroughly subjugated. 
To complete the conquest of Christian Africa, many attacks 
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after a siege of a year. At the battle of Aiznadin, a d. 638, 
Elalid, “ the Sword of God/* defeated the army of Heraclius, 
the Eomans losing fifty thousand men ; and this was soon 
followed by the fall of the great cities Jerusalem, Theifaiiof 
Antioch, Aleppo, Tyre, Tripoli. On a red camel, Jerusalem, 
which carried a bag of corn and one of dates, a wooden 
•dish, and a leather water-bottle, the Khalif Omar came 
from Medina to take formal possession of Jerusalem. He 
entered the Holy City iiding by the side of the Christian 
patriarch Sophronius, whose capitulation showed that Ms 
confidence in God was completely lost. The successor of 
Mohammed and the Eoman emperor both correctly judged 
how impel tant m the eyes of the nations was the posses- 
sion of Jerusalem. A belief that it would be a x:>roof of the 
authenticity of Mohammedanism led Omar to order the 
Saracen troops to take it at any cost. 

The conquest of Syria and the seizure of the Mediterra- 
nean ports gave to the Arabs the command of the sea. 
They soon took Ehodes and Cyprus. The battle of Cadesia 
and sack of Ctesiphon, the metropolis of Persia, decided the 
fate of that kingdom. Syria was thus completely reduced 
under Omar, the second khalif , Persia under Othman, the 
tMrd. 

If it be true that the Arabs burned the library of Alex- 
andria, there was at that time danger that their fanaticism ^ 
would lend itself to the Byzantine system; but it was only \ 
for a moment that the khalifs fell into this evil ^ 
poHoy. They very soon became distinguished Scome a 
patrons of learning. It has been said that they 
cverran<the domHns of science as quickly as they 
overran- iihe realms of their neighbours. It became cus- 
tomary for the first dignities of the state to be held by men 
distinguished for their erudition. Some of the maxims 
current show how much literature was esteemed. “ The 
ink of i^ie doctor is equally valuable with the blood of the 
martyr.” “ Paradise is as n^ch for him who has rightly 
used the pen as for Mm who has fallen by the sword.” 

The world is sustained by four tMngs only : the learning 
of the wise, the justice of the great, the prayers of the good, 
and the valour of the brave.” Within twenty-five years 
.after the death of Mohammed, under Ali, the fourth khalif. 
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the patronage of learning Iiad become a settled principle 
of tbe Mohammedan system. Under the Isbalifs of Bagdad 
this principle was tboronghly carried out Tbe cnltiYators^ 
of mathematics, astronomy, medicine, and general Htera- 
tnre abounded in the court of Almansof, who invited all 
philosophers, offering them his protection, whatever their 
religious opinions might be. His successor, Alraschid, is 
said nevei to have travelled without a retinue of a hundred 
learned men. This great sovereign issued an edict that 
no mosque should be built unless there was a school attached 
to it. It was he who confided the superintendence of his 
schools to the Nestorian Masu4. His successor, Almaimon,. 
was brought up among Greek and Persian mathematicianSy 
philosophers, and physicians. They contmued his asso- 
ciates all. his life. By these sovereigns the establishment 
of libraries was incessantly prosecuted, and the collection 
and copying of manuscripts properly organized. In all 
the great cities schools abounded; in Alexandria there 
were not less than twenty. As might be expected, this 
could not take place without exciting the indignation of 
the old fanatical party, who not only remonstrated with 
Almaimon, but threatened him with the vengeance of God ' 
for thus disturbing the faith of the people. However,, 

^ what had thus been commenced as a matter of profound 
policy soon grew into a habit, and it was observed that 
whenever an emir managed to make himself independent^ 
he forthwith opened academies. 

The Arabs furnish a striking illustration of the successive 
phases of national life. They first come before 
us as fetich worshippers, hawng thei?? age of 
credulity, their object of superstition being the 
black stone in the temple at Mecca. They pass, 
through an age of inquiry, rendering possible the advent 
of Mohammed. Then follows their age of faith, the blind 
fanaticism of which quickly led them to overspread all 
adjoining countries, and at^last comes their period of 
maturity, their age of reason. The striking feature of 
their movement is the quickness with which they passed 
through these successive phases, and the intensity of their 
national hfe. 

This singular rapidly of national life was favoured by 
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very obvious circumstances. The long and desolating wars 
between Heraclius and Chosroes bad altogether destroyed 
the mercantile relations of the Eoman and Persian empires, 
and had thrown the entire Oriental and African trade into 
the hands of the Arabs As a merchant Mohammed 
himself makes his first appearance. The first we hear in 
his history are the journeys he has made as the factor oi 
the wealthy Chadizah. In these expeditions with the 
caravans to Damascus and other Syrian cities, he was 
brought in contact with Jews and men of business, who, 
from the nature of their pursuits, were of more enlarged 
views than mere Arab chieftains or the petty tradesmen of 
Arab towns. Through such agency the first impetus vras 
given. As to the rapid success, its causes are in 
like manner so plain as to take away all surpiise spreai of Mo- 
lt IS no wonder that in fifty years, as Abderrah- 
Tnfl.-n wrote to the khalif, not only had the tiibute 
from the entire north of Africa ceased, through the 
population having become altogether Mohammedan, but 
that the Moors boasted an Arab descent as their greatest 
glory. Por, besides the sectarian animosities on which I 
have dwelt as facilitating the first conc^^uest of the 
Christians, and the dreadful shock that had been given by 
the capture of the Holy City, Jerusalem, the insulting and 
bumino* the sepulchre of our Saviour, and the carrying 
away of his cross as a trophy by the Persians, there were 
other very powerful causes. For many years the taxa- 
tion imposed by the Emperors of Constantinople on their 
subjects in Asia and Africa had been not only excessive 
and extortionate, but likewise complicated. This the 
^ahfs replaced by a simple well-defined tribute of far less 
amount. Thus, in the case of Cyprus, the sum paid to the 
khahf was only half of what it had been to the emperor; 
and, indeed, the lower orders were never made to feel the 
bittern^s of conquest ; the blows fell on the ecclesiastics, 
not on the population, and Jietween them there was hut 
little sympathy. In the eyes of the ignorant nations the 
prestige of the patriarchs and bishops was utterly destroyed 
by their detected helplessness to prevent the capture and 
insult of the sacred places. On the pa;™ent of a timing 
sum tl'e conqueror guaranteed to the Christian and the 

VOL. I. 
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the language of their conquering fathers, became to all 
intents and purposes Arabs. This diffusion of the language 
was sometimes expedited by the edicts of the Mialifs , thus 
Alwalid I. prohibited the use of Greek, directing Aiubio 
to be employed in its stead. 

If thus without difficulty we recognise the causes which 
led to the rapid diffusion of Arab power, we also without 
difficulty recognise those which led to its check and 
eventual dissolution Arab conquest implied, from the 
scale on which it was puisued, the forthgomg of 
the whole nation. It could only be accomplished, frresto? m? 
and in a temporary manner sustained, by an hammedau- 
excessive and incessant dram of the native Arab 
population. That immobility, or, at best, that slow pro- 
gress the nation had for so many ages displayed, was at 
an end, society was moved to its foundations, a fanatical 
delirium possessed it, the greatest and boldest enterprises 
were entered upon without hesitation, the wildest hopes 
or passions of men might be speedily gratified, wealth and 
beauty were the tangible rewards of valour in this life, to 
jsay nothing of Paradise in the next But such an outrush 
of a nation in all directions implied the quick growth of 
diverse interests and opposing policies The necessary 
consequence of the Arab system was subdivision and 
breaking up. The circumstances of its growth 
rendered it certain that a decomposition would 
take place in the political, and not, as was the 
case of the ecclesiastical Roman system, in the " 
theological direction. All this is illustrated both in the 
earlier atid later Saracenic liistory. 

War makes a people inm through its phases of existence 
fast. It would have taken the Arabs many 
thousand years to have advanced intellectually low Arab 
as far as they ^d in a single century, had they, 
as a nation, remained in profound peace. They did not 
merely shake off that dead weight which clogs the move- 
ment of a nation — ^its inert mass of common people ; they 
converted that mass into a Ihdng force^ National progress 
is the sum of individual progress ; national immobility the 
result of individual quiescence. Arabian life was run 
through with rapidity, because an unrestrained career was 
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has any criterion of truth; that it should cxidain to us 
how evil can exist in a woild the Maker of which is omni- 
potent and altogether good ; that it should reveal to us in 
what the affairs of men are fixed by Destiny, in what by 
free-will , that i^ should teach us whence we came, what is 
the object of our continuing heiC, what is to become of us 
hereafter. And, since a wiitten woik claiming a divine 
origin must necessarily accredit itself even to those most 
reluctant to leceive it, its internal evidences becoming 
stronger and not weakei with the strictness of the ex- 
amination to which they are submitted, it ought to deal 
with those things that may be demonstrated by the 
increasing knowledge and genius of man, anticipating 
therein his conclusions. Such a work, noble as may be its 
origin, must not lefuse, but couit the test of natural 
philosophy, legal ding it not as an antagonist, but as its 
best support. As years pass on, and human science becomes 
more exact and more comprehlnsive, its conclusions must 
be found in nnison therewith. When occasion arises, it 
should furnish us at least the foieshadowings of the great 
truths discovered by astronomy and geology, not offering 
for them the wild fictions of earlier ages, inventions of the 
infancy of man It should tell us how suns and worlds are 
distributed in infinite space, and how, in then successions, 
they come forth in limitless time It should say how far 
the dominion of God is earned out bylaw, and what is the 
point at which it is his pleasuie to lesort to his own g@od 
providence or his arbitrary will. How gTand the descrip- 
tion of this magnificent universe written by the Omnipotent 
hand ! . Of ma^ it should set forth his relations to other 
living beings, his place among them, his privileges, and 
responsibilities. It should not leave him to grope his way 
through the vestiges of Greek philosophy, and to miss the 
truth at last , but it should teach him wherein time know- 
ledge consists, anticipating the physical science, physical 
power7 and physical well-being of our own times, nay, 
•even unfolding for our benefit things that we are still 
ignorant of. The discussion of subjects, so many and so 
high, is not outside the scope of a work of such pretensions. 
Its manner of dealing with them is the only criterion it 
icaii offer of its authenticity to succeeding times. 
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Tried by sxtcb a standard, tbo Koran altogether fails- 
In its pMlasopliy it is incomparably inferior to the writings 
Defects oftne of Chakia Monni, the founder of Buddhism; in 
Koran. its Science it is absolutely worthless. On specu- 
lative or doubtful things it is copious en<rugh ; but in the 
exact, where a test can be applied to it, it totally fails- 
Its astronomy, cosmogony, physiology, are so puerile as to 
invite our mirth if the occasion did not forbid. They 
belong to the old times of the world, the morning of human 
knowledge The earth is fiimly balanced in its seat by 
the weight of the mountains ; the sky is supported over it 
like a dome, and we are instructed in the wisdom and power 
of God by being told to find a crack in it if we can. 
Banged in stories, seven in number, are the heavens, the 
highest being the habitation of God, whose throne — for the 
Koran does not reject Assyrian ideas — is sustained by 
winged animal forms. The shooting-stars are pieces of 
red-hot stone thrown by angels at impure spirits when 
they approach too closely. Of God the Koran is full of 
praise, setting forth, often in not unworthy imagery, his 
majesty. Though it bitterly denounces those who give 
him any equals, and assures them that their sin 
will never be forgiven ; that in the judgment-day 
they must answer the fearful question, “Where are my 
companions about whom ye disputed^” though it inculcates 
an absolute dependence on the mercy of God, and denounces 
as criminals all those who make a merchandise of religion, 
its ideas of the Deity are altogether anthropomorphic. He 
is only a gigantic man living in a paradise. In this 
respect, though exceptional passages might be cited, the 
reader rises from a perusal of the 114 chapters of the Koran 
with a final impression that they have given him low and 
unworthy thoughts ; nor is it surprising that one of the 
Mohammedan sects leads it in such a way as to find no 
difS-culty in asserting that, “ from the crown of the head 
to the breast God is hoUow, and from the breast downward 
he is solid ; that he has curledl)lack hair, and roars like a 
lion at every watch of the night ” The unity asserted /by 
Mohammed is a unity in special contradistinction to the 
Trinity of the Christians, and the doctrine of a divine 
generation. Our Saviour is never called the Son of God^ 
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but always tbe son of Mary. Tlirougliout there is a per-^ 
petual acceptance of the delusion of the human its views of 
destiny of the universe As to man, Mohammed 
is dijSiise enough respecting a futuie state, speaking with 
clearness of a redirection, the judgment-day. Paradise, the 
torment of hell, the worm that never dies, the pains that 
never end; hut, with all this precise description of the 
future, there are many errors as to the past. If modesty 
did not render it unsuitable to speak of such topics here, 
it might be shown how feeble is hxs phj Biology when ho 
has occasion to allude to the oiigin or generation of man. 
He is hardly advanced beyond the ideas of Thales. One 
who is so untrustworthy a guide as to things that are past, 
cannot be very tiustworthy as to events that are to come. 

Of the literary execution of his -work, it is, peihaps, 
scarcely possible to judge fairly from a tiansla- ng luerary 
tion. It is said to be the oldest prose composi- 
tion among the Arabs, by wliom Mohammed's 
boast of the unapproachable excellence of his 
work is almost universally sustained , but it must not be 
concealed that theie have been among them very learned 
men who have held it in light esteem. Its most celebrated 
passages, as those on the nature of God, in Chapters II., 
XXIV., will bear no comparison with parallel ones in the 
Psalms and Book of Job. In the narrative style, the story 
of Joseph, in Chapter XII., compared with the same in- 
cidents related in Genesis, shows a like infenoiity. ^ Mo- 
hammed also adulterates his work with many Christian 
legends, derived probably from the apocryphal gospel of 
St. Barnabas ; 4ae mixes with many of ins own inventions 
the scripture account of the temptation of Adam, the 
Deluge, Jonah and the whale, enriching the whole with 
stones like the later Night Entertainments of his country,^ 
the seven sleepers, Gog and Magog, and all the wonders of 
geniij-, sorcery, and charms. 

At> impartial reader of the Koran may doubtless bo sur- 
prised that so feeble a proSuction should serve its purpobo 
so well. But the theory of religion is one thing, Causes of lu 
the practice another. The Koran abounds in 
excellent moral suggestions and precepts ; its 
composition is so fragmentary that we cannot turn to a 
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single page without finding .maxims of which all men must 
approve. I'his fragmentary construction yields texts, and 
mottoes, and rules complete in themselves, suitable for 
common men in any of the incidents of life. There is a 
perpetual insisting on the necessity of pr§;yer, an mculoa*- 
tion of mercy, almsgiving, justice, fasting, pilgrimage, and 
other good works; institutions respecting conduct, both 
social and domestic, debts, witnesses, marriage, children, 
wine, and the like ; above all, a constant stimulation to do 
battle with the infidel and blasphemer. For life as it 
passes in Asia, there is hardly a condition in which pas- 
sages from the Koran cannot be recalled suitable for 
instruction, admonition, consolation, encouragement To 
the Asiatic and to the African, such devotional fragments 
are of far more use than any sustained theological doctrine. 
The mental constitution of Mohammed did not enable him 
to handle important philosophical questions with the well- 
balanced ability of the great Greek and Indian writers, 
but he has never been sui passed in adaptation to the 
spiritual wants of ‘humble life, making even his fearful 
fatalism administer thereto. A pitiless destiny is awaiting 
us ; yet the prophet is uncertain what it may be. “ Unto 
every nation a fixed time is decreed. Death will overtake 
us even in lofty tow'd s, but God only knoweth the place 
in which a man shall die ” After many an admonition of 
the resurrection and the judgment-day, many a promise of 
Paradise and threat of hell, he plaintively confesses, “ I do 
not know what will be done with you or me hereafter.” 

The Koran thus betrays a human, and not a very noble 
xtstrue intellectual origin. It does not, howeverf follow 
nature. ^hat its author was, as is so often asserted, a 
mere impostor. He reiterates again and again, I am 
nothing more than a public preacher. He defends, not 
always without acerbity, his work from those who, even ir 
his own life, stigmatized it as a confused heap of ct^eams, 
or, what is worse, a forgery. He is not the only man who 
has supposed himself to be the subject of supernatural and 
divine communications, for this is a condition of disease 
to which any one, by fasting and mental anxiety, may be 
reduced. 

In what I have thus said respecting a work held by so 
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many millions of men as a revelation from God, I have 
endeavoured to speak witli respect, and yet with freedom, 
constantly bearing in mind how deeply to this book Asia 
and Africa are indebted for daily guidance, how deeply j 
Europe and A mel ica for the light of science 

Aslniglit be expected, the doctrines of the Koran have 
received many fictitious additions and sectarian interpre- 
tations in the course of ages In the popular popular mo- 
superstition angels and genii largely figure, hammcdan- , 
The latter, being of a grosser fabric, eat, drink, 
propagate their Mnd, are of two sorts, good and bad, and 
existed long before men, having occupied the earth before 
Adam. Immediately after death, two greenish, livid angels, 
Monkir and Kekkar, examine every corpse as to its faith in 
God and Mohammed , but the soul, having been separated 
fiom the body by the angel of death, enters upon an inter- 
mediate state, awaiting the resurrection. There is, how- 
ever, much diversity of opinion as to its precise disposal 
before the judgment-day some think that it hovers near 
the grave; some, that it sinks into the well Zemzem; 
some, that it retires into the trumpet of the Angel of the Ee- 
suriection , the difficulty apparently being that any final 
disposal before the day of judgment would be anticipatory 
of that great event, if, indeed, it would not render it need- 
less. As to the resurrection, some believe it to be merely 
spiritual, others corporeal , the latter asserting that the os 
ooccygis, or last bone of the spinal column, will serve, as 
it were, as a germ, and that, vivified by a ram of forty 
days, the body will sprout from it. Among the signs of 
the appffoacJnngtresuirection will be the rising of the sun 
m the West It will be ushered m by three blasts of a 
trumpet 'the first, known as the blast of consternation, 
will shake the earth to its centre, and extinguish the sun 
and stars, the second, the blast of extermination, will 
annihilate all material thmgs except Paradise, hell, and 
the thione of God. Forty ^ears subsequently, the angel 
Israfil will sound the blast of resurrection. From his 
trumpet there will be blown forth the countless myriads 
of souls who have taken refuge therein or lain concealed. 
The day of judgment has now come. The Koran con- 
tradicts itself as to the length of this day ; in one place 
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making it aJbilQTisand, in another Jifty thousand year». 
Most Mohammedans incline to adopf the longer period, 
since angels, genii, men, and animals have to he tried. As 
to men, they will use in their natural state, hut naked ; 
white winged camels, with saddles of ghld, awaiting the 
saved. When the partition is made, the wicked wSl he 
oppressed with an intolerable heat, caused hy the sun, which, 
having been called into existence again, will approach 
within a mhe, provoking a sweat to dssne from them, and 
this, according to their demerits, will immerse them from 
the ankles to the month ; but the righteous will be screened 
by the shadow of the throne of God. The judge will be 
seated in the clouds, the books open before him, and every- 
thing in its turn called on to account for its deeds. ¥or 
greater dispatch, the angel Gabriel will hold forth his 
balance, one scale of which hangs over Paradise and one 
over hell. In these all works are weighed. As sooijl as 
the sentence is delivered, the assembly, in a long file, will 
pass over the bridge Al-Sirat. It is as sharp as the edge 
of a sword, and laid over the mouth of hell. Mohammed 
and his followers will successfully pass the perilous ordeal ; 
but the sinners, giddy with terror, will drop into the place 
of tonnent. The blessed will receive their first taste of 
happiness at a pond -wliich is supplied by silver pipes from 
the river Al-Cavrthor. The soil of Paradise is of musk. 
Its rivers tranquilly flow over pebbles of lubies and 
emeralds Prom tents of hollow pearls, the Houris, or 
girls of Paradise, will come forth, attended by troops of 
beautiful boys. Each Saint will have eighty thousand 
servants and seventy-two girls. To these, somcf of tho 
more merciful Mussulmans add the wives they have had 
upon earth ; but the gnmly orthodox assert that heU is 
already nearly flUed with women. How can it be other- 
wise since they are not permitted to pray in a mosque 
upon earth ? I have not space to describe the silk brigades, 
the green clothing, the soft ca^^ets, the banquets, the per- 
petual muao and songs Prom the glorified body all im- 
purities win escape, not as they did during life, but in a 
fragrant perspiration of camphor and musk. No one will 
complain I am weary no one will say I am sick. ’ 

Prom the contradictions, puerilities, and impossibilities 
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indicated in the preceding paragraphs, it may be antici- 
pated that the faith of Mohammed has been broken into 
many sects. Of such it is said that not less than The Moham- 
seventy-three may be numbered. Some, as the 
Sonnites, are gnified by tiaditions ; some occupy themselves, 
with philosophical difficulties, the existence of evil in the 
world, the attributes of God, absolute predestination and 
eternal damnation, the invisibility and non-corporeality of 
God, his capability of local motion . these and other such 
topics furmsh abundant opportunity for sectarian dispute. 
As if to show how the essential principles of the Koran 
may be departed from by those who still profess to be 
guided by it, there are, among the Shiites, those who 
believe that Ali was an incarnation of God ; that he was 
in existence before the creation of things; that he never 
died, but ascended to heaven, and will return again in the 
clouds to judge the world. But the great Mohammedan 
philosophers, simply accepting the doctrine of the Oneness 
of God as the only thing of which man can be certain, look 
upon all the rest as idle fables, having, however, this 
political use, that they furnish contention, and therefore 
occupation to disputatious sectarians, and consolation to 
illiterate minds. 

Thus settled on the north of Africa the lurid phantom 
of the Arabian crescent, one horn reaching to the Bos- 
phorus and one pointmg beyond the Pyrenees. For a 
while it seemed that the portentous meteor would inoiease 
to the full, and that all Europe would be enveloped. 
Christianity ha4 lost for ever the most interest- 
ing countries over which her influence had once 
spread, Africa, Egypt, Syria, the Holy Land, 

Asia Minor, Spain. She T^as destined, in the 
end, to lose in the same manner the metropolis of the East. 
In exchange for these ancient and illustrious regions, she 
fell back on Gaul, Germany, Britain, Scandinavia. In 
those savage countries, what were there to be offered as 
substitutes for the great capitals, illustrious in ecclesiastical 
history, for ever illustrious in the records of the human 
race — Carthage, Alexandria, Jerusalem, Antioch, Constanti- 
nople? It was an e^il exchange. The labours, intellectual 
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43111(1 pliysical, of wHcli those cities had once heen the 
scene , the preaching, and penances, and prayers so la^ishlj 
expended in them, had not produced the anticipated, the 
e,sserted result In theology and morality the people had 
pursued a descending course Patnoilsm was extinct. 
They surrendered the state to preserve their sect, their 
treason was rewarded by subjugation. 

Prom these melancholy events we may learn that the 
principles on which the moral world is governed 
t^®cou?seof are analogous to those which obtain in the 
events^ physical. It is not by incessant divine inter- 
positions, which produce breaches in the con- 
tinuity of historic action, it is not by miracles and 
prodigies that the course of events is determined; but 
affairs follow each other in the relation of cause and effect. 
The maximum development of early Christianity coincided 
with the boundaries of th^ Koman empire ; the ecclesias- 
tical condition depended on the political, and, indeed, was 
its direct consequence and issue. The loss of Africa and 
Asia was, in like manner, connected with the Arabian 
movement, though it wouM have been easy to prevent that 
icatastrophe, and to preserve those continents to the faith 
by the smallest of those innumerable miracles of which 
Church history is full, and which were often performed on 
unimportant and obscure occasions But not even one such 
miracle was vouchsafed, though an angel might have 
worthily descended. I know of no event in the history of 
, our race on which a thoughtful man may more profitably 
meditate than on this loss of Africa and Asia. It may 
remove from his mind many erroneous #ideas, and lead 
him to take a more elevated, a more philosophical, and, 
therefore, more correct view of the course of earthly affairs. 
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CHAPTER Xn, 

THE AGE OP FAITH IN THE WEST. 

The Age of Faith in the West is marked hy Paganism — The Arahiaiy 
military Attacks 'produce the Isolation and permit the Independence of 
the Bishop of Rome 

Gejegoet the Great organizes the Ideas of his Age^ materializes Faith, 
allies it to Art, rejects Science, qflid creates the Italian Form of 
Religion 

An Alliance of the Papacy with France diffuses that Form ^Political 
History of the Agreement and Conspiracy of the Frankish Kmgs and 
the Pope ^The resulting Consolidation of the new Dynasty in France, 
and Diffusion of Roman Ideas — Conversion of Europe 
The Value of the Italian Form of Religion determined from the papal 
Biography 

From tiie Age of Faitli in the East, I have now to turn to 
the Age of Faith in the West The former, as we have 
seen, ended prematurely, through a metamor- TheAgeof 
phosis of the populations by military operations, Faith m the 
conquests, polygamy; the latter, under more 
favourable circumstances, gradually completed its pre- 
destined phases, and, after the lapse of many centuries, 
passed into the Age of Reason. 

If so many recollections of profound interest cluster 
round Jerusalem, “the Holy City” of the East, many 
scarcdy inferior are connected with Rome, “ the Eternal 
City” of the West. ^ 

The Byzantine system, which, having originated in the 
policy of an ambitious soldier struggling for isessentiaUy 
supreme power, and in the devices of ecclesiastics 
intolerant of any competitors, had spread itself tionof’-c- 
all over the eastern and southern portions of the 
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Eoman empire, and with, its hatred of human knowledge 
a,nd degraded religious ideas and practices, had been 
^bdopted at last even in Italy. Not by the Eomans, foi 
they had ceased to exist, but by the medley of Goths and 
half-breeds, the occupants of that peninsula. Gregory the 
•Great is the incamation of the ideas of this debased 
population. That evil system, so carefully nurtured by 
Gonstantine and cherished by all the Oriental bishops, had 
been cut down by the axe of the Vandal, the Persian, the 
Arab, in its native seats, but the offshoot of it that had 
been planted in Eome developed spontaneously with unex- 
pected luxuriance, and cast its dark shadow over Europe 
for many centuries. He who knew what Christianity had 
been in the apostoho days, might look with boundless 
•surpiise on what was now ingrafted upon it, and was 
passing under its name. 

In the last chapter we have seen how, through the 
Vandal invasion, jifrica was lost to the empire — 
£ss of Afnia ^ dire Calamity, for, of all the provinces, it had 
been the least expensive and the most pro- 
* ’ duotive ; it yielded men, money, and, what was 
perhaps of more importance, com for the use of Italy. A 
sudden stoppage of the customary supply rendered im- 
possible the usual distributions in Eome, Eavenna, Milan. 
A famine fell upon Italy, brmging in its train an 
inevitable diminution of the population. To add to the 
misfortunes, Attila, the King of the Huns, or, as he called 
himself, “ the Scourge of God,” invaded the empire. The 
battle of Chalons, the convulsive death-throe of the Eoman 
empire, arrested his career, a d, 451. 

Four years after this event, through intrigues in the 
Fall and pii- imperial family, Genseric, the Vandal king, was 
lageofRome invited from Africa to Eome, The atrocities 
which of old had been practised against Carthage under 
the auspices of the senate were now avenged. For fo^qirteen 
days the Vandals sacked the city, perpetrating unheard-of 
cruelties. Their ships, brought into the Tiber, enabled 
them to accomplish their purpose of pillage far more effec- 
tually than would have been possible by any land 
expedition. The treasures of Eome, with multitudes of 
noble captives, were transported to Carthage. In twenty- 
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one years after this time, a.d. 470, the Western Empire 
became extinct 

Thus the treachery of the African Arians not only 
brought the Vandals into the most important of all the 
proYinces, so far fts Italy was concerned, it also Effects of the 
furnished an instrument for the ruin of Home, \varsof jus- 
But hardly had the Emperor Justinian recon- 
quered Africa when he attempted the subjugation of the 
<xoths now holding possession of Italy. His general, 
Belisarius, captured Rome, Dec. 10, ad. 556. In the 
military operations ensuing with Vitiges, Italy was de- 
vastated, the population sank beneath the sword, pestilence, 
famme. In all directions the glorious remains of antiquity 
were destroyed , statues, as those of the Mole of Hadrian, 
were thrown upon the besiegeis of Rome. These operations 
closed by the suriender of Vitiges to Belisarius at the 
capture of Ravenna. 

But, as soon as the military compression was withdrawn, 
revolt bioke out Rome was retaken by the Goths; its 
walls were lazed; for forty days it was deserted by its 
inhabitants, an emigiation that in the end proved its ruin. 
Belisarius, who had been sent back by the emperor, re- 
entered it, but was too vreak to retain it Duiing four 
years Italy was ravaged bj^ the Franks and the Goths. At 
last Justinian sent the eunuch Harses with a well- 
appointed army. The Ostrogothic monarchy was over- 
thrown, and the emperor governed Italy by his exarchs at 
Ravenna. 

But what was the cost of all this ^ We may reject the 
■statement previously made, that Italy losu fifteen millions 
of inhabitants, on the ground that such computations were 
beyond the ability of the survivors, but, from the asserted 
number we may infer that there had been a horrible 
catastrophe. In other directions the relics of civilization 
were ^|ast disappearing ; the valley of the Danube had 
relapsed into a barbarous state ; the African shore had 
become a wilderness ; Italy a hideous desert ; 
and the necessary consequence of the extermina- of Se m- 
tion of the native Italians by war, and their 
replacement by barbarous adventurers, was the 
•falling of the sparse population of that peninsula into a 
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lower psycliical state. It was ready for the materialized 
religion that soon ensued. An indelible aspect was 
stamped on the incoming Age of Taith. The East and the 
West had equally displayed the imbecility of ecclesiastical 
rale. Of both, the Holy City had failed, Jerusalem had 
been captured by the Persian and the Arab, Eome had 
been sacked by the Vandal and the Goth. 

But, for the proper description of the course of affairs, I 
must retrace my steps a little. In the important political 
events coinciding with the death of Leo the Great, and the 
constitution of the kingdom of Italy by the barbarian 
Odoacer, a.d. 476-490, the bishops of Eome seem to have- 
taken but little interest. Doubtless, on one side, 
onhe they perceived the transitory nature of such 
incidents, and, on the other, clearly saw for 
themselves the road to lasting spiritual domina- 
tion. The Christians everywhere had long expressed a 
total carelessness for the fate of old Eome, and in the 
midst of her ruins the popes were incessantly occupied in 
laying deep the foundations of their power Though it 
mattered little to them who was the temporal ruler of 
Italy, they were vigilant and energetic in their relations 
with their great competitors, the bishops of Constantinople 
and Alexandria. It had become clear that Christendom 
must have a head, and that headship, once definitely 
settled, implied the eventual control over the temporal 
power. Of all objects of human ambition, that headship 
was best worth struggling for. 

Steadily pursuing every advantage as it arose, Eome- 
inexorably insisted that her decisions should be»carried 
out in Constantinople itself This was the case especially 
in the,affair of Acacius, the bishop of that city, who, having 
been admonished for his acts by Eehx, the bishop of Eome, 
was finally excommunicated. A difficulty arose as to the 
manner in which the process should be served; ]^ut an 
adventurous monk fastened it Ji,o the robe of Acacius as he 
entered the church. Acacius, undismayed, proceeded with 
bis services, and, pausing deliberately, ordered the name 
of Felix, the Bishop of Eome, to be struck from the roll of 
bishops in communion with the East. Constantinople and 
Eome .thus mutually excommunicated one another. It i» 
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Jn reference to this affair that Pope Gelasms, addressing 
the empeior, says “ Theie are two powers which rule the 
world, the imperial and pontifical. \on are its attitude 
the sovereign of the human race, but you bow toward the 
your neck to th?)se who preside over things 
divine. The priesthood is the greater of the two powers ; 
it has to render an account in the last day for the acts of 
kings ” This is not the language of a feeble ecclesiastic, 
but of a pontiff who undei stands his power. 

The conquest of Italy by Theodoiic, the Ostrogoth, a.d. 
493, gave to the bishops of Eome an Arian sove- The Gothic 
reign, and presented to the world the anomaly conquest 
of a heretic appointing God’s vicar upon earth 
There was a contested election between two 
rival candidates, whose factions, emulating the example of 
the East, filled the city with murder. The Gothic monarch 
ordered that he who had most suffrages, and had been 
first consecrated, should be acknowleged. In this manner 
Symmachus became pope 

Hormisdas, who succeeded Symmachus, renewed the 
attempt to compel the Eastern emperor, Anastasius, to 
accept the degradation of Acacius and his party, and to 
enforce the assent of all his clergy thereto, but in vain 
On the accession of Justin to the imperial throne, Eome at 
last carried her point , all her conditions were admitted , 
the schism was ended in the humiliation of the Bishop of 
Constantinople, it was said, through the orthodoxy of the 
emperor. But very soon iDegan to appear unmistakable 
indications that for this leligious victory a temporal 
equivalent had been given. Conspiracies weie 
detected in Eome against Theodonc, the Gothic Sfp^e^coL 
king , and rumours were whispered about that agamst 
the arms of Constantinople would before long 
release Italy from the heretical yoke of the Arian. There 
can be no doubt that Theodonc detected the The Gothic 
treason.'^ It was an evil reward for his impar- kmg detects 
tial equity. At once he disarmed the population 
of Eome From being a merciful sovereign, he exhibited an 
awful vengeance It was in these transactions that 
Boethius, the philosopher, and Symmachus, the senator, 
fell victims to his wrath. The pope John himself was 
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thrown into prison, and there miserably died. In his 
remonstrances with Jnstm, the great barbarian monarch 
displays sentiments far above his times, yet they were the 
sentiments that had hitherto regulated his actions. “ To 
pretend to a dominion over the conscieilce is to usurp the 
prerogative of God. By the nature of things, the power of 
sovereigns is confined to political government. They have 
no right of punishment but over those who disturb the 
public peace. The most dangerous heresy is that of a 
sovereign who separates himself from part of his subjects 
because they believe not according to his belief.” 

Theodonc had been but a few years dead — his soul was 
seen by an oithodox hermit earned by devils into the 
crater of the volcano of Lipari, which was considered to be 
The con- Opening luto hell — when the invasion of 

spiracyma- Italy by Justinian showed how well-founded his 
suspicions had been. Eome was, however, very 
far from receiving the ad'^antages she had expected ; the 
inconceivable wnLckedness of Constantinople was brought 
into Italy. Pope Sylvenus, who was the son of Pope 
Hormisdas, was deposed by Theodora, the emperor’s wife. 
This woman, once a common prostitute, sold the papacy to 
Tigilius for two hundred pounds of gold. Her accomplice, 
Subjugation of f 3ie Unprincipled wife of Belisarius, had 

the pope by Sylverius stripped of his robes and habited as a 
the emperor. He was Subsequently banished to th« 

old convict island of Pandataiia, and there died. Yigilius 
embraced Eutychianism and, it was said, murdered one 
of his secretaries, and caused his sister’s son to be beaten 
to death. He was made to feel what it js for a bishop to 
be in the hands of an emperor , to taste of the cup so often 
presented to prelates at Constantinople , to understand in 
what estimation his sovereign held the vicar of God upon 
earth. Compelled to go to that metropolis to embrace the 
theological views which Justinian had put forth, thrice he 
agreed to them, and thiice he recanted , he excommfinicated 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, and was excommunicated 
by him. In his personal contests with the imperial officials, 
they dragged him by his feet from a sanctuary with so much 
violence that a part of the structure was pulled down upon 
him; they confined him in a dungeon and fed him or 
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biead and water. Eventnally lie died an outcast in Sicily. 
The immediate effect of the conquest of Italy was the 
reduction of the popes to the degraded condition of the 
patiiarchs of Constantinople. Such were the bitter fruits 
of their treason to the Gothic king. I’he success of 
Justinian’s invasion was due to the clergy, in the rum 
they brought upon their country, and the relentless 
tyranny they drew upon themselves, they had then 
reward 

In the midst of this desolation and degradation the Age 
of Faith was gradually assuming distinctive lineaments in 
Italy. Pagamzation, which had been patronized as a 
matter of policy in the East, became a matter of 
necessity in the West. To a man like Gregory Sforof 
the Great, born in a position which enabled biTr> religion 
to examine things from a very general point of ® 
view, it was clear that the psychical condition of the lower 
social stratum demanded concessions in accordance with its 
ideas. The belief of the thoughtful must be alloyed with 
the superstition of the populace 
Accordingly, that was what actually occurred. For the 
clear understanding of these events I shall have to speak, 

3 st, of the acts of Pope Gregory the Great, by 
whom the ideas of the age were organized and thJlubjects 
clothed in a dress suited to the requirements of treated 
the times ; 2d, of the relations which the papacy ° 
soon assumed with the kings of France, by which the work 
of Gregory was consolidated, upheld, and diffused all 
over Europe. It adds not a little to the interest of these 
things ■^at the^ influences thus created have outlasted 
their original causes, and, after the lapse of more than a 
thousand years, though moss-covered and rotten, are a 
stumbLng-block to the pi ogress of nations. 

Gregory the Great was the grandson of Pope Felix. 
His patrician parentage and conspicuous abilities Gregory the 
had attracted in early life the attention of tlie 
Emperor Justin, by whom he was appointed prefect of 
Eome. ^ ithdrawn by the Churc h from the splendours of 
secular life, he was sent, while yet a deacon, as nuncio to 
Constantinople Discharging the duties that had been 
committed to him with singular ability and firmness, he 
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resumed tlie monastic life on his return, with daily in- 
creasing reputation Elected to the papacy by the clergy, 
the senate, and people of Eome, a d 590, with well dissem- 
bled resistance he implored the empeior to reject their 
choice, and, on being refused, escaped from the city hidden 
in a basket. It is related that the retreat in which he was 
concealed was discovered by a celestial hovering light that 
settled upon it, and revealed to the faithful their reluctant 
pope. This was during a time of pestilence and famine. 

Once made supreme pontiff, this austere monk in an 
instant resumed the character he had displayed at Con- 
stantinople, and exhibited the qualities of a great states- 
man. He regulated the Eoman liturgy, the calendar of 
festivals, the order of processions, the fashions of sacerdotal 
garments , he himself officiated in the canon of the mass, 
devised many solemn and pompous rites, and invented the 
chant known by his name ,, He established schools of music, 
administered the Chuich revenues with precision and 
justice, and set an example of almsgiving and charity, 
for such was the misery of the times that even Eoman 
matrons had to accept the benevolence of the Church, He 
authorized the alienation of Church property for the 
redemption of slaves, laymen as well as ecclesiastics. 

An insubordinate clergy and a dissolute populace quickly 
felt the hand that now held the reins He sedulously 
watched the inferior pastors, dealing out justice to them, 
and punishing all who offended with rigorous severity. 
He compelled the Italian bishops to acknowledge him as 
their metropolitan. He extended his influence to Greece , 
prohibited simony in Gaul , received intcrthe bosOm of the 
Church Spam, now renouncing her Ariamsm, sent out 
missionaries to Britain, and converted the pagans of that 
country; extirpated heathenism from Sardinia; resisted 
John, the Patriarch of Constantinople, who had dared to 
take the title of universal bishop, exposed to the^mperor 
the ruin occasioned by the pi^de, ambition, and wickedness 
of the clergy, and withstood him on the question of the 
law prohibiting soldiers from becoming monks. It was not 
in the nature of such a man to decline the regulation of 
political affairs , he nominated tribunes, and directed the 
operations of troops. 
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No one can sliake off the system that has given him 
power, no one can fiee himself from the tincture of the 
times of which he is the representative. Though his supersti- 
m so many respects Gregory was far in advance 
of his age, he wa^ at once insincere and piofoundly super- 
stitious. With more than Byzantine hatred he detested 
human knowledge. His oft-expressed behef that the end 
of the world was at hand was perpetually contradicted by 
his acts, which were ceaselessly directed to the foundation 
of a future papal empire Under him was sanctified that 
mythologic Christianity destined to become the He matenai- 
religion of Europe for many subsequent centuries, *2®® religion, 
and which adopted the adoration of the V irgin by images 
and pictures , the efficacy of the remains of martyrs and 
lelics, stupendous miracles wrought at the shrines of 
saints , the perpetual interventions of angels and devils in 
sublunary affairs , the truth of legends ffir surpassing in 
lomantic improbability the stofies of Greek mythology, 
the localization of heaven a few miles above the air, and of 
hell in the bowels of the earth, with its portal in the crater 
of Lipari. Gregory himself was a sincere believer in 
miracles, ghosts, and the lesurrection of many persons 
from the grave, but who, alas ’ had brought no tidings of 
the secret wonders of that land of deepest shade He made 
these wild fancies the actual, the daily, the practical 
leligion of Europe. Participating in the ecclesiastical 
hatred of human learning, and insisting on the maxim 
that “ Ignorance is the mother of devotion,” he his hatred of 
expelled from Eome all mathematical studies, leammg, 
and bumed th% Palatine library founded by Augustus 
Ceesar. It was valuable for the many rare manusciipts it 
contained. He forbade the study of the classics, mutilated 
statues, and destroyed temples He hated the expulsion 
very relics of classical genius; pursued with vin- of classical 
dictive fanaticism the vTitings of Livy, against 
whom he was specially excited. It has truly been said 
that “he was as inveterate an enemy to learning as 
ever lived that “ no lucid ray ever beamed on his super- 
stitious soul.” He boasted that his own works were 
written without regard to the rules of grammar, and 
censured the crime of a priest who had taught that subject. 
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It was liis aim to substitute foi tbe beatben writings others 
wlucb be thought less dangerous to orthodoxy, and so 
well did he succeed in rooting out of Italy her illustrious 
pagan authors, that when one of his successors, Paul I., sent 
to Pepin of France “ what books he could find,” they were 
“ an antiphonal, a grammar, and the woiks of Dionysius 
the Areopagite” He was the veiy incarnation of the 
Byzantine principle of ignorance. 

If thus the misfortunes that had fallen on Italy had 
given her a base population, whose wants could only be 
met by a paganized religion, the more fortunate 
SionKfe classes all over the empire had long been tend- 
debasemeut of mg in the same direction. Whoever will examine 
re g on progress of Christian society from the earlier 

ages, will find that there could be no other result than a 
repudiation of solid learning and an alliance with art. We 
have only to compare tlie poverty and plainness of the first 
disciples with the extravsTgance reached in a few genera- 
tions Cyprian complains of the covetousness, pnde, 
luxury, and worldly-mindedness of Christians, even of the 
Corruption of clergy and confessors. Some made no scruple 
Christianity, contract matrimony with heathens. Clement 
of Alexandria bitterly inveighs against “the vices of 
an opulent and luxurious Chiistian community — splendid 
dresses, gold and silver vessels, iioh banquets, gilded 
litters and chariots, and private baths The ladies kept 
Indian birds, Median peacocks, monkeys, and Maltese 
dogs, instead of maintaining widows and orphans , the men 
had multitudes of slaves ” The dipping three times at 
baptism, the tasting of honey and milk, §ie oblations for 
the dead, the signing of the cross on the forehead on 
putting on the clothes or the shoes, or lighting a candle, 
which Tertullian imputes to tradition without the authority 
of Scripture, foreshadowed a thousand pagan observances 
soon to be introduced. As time passed on, so far from the 
state of things improving, jt became worse. Not only 
among the frivolous class, but even among historic person- 
ages, there was a hankering after the ceremonies of the 
departed creed, a lingering attachment to the old rites, 
and, perhaps, a rehgious indifference to the new. To the 
ago of J iistiuian these lemarks strikingly apply. Boethius 
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was, at the "best, only a pagan philosopher; Trihonian, 
the great lawyer, the author of the Justinian Code, was 
suspected of being an atheist. 

In the East, the splendour of the episcopal establishments 
extorted admiralaon even from those who were familiar 
with the imperial court. The well-oidered trains of 
attendants and the magnificent banquets in the bishops’ 
palaces are particularly piaised. Extravagant views of 
the pre-eminent value of celibacy had long been held 
among the more devout, who conceded a reluctant admis- 
sion even for marriage itself “ I praise the married state, 
but chiefly for this, that it provides virgins,” had been 
the more than doubtful encomium of St. Jerome. Among 
the clergy, who under the force of this growing ^ g^opai 
sentiment found it advisable to refrain from splendour and 
marriage, it had become customary, as we learn 
from the enactments and denunciations against the practice, 
to live with “ sub-introduced ??omen,” as they were called. 
These passed as sisters of the priests, the correctness of 
whose taste was often exemplified by the remarkable 
beauty^ of their sinful partners. A law of paganisms of 
Honorius put an end to this iniquity. The Christianity 
children arising from these associations do not appear to 
have occasioned any extraordinary scandal. At weddings 
it was still the custom to sing hymns to Venus. The 
cultivation of music at a very early period attracted the 
attention of many of the great ecclesiastics— Paul of 
Samosata, Anus, Chrysostom. In the fiist congregations 
probably all the worshippers joined in the hymns and 
psalmody. By* degrees, however, more skilful it aihes itself 
performers had been introduced, and the chorus ^ 
of the Greek tragedy made available under the form of 
antiphonal singing The Ambrosian chant was eventually 
exchanged for the noble Eoman chant of Gregory the 
Great, which has been truly charactensed as the founda- 
tion ol: all that is grand and elevated in modern music. 

With the devastation that Italy had suffered the Latin 
language was becoming eitinot. But Eoman literature 
had never been converted to Christianity. Of the best 
writers among the Bathers, not one was a Eoman; all 
were provincials. The literary basis was the Hebrew 
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Scriptures and the New Testament, the poetical imagery 
being, for the most part, borrowed from the prophets In 
historical compositions there was a want of fair dealing 
and truthfulness almost incredible to us, thus Eusebius 
naively avows that in his history he sh^!ll omit whatever 
aud rejects might tend to the discredit of the Church, and 
learning magnify whatever might conduce to her glory. 
The same principle was carried out in numberless legends, 
many of them deliberate forgeries, the amazing credulity 
of the times yielding to them full credit, no matter how 
much they might outrage common sense But what else 
was to be expected of generations whp could believe that 
the tracks of Pharaoh’s chariot-wheels were still impressed 
on the sands of the Bed Sea, and could not be obliterated 
either by the winds or the waves ? He who ventured to 
offend the public taste for these idle fables brought down 
upon himself the wrath of society, and was branded as an 
infidel. In the interpretation of the Scriptures, and, 
indeed, in all commentaiies on authors of repute, there as 
a constant indulgence in fanciful mystification and the 
detection of concealed meanings, in the extracting of which 
an amusing degree of ingenuity and industiy was often 
shown ; but these hermeneutical writings, as well as the 
polemical, are tedious beyond endurance ; with regard to 
the latter, the energy of their vindictive violence is not 
sufficient to redeem them from contempt. 

The relation of the Church to the sister arts, painting 
Painting and and soulpture, was doubtless fairly indicated at 
sculpture a subsequent time by the second Council of 
Nicea, A.D. 787, their superstitious use had. been rftsumed. 
Sculpture has, however, never forgotten the preference 
that was shown to her sister. To this day she is a pagan, 
emulating in this the example of the noblest of the sciences. 
Astronomy, who bears in mind the great insults she has 
received from the Church, and tolerates the name of no 
saint in the visible heavens , tjpie new worlds she discovers 
are dedicated to Uranus, or !Neptune, or other Olympian 
divinities. Among the ecclesiastics there had always been 
many, occasionally some of eminence, who set their faces 
against the connexion of worship with art , thus Tertullian 
of old had manifested his displeasure against Hermogenes 
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on account of the two deadly sins into which he had fallen, 
painting and marriage , but Gnostic Chiistianity had 
approved, as Eoinan Christianity was now to approve, of 
their union. To the Gnostics we owe the earliest examples 
of OTir sacred images The countenance of our Saviour, 
along with those of Pythagoras, Plato, Aiistotle, appears 
on some of their engraved gems and seals. Among the 
earlier fathers —Justin Martyn and Tertullian— there was 
an impression that the personal appearance of our Lord 
was ungainly , that he was short of stature , and, at a 
later period Cyril says, mean of aspect “ even beyond the 
ordinary race of men ” But these unsuitable delineations 
were generally corrected in the fourth centuiy, Adopts a typi- 
it being then recognised that God could not dwell ccii niodei ot 
in a humble form or low stature. The model * ® 
eventually received was perhaps that described in the 
spurious epistle of Lentulus to the Eomari senate . “ He 
was a man of tall and well-prdjiortioned form , his coim- 
tenanee severe and impressive, so as to move the beholders 
at once with love and awe. His hair was of an amber 
colour, reaching to his ears with no radiation, and stand- 
ing up from his ears clustering and bright, and flowing 
down over his shoulders, parted on the top according to 
the fashion of the Kazarenes. flEe brow high and open ; 
the complexion clear, with a delicate tinge of red; the 
aspect frank and pleasing, the nose and mouth finely 
formed , the beard thick, parted, and of the colour of the 
hair, the eyes blue, and exceedingly bright.” Subse- 
quently the oval countenance assumed an air of melancholy, 
which, Jihough eminently suggestive, can hardly be con- 
sidered as the type of manly beauty. 

At first the cross was without any adornment , it next 
had a lamb at the foot , and eventually became the crucifix, 
sanctified with the form of the dying Saviour. Of the V irgin 
JVlary, destined in later times to furnish so many and of the 
beautiflil types of female loveliness, the earliest 
representations are veiled. The Egyptian sculptors had 
thus depicted Isis, the fiist form of the Viigin and child 
was the counterpart of Isis and Horus St Augustine says 
her countenance was unknown ; there appears, howevei , 
to have been a very eaily Christian tradition that in con> 
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plexion site was a brunette. Adventurous aitists by 
degrees remoxed tbe veil, and next to the mere coun- 
tenance added a full-grown figure like that of a dignified 
Eoman matron ; then grouped her with the divine child, 
the wise men, and other suggestions of Scripture. 

While thus the papacy was preparing for an alliance 
with art, it did not forget to avail itself of the vast 
advantages within its reach by interfeiing in domestic 
life — an interference which the social demoralization of 
the time more than ever permitted. A prodigious step in 
power was made by assuming the cognizance of marriage, 
and the determination of the numberless questions con- 
nected with it Once having discovered the 
ofpapai^*^^^ influence thus gained, the papacy never sur- 
^wer m the rendered it , some of the most important events 
^ in later history have been determined by its 
action in this matter. Perhaps even a greater power 
accrued from its assumption of the cognizance of wills, 
and of questions respecting the testamentary disposal of 
property. Though in many respects, at the time we are 
now considering, the papacy had separated itself from 
morality, had become united to monachism, and was pre- 
paring for a future aUiance with political influences and 
military power ; though its indignation and censures were 
less against personal wickedness than heresy of opinion, 
toward which it was inexorable and remorseless, a good 
effect arose from these assumptions upon domestic life, 
particularly as regards the elevation of the female sex. 
The power thus arising was re-enforced by a continually- 
increasing rigour in the application of peis^itentiahpunish- 
ments. As in the course of years the intellectual 
chS-cS an- basis on which that power rested became more 
toopomor- doubtful, and therefore more open to attack, the 
^ ’ papacy became more sensitive and more exacting. 

Pushed on by the influence of the lower population, it fell 
into the depths of anthropojnorphism, asserting 'Tor the 
and neces- Virgin and the saints such attributes as omni- 
saniy becom- science, Omnipresence, omnipotence. Every- 
mg intolerant. present, they could always listen to 

piayer, and, if necessary, control or anest the course of 
Nature. As it was certain that such doctiines must in 
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the end he OYerthrown, the ineYitahle day was put off 
by an instant and vindictive repression of any want 
ol conformity Despotism in the State and despotism in 
the Church were upheld by despotism over thought 

From the acts of Pope Gregory the Great, and his 
organization of the ideas of his age, the paganization of 
religion in Italy and its alliance with art, I 
have now to turn to the second topic to which aiiiaice^of tbo 
this chapter is devoted — the relations assumed 
by the papacy with the kings of France, by 
which the work of Gregoiy was consolidated and upheld, 
and diffused all over Europe 

The armies of the Saracens had wrested from Christen- 
dom the western, southern, and eastern countries 
of the Mediterranean , their fleets dominated in resuuJofthe 
that sea. Ecclesiastical policy had undergone 
a revolution Carthage, Alexandria, Jerusalem, 

Antioch, had disappeared fron^ the Christian system , their 
bishops had passed away. Alone, of the great episcopal 
seats, Constantinople and Rome were left. To all human 
appearance, their fall seemed to be only a question of time. 

The disputes of the Bishop of Rome with his Africar 
and Asiatic rivals had thus come to an untimely end 
With them nothing more remained to be done ; independence 
his communications with the emperor at Con- o^hepope 
stantinople were at the sufferance of the Mohammedan 
navies. The imperial power was paralysed. The pope 
was forced by events into isolation, he conveited it into 
independence. 

But# indepe^^dence ^ how was that to be asserted and 
maintained. In Italy itself the Lombards seemed to be 
firmly seated, but they were Anan heretics. Their 
presence and power were incompatible with his. Already, 
in a political sense, he was at their mercy. 

One movement alone was open to him , and, whether ho 
rightTy understood his position or not, the stress of events 
forced^im to make it. It was an alliance with the Franks, 
who had successfully resisted the Mohammedan power, and 
who were orthodox 

An ambitious Frank officer had resolved to deprive his 
soveieign of the crown if the pope would sanctify the deed. 
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They came to an understanding The usurpation was 
consummated by the one and consecrated by the other It 
was then the interest of the intrusive line of 
monarchs to magnify their Italian confederate 
wuh the In the spread of Eoman principles lay the con- 
1 ? 1 anks solidation of the new F rankish power. It became 

desiiable to compel the ignorant German tribes to acknow- 
ledge in the pope the vicegeient of God, even though the 
sword must be applied to them for that purpose for thirty 
yeais 

The pope revolted against his Byzantine sovereign on 
the question of images , but that was a fictitious issue 
He did not revolt against his new ally, who fell into the 
same heresy. He broke away fiom a weak and ciuel 
master, and attached himself on terms of equality to a 
confederate. But from the first his eventual ascendancy 
was assured. The representative of a system which is 
immortal must finally gai2i supremacy over individuals 
and families, who must die. 

Though we cannot undervalue the labours of the monks, 
who had already nominally brought many poitions o-^ 
The conver- Europe to Christianity, the passage of the centre 
Sion Qf Eu- of the Continent to its Age of Faith, was, in an 
enlarged political sense, the true issue of the 
empire of the Franks. The fiat of Charlemagne put a 
stamp upon it which it bears to this day He converted an 
ecclesiastical fiction into a political fact 

To understand this important event, it is necessary to 
Three points describe, Ist, the psychical state of Cential 
for contidera- Europe , 2nd, the position of the ;ioontiff a^id his 
compact with the Franks It is also necessary 
to determine the actual religious value of the system he 
represents, and this is best done through, 3rd, the biogiaphy 
of the popes. 

1st. As with the Arabs, so with the barbarians of 
The p<;ychicai Efurope Thej pass from their Age of CieSulity 
change of Eu- to their Age of Faith without dwelling long in 
the intermediate state of Inquiry. An age of 
inquiry implies self-investigation, and the absence of an 
authoritative teacher. But the Aiabs had had the Nes- 
torians and the Jews, and to the Germans the lessons of 
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the monk were impressively enforced by the convincing 
argument of the sword of Charlemagne. 

The military invasions of the south by the barbarians 
were retaliated by missionary invasions of the north. The 
aim of the former was to conquer, that of their j^aboura aivj 
antagonists to convert, if antagonists those can 
be called who sought to turn them from their ^ ® 

evil ways. The monk penetrated through their most 
gloomy forests unarmed and defenceless ; he found his way 
alone to their fortresses. Nothing touches the heart of a 
savage so profoundly as the greatness of silent courage 
Among the captives taken from the south in war were 
often high-born women of great beauty and £„fl„enceof 
purity of mind, and sometimes even bishops, devout wo- 
who, tiue to their religious principles, did not 
fail to exert a happy and a holy influence on the tribes 
among whom their lot was cast. One after another the 
various nations submitted tHfe Vandals and Gepidse in the 
fourth century, the Goths somewhat earlier, the Franks 
at the end of the fifth, the Alemanni and Lombards at 
the beginning of the sixth , the Bavaiians, Hes- conversion of 
sians, and Thurmgians in the seventh and Europe 
eighth Of these, all embraced the Arian form except the 
Franks, who were converted by the Catholic clergy. In 
truth, however, these nations were only Christianized 
upon the surface, their conversion being indicated by little 
more than their making the sign of the cross In all 
these movements women exercised an extraordinary 
influence thus Clotilda, the Queen of the Franks, brought 
over t<? the faifch her husband Clovis Bertha, the Queen 
of Kent, and Gisella, the Queen of Hungary, led the way 
m their respective countries , and under similar influences 
were converted the Duke of Poland and the Czar Jarislaus 
To women Europe is thus greatly indebted, though the 
forms of religion at the first were nothing more than 
the Sreed and the Lord’| prayer It has been truly 
said that for these conversions three conditions were 
necessary — a devout female of the court, a national cala- 
mity, and a monk As to the people, they seem to have 
followed the example of their rulers in blind subserviency, 
altogether careless as to what the required faith might be. 
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The conversion of the ruler is naively taken by historians 
as the conversion of the whole people. As might be 
expected, a faith so lightly assumed at the will or whim of 
the sovereign was often as lightly cast aside; thus the 
Swedes, Bohemians, and Hungaiians relaj^feed into idolatry 
Among such apostasies it is interesting to recall that of 
Conversion of the inhabitants of Britain, to whom Christianity 
England Yra.s first introduced by the Eoman legions, and 
who might boast in Constantine the Great, and his mother 
Helena, if they were really natives of that country, that 
they had exercised no little influence on the religion of the 
world. The biography of Pelagius shows with what 
acuteness theological doctrines were considered in those 
remote regions , but, after the decline of Eoman affairs, 
this promising state of things was destroyed, and the 
clergy driven by the pagan invaders to the macessible 
parts of Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. The sight of some 
English children exposed fdr sale in the slave-market at 
Eome suggested to Gregory the Great the attempt of re- 
converting the island. On his assuming the pontificate 
ne commissioned the monk Augustine for that purpose ; and 
after the usual exertion of female influence in the court of 
King Ethelbert by Bertha, his Fiankish princess, and the 
usual vicissitudes of backsliding, the faith gradually won 
its way throughout the whole country. A little opposition 
occuried on the part of the ancient clergy, who retained in 
their fastnesses the traditions of the old times, particularly 
in regard to Easter. But this at length disappeared , an 
intercourse sprang up with Eome, and it became common 
for the clergy and wealthy nobles to visit city 

Displaying the same noble quality which in our own 
times charactei ises it, British Christianity did not fail to 
Irish and ©xert a proselytizing spirit. As, at the end of 
British mis- the sixth century, Columban, an Irish monk of 
Bionanes. Banchor, had gone forth as a missionary, passing 
through France, Switzerland, ^d beyond the confines of 
the ancient Eoman empire, so about a century later 
Boniface, an Englishman of Devonshire, repaired to 
Germany, under a recommendation from the pope and 
Charles Mai tel, and laboured among the Hessians and 
Saxons, cutting down their sacred oaks, overturning their 
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altars, erecting olmrolxes, founding bishoprics, and gaining 
at last, from the hands of the savages, the crown of 
martyrdom. In the af&nity of their language to those of 
the countries to which they went, these imssionaries from 
the West found a^very great advantage. 

It is the glory of Pope Formosus, the same whose body 
underwent a posthumous trial, that he converted the 
Bulgarians, a people who came from the banks of the 
Volga. The fact that this event was brought about by a 
picture representing the judgment-day shows on what 
trifling circumstances these successes turned The Slavians 
were converted by Greek missionaries, and for them the 
monk Cyril invented an alphabet, as Ulphilas had done for 
the Goths. The predatory Normans, who plundered the 
churches in their forays, embraced Christianity on settling 
in Normandy, as the Goths, in like circumstances, had 
elsewhere done. The Scandinavians were converted by St. 
Anschar. ° 

Thus, partly by the preaching of missionaries, partly by 
the example of monks, partly by the influence of females, 
partly by the sword of the Frankish sovereigns, partly by 
the great name of Home, Europe was at last nominally 
converted. The so-called religious wars of Charlemagne, 
which lasted more than thiity years, and which 
were attended by the atrocities always incident Charlemagne 
to such undertakings, were doubtless as much, so 
far as he was concerned, of a political as of a 
theological nature. They were the embodiment of the 
understanding that had been made with Eome by Pepin. 
Charlemagne clearly comprehended the position and func- 
tions of the Church ; he never suffered it to intrude unduly 
on the state. Eegarding it as famishing a bond for 
uniting not only the various nations and tribes of his 
empire, but even families and individuals together, he ever 
extended to it a wise and liberal protection. His mental 
condition prevented him frcpi applying its doctrines to the 
regulation of his own life, which was often blemished by 
acts of violence and immorality. From the point of view 
he occupied, he doubtless was led to the conclusion that 
the maxims of religion are intended for the edification and 
comfort of those who occupy a humbler sphere, but that 
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for a prince it is only necessary to maintain appropriate 
political relations with the Church. To him baptism was 
the sign, not of salvation, but of the subjugation of people , 
and the foundation of churches and monasteries, the in- 
stitution af bishoprics, and increase of the clergy, a more 
trustworthy means of government than militai j establish, 
ments A priest must necessarily lean on him for support, 
a lieutenant might revolt. 

If thus Europe, by its conversion, received from Eome 
an immense benefit, it repaid the obligation at length by 
infusing imo Latin Christianity what was sadly needed — 
a higher moral tone. Earnestness is the attribute of 
Reflex action savdge life. That divoice between morality and 
of convex ted faith which the southern nations had experienced 
Europe possible among these converts. If, by 

communicating many of their barbarous and pagan con- 
ceptions to the Latin faith, they gave it a tendency to 
develop itself in an idolatrdus form, their influence was not 
me of unmitigated evil, for while they lowered the 
standard of public belief, they elevated that of private life 
In truth, the contamination they imparted is often over- 
rated, The infusion of paganism into religion was far 
more due to the people of the classical countries The 
inhabitants of Italy and Greece were never really alienated 
from the idolntiies of the old times. At the best, they 
were only Christianized on the surface. With many other 
mythological practices, they foi ced image- worship on the 
clergy But Chailemagne, who, in this respect, may be 
looked upon as a true representative of Frankish and 
German sentiment, totally disapproved of ;^at idolatry 
The con- 2nd. From this consideration of the psychical 

papacy aud^^ revolution that had occurred in Central Europe, 
the Franks I tum to an investigation of the position of the 
papacy and its compact with the Franks. 

Scarcely had the Arabs consolidated their conquest of 
Afiica when they passed into^Spain, and quickly, as will 
Position of the related in a subsequent chapter, subjugating 
Franks and that country, prepared to overwhelm Europe. 
Saracens their ambition and their threat to preach 

the unity of God in Home They reached the centre ot 
France, but were beaten in the great battle of Tours by 
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Charles Martel, the Duke of the Franks, ad 732. That 
battle fixed the religious destiny of Europe. The Saracens 
did not, however, give up their attempt. Three years 
afterward they returned into Provence, and Charles was 
himself repulse^ But by this time their power had 
expanded too extensively for consolidation. It was already 
giving unmistakable tokens of decomposition. Scarcely, 
indeed, had Musa, the conqueror of Spain, succeeded in his 
expedition, when he was arrested at the head of his army, 
and ordered to give an account of his doings at Damascus. 
It was the occuirence of such disputes among the Saracens 
an Spain that constituted the true check to their conquest 
of France Charles Martel had permitted Chilperio II- 
and Thierry IV to retain the title of king ; but his fore- 
sight of approaching events seems to be indicated by the 
circumstance that after the death of the latter he abstained 
from appointing any successor. He died a.d 741, Relations of 
leaving a memory detested by Jhe Church of his 
own country on account of his having been 
obliged to appropriate from its property sufficient for the 
payment of his army He had taken a tithe from the 
revenues of the churches and convents for that purpose. 
The Ignorant clergy, alive only to their present temporal 
interests, and not appreciating the great salvation he had 
wrought out for them, could never forgive him Their 
inconceivable greed could not bear to be taxed even in its 
own defence. “ It is because Prince Charles,” says the 
Council of Kiersi to one of his descendants, “ was the first 
of all the kings and princes of the Franks who separated 
and dismembered the goods of the Church ; it is for that 
f?ole cause that^e is eternally damned. We know, indeed, 
that St. Eucherius, Bishop of Orleans, being in prayer, 
was carried up into the world of spirits, and that among 
the things which the Lord showed to him, he beheld 
Charles tormented in the lowest depths of hell. The angel 
who* conducted him, being interrogated on this matter, 
answered him that, in the judgment to come, the soul and 
body of him who has taken, or who has divided the goods 
of the Church, shall be delivered over, even before the end 
of the world, to eternal torments by the sentence of the 
saints, who shall sit together with the Lord to judge him. 

VOL. I. 2 b 
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This act of sacrilege shall add to his own sins the accumu- 
lated sins of all those who thought that they had purchased 
their redemption by giving for the love of God their goods 
to holy places, to the lights of divine worship, and to the 
alms of the servants of Christ.’! This <amusing but in- 
structive quotation strikingly shows how quickly the 
semibarbarian Frankish clergy had caught the methods of 
home in the defence of temporal possessions 
Pepin, the son of Charles Martel, introduces us to an 
The epoch of epoch and a policy resembling in many respects 
Pepin -tJiat of Constantine the Great , for he saw that 
by an alliance with the Church it would be possible for 
him to displace his sovereign and attain to kingly power. 
A thorough understanding was entered upon between 
Pepin and the pope. Each had his needs. One wanted 
the crown of France, the other liberation from Constanti- 
nople and the Lombards. Pepin commenced by enriching 
the clergy with immense gii^ts, and assigning to the bishops 
seats in the assembly of the nation. In thus consolidating 
ecclesiastical power he occasioned a great social revolution, 
as was manifested by the introduction of the Latin and 
the disuse of the Frankie on those occasions, and by the 
His con- transmuting of military reviews into theological 
spiracywith assemblies. Meantime Pope Zachary, on his 
tbe pope made ready to accomplish his engagement, 

the chaplain of Pepin being the intermedium of negotiation. 
On the demand being formally made, the pope decided 
that “ he should be king who really possessed the royal 
power.” Hereupon, in March, a.d. 752, Pepin caused 
himself to be raised by his soldiers on a bj^ickler gqid pio- 
claimed King of the Franks. To give solemnity to the 
event, he was anointed by the bishops with oil. The 
deposed king, Childenc III , was shut up in the convent of 
St, Omer. Next year Pope Stephen III., driven to extremity, 
applied to Pepin for assistance against the Lombards, It 
was during these transactions that he fell upon the^device 
of enforcing his demand by'^a letter which he feigned 
had been written by St, Peter to the Franks. And now, 
visiting France, the pope, as an earnest of his friendship, 
and as the token of his completion of the contract, in the 
monastery of St. Denis, placed, with his own hands, the 
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diadem on Pepin’s brow, and anointed bim, his wife, and 
children, with “ the holy oil,” thereby reviving the Jewish 
system of creating kings by anointment, and imparting to 
Ms confederate “ a divine right.” Pepin now 
finally defeated* the Lombards, and assigned a 
part of the conquered territory to the pope. Thus, by a 
successful soldier, two important events had been accom- 
plished — a revolution in France, attended by a change of 
dynasty, and a revolution in Christendom— the Bishop of 
Eome had become a temporal sovereign. To the hilt of 
the sword of France the keys of St. Peter were henceforth 
so firmly bound that, though there have been great kings, 
and conquerors, and statesmen who have wielded that 
sword, not one to this day has been able, though many 
have desired,' to wrench the encumbrance away. 

Charlemagne, on succeeding his father Pepin, thoroughly 
developed his policy. At the urgent entreaty of The reign of 
Pope Stephen III. Jie entered Italy, subjugated Charlemagne, 
the Lombards, and united the crown of Lombardy to 
that of France. Upon the pagan Saxons burning the 
church of Deventer, he commenced a war with them which 
lasted thirty-three years, and ended in their compulsory 
Christianization. As the circle of his power extended, he 
everywhere founded churches and estabhshed bishoprics, 
eniiching them with territorial possessions. To tho petty 
sovereigns, as they successively succumbed, he permitted 
the title of counts. True to his own and his father’s 
understanding with the pope, he invariably insisted on 
baptism as the sign of submission, punishing with ap- 
palling barbanity any resistance, as on the occasion of the 
revolt, A.D 782, when, in cold blood, he beheaded in one 
day 4500 persons at Yerden Under such circumstances, 
it is not to be wondered at that clerical influence extended 
so fast , yet, rapid as was its development, the power of 
Charlemagne was more so. 

In .the church of St. Peter at Eome, on Christmas-day, 
A.D. 800, Pope Leo III, after the celebration of He is crowned 
the holy mysteries, suddenly placed on the head Emperor of 
of Charlemagne a diadem, amid the acclama- 
tions of the people, “ Long life and victory to Charles, the 
most pious Augustus, crowned by God, the great and 

2 B 2 
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pacific Emperor of tlie Eomans.” His head and body were 
anointed with the holy oil, and, as was done in the case of 
the Csesars, the pontiff himself saluted or adored him. In 
the coronation oath Charlemagne promised to maintai^n the 
privileges of the Church. 

The noble title of “Emperor of the West” was not 
inappropriate, for Charlemagne ruled in France, Spain, 
Italy, Germany, Hungary An inferior dignity 
liStSfioL would not have been equal to hi deserts. His 
pact with the princely munificence to St. Peter was worthy of 
papacy great occasion, and even in his minor acts 

he exhibited a just appreciation of his obligations to the 
apostle. He proceeded to make in his dominions such 
changes in the Church organization as the Italian policy 
required, substituting, for instance, the Gregorian for the 
Ambrosian chant, and, wherever his priests resisted, he took 
from them by force their antiphonaries. As an example 
to insubordinates he, at thb request of the pope, burnt 
some of the singers along with their books. 

The rapid growth of the power of Charlemagne, his 
overshadowing pre-eminence, and the subordinate position 
of the pope, who had really become his Italian lieutenant, 
are strikingly manifested by the event of image-worship in 
He declines West. On this, as we shall in another chapter 
jmage-wor- see, the popes had revolted from their ioono- 
clastic sovereigns of Constantinople. The second 
Council of Nicea had authorized image-worship, but the 
good sense of Charlemagne was superior to such idolatry. 
He openly expressed his disapproval, and even dictated a 
work against it — ^the Carolinian books. «The pope was 
therefore placed in a singular dilemma, for not only had 
image-worship been restored at Constantinople, and the 
original cause of the dispute removed, but the new pro- 
tector, Charlemagne, had himself embraced loonoolasm 
i3ut permits However, it was not without reason that the 
reiio-worshxp. pope at this time avoided the discussion, for a 
profitable sale of bones and relics, said to be those of saints, 
but in reality obtained from the catacombs of Kome, had 
arisen. To the barbarian people of the north these gloomy 
objects proved more acceptable than images of wood, and 
the traffic, though contemptible, was more honourable than 
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the slave-trade in vassals and peasant children which had 
been carried on with Jews and Mohammedans. Like all 
the great statesmen of antiquity, who were unable to 
comprehend the possibility of a highly civilized society 
without the existence of slavery, Charlemagne accepted 
that unfortunate condition as a political necessity, 
and attempted to draw from it as much benejdt respects 
as it was capable of yielding to the state. !From ® 
certain classes of slaves he appointed, by a system of 
apprenticeship, those who should be devoted to the 
mechanical arts and to trade It was, however, slavery 
and warfare which, during his own life, by making the 
possession of property among small proprietors an absolute 
disadvantage, prepared the way for that rapid dissolution 
of his empire so quickly occurring after his death. 

Yet, though Charlemagne thus accepted the existence of 
slavery as a necessary political evil, the evidences are not 
^vanting that he was desirous^ to check its abuses wherever 
he could. When the Italian dukes accused Pope TheEuro- 
Adnan of selling his vassals as slaves to the Sara- pean siave- 
cens, Charlemagne made inquiry into the matter, 
and, finding that transactions of the kind had occurred in 
the port of Civita Vecohia, though he did not choose to 
have so infamous a scandal made public, he ever afterwards 
withdrew his countenance from that pope. At that time a 
very extensive child slave-trade was carried on with the 
Saracens through the medium of the Jews, ecclesiastics as 
well as barons selling the children of their serfs. 

Though he never succeeded in learning how to write, 
no on^ appreciated better than Charlemagne the value of 
knowledge. He laboured assiduously for the elevation 
and enlightenment of his people. He collected 
together learned men ; ordered his clergy to turn SSrof" the 
their attention to letters ; established schools 
of religious music ; built noble palaces, churches, 
bridges ; transferred, foi^ the adornment of his capital, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, statues from Italy ; organized the profes- 
sions and trades of his^ cities, and gave to his towns a 
police. Well might he be solicitous that his state of the 
clergy should not only become more devout, but clergy, 
more learned. Yery few of them knew how tr> read, 
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scarcely any to write. Of tho first half of the eighth cen- 
tury, a period of great inteiest, since it includes the 
invasion of France by the Saracens, and their expulsion, 
there is nothing more than the most meagre annals ; the, 
clergy undeistood much better the use of the sword than 
that of the pen The schools of Charlemagne proved a 
failure, not through any fault of his, but because the ago 
had no demand for learning, and the Eoman pontiffs and 
their clergy, as far as they troubled themselves with any 
opinion about the matter, thought that knowledge was of 
more harm than good* 

The private life of Charlemagne was stained with great 
Tnvateiifeof immoralities and crimes He indulged in a 
Charlemagne polygamy Scarcely inferior to that of the khalifs, 
solacing himself with not less than nine wives and many 
concubines He sought to increase the circle of the former, 
or perhaps it should be said, considering the greatness of 
his statesmanship, to unit(5' the Eastern and Westein 
empires together by a marriage with the Empress Irene. 
This was that Irene who put out the eyes of her own son in 
the porphyry chamber at Constantinople. His fame 
extended into Asia. The Khalif Haroun al Easchid, A n. 
801, sent him from Bagdad the keys of our Saviour’s 
sepulchre as a mark of esteem from the Commander of the 
His relations ^^Q-ithful to the greatest of Christian kings, 
isvithtiie However, there was doubtless as much policy as 
Saracens esteem iu this, for the Asiatic khalifs perceived the 

advantage of a good understanding with the power that 
could control the emirs of Spain. Always bearing in mind 
his engagement with the papacy, that Eomaa Christianity 
should be enfoiced upon Europe wherever his influence 
could reach, he remorselessly carried into execution the 
penalty of death that he had awarded to the crimes of, 1, re- 
fusing baptism ; 2, false pretence of baptism ; 3, relapse to 
idolatry, 4, the murder of a priest or bishop ; 5, human 
sacrifice ; 6, eating meat in Len^ To the pagan German 
his sword was a grim, but a convincing missionary. To 
*the last he observed a savage fidelity to his bond. Ho 
died A.D. 814. 

Such was the compact that had been established between 
the Church and the State. As might be expected, the 
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succeeding tiansactions exhibit an alternate piepondeiance 
of one and of the other, and the degradation of both in 
the end. Scaicely was Charlemagne dead ere 
the imbecile character of his son and successor, events after 
Louis the Pious» gave the Church her oppor- 
tunity. By the expulsion of his father’s numerous 
concubines and mistresses, the scandals of the palace were 
revealed. I have not the opportunity to relate in detail 
how this monarch disgracefully humiliated himself before 
the Church; how, under his weak government, the slave- 
trade greatly incieased; how every shore, and, indeed^ 
every country that could be reached through a navigable 
river, was open to the ravages of pirates, the Northmen 
extending their maraudings even to the capture of great 
cities , how, in strong contrast with the social decomposition 
into which Europe was falling. Spam, under her Moham- 
medan rulers, was becoming lich, populous, and great; 
how, on the east, the Huns and-Avars, ceasing their ravages, 
accepted Christianity, and, under their diversity of interests 
the nations that had been bound together by Charlemagne 
separated into two divisions — ^Erench and German — and 
civil wars between them ensued , how, through the folly 
of the clergy, who vainly looked for protection from relics 
instead of the sword, the Saracens ranged uncontrolled all 
over the south, and came within an hair’s-breadth of cap- 
turing Eome itself, how France, at this time, had literally 
become a theocracy, the clergy absorbing everything that 
was worth having; how the pope, trembling at home, 
nevertheless maintained an external power by interfering 
with domesti(> Me, as in the quarrel with King Lothaire 
II. and his wife; how Italy, France, and Germany became, 
as Africa and Syria had once been, full of miracles ; how, 
through these means the Church gettmg the advantage, 
John Vin. thought it expedient to assert his right of dis- 
posing of the imperial crown in the case of Charles the Bald 
(^the imperial supremacy that Charlemagne had obtained 
in reality implied the eventual supremacy of the pope); 
how an opportumty which occurred for reconstructing the 
empire of the West under Charles the Fat was thwarted 
by the imbecility of that sovereign, an imbecility so great 
that his nobles were obliged to depose him ; how, thereupon* 
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a mimber of new kingdoms arose, and Europe fell, by aii 
inevitable necessity, into a political chaos, how, since 
there was thus no protecting government, each great 
landowner had to protect himself, and the rightfulness* 
of private war became recognised , how, -flirough this evil 
state, the strange consequence ensued of a great increase 
in the population, it becoming the interest of every lord tO' 
raise as many peasants as he could, offering his lands on 
peisonal service, the value of an estate being determined 
by the number of retainers it could furnish, and hence 
arose the feudal system , how the monarchical principle, 
once again getting the superiority, asserted its power 
in Germany in Henry the Eowler and his descendants, the- 
three Othos ; how, by these great monarchs, the subjection 
of Italy was accomplished, and the morality of the German 
clergy vindicated by their attempts at the reformation of 
the papacy, which fell to the last degree of degradation, 
becoming, in the end, an ap][fanage of the Counts of Tuscu- 
lum, and, shameful to be said, in some instances given by 
prostitutes to their paramours or illegitimates, in some, to 
mere boys of precociously dissolute life , before long, a.d. 
1045, it was actually to be sold for money. We have now 
approached the close of a thousand years fiom the birth 
of Christ ; the evil union of the Church and State, their 
nvalnes, their intrigues, their quarrels, had produced an 
inevitable result, doing the same in the West that they 
had done in the East , disorganizing the political system, 
and ending in a universal social demoralization The 
absorption of small properties into large estates steadily 
increased the number of slaves, where there <iiad once been 
Social condi- many free families, there was now found only a 
tion ofEurope man. Even of this class the number dimi- 
nished by the same process of absorption, until there were 
sparsely scattered here and there abbots and counts with 
enormous estates worked by herds of slaves, whose nui^bers, 
since sometimes one man posseted more than 20,000 of 
them, might deceive us, if we did not consider the vast 
surface over which they were spread. Examined in that 
way, the West of Europe proves to have been covered with 
forests, here and there dotted with a convent or a town. 
From those countiies, once full of the splendid evidences 
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of Roman civilization, mankind was fast disappeaiing. 
There was no political cause, until at a later time, when 
the feudal system was developed, for calling men into 
existence. Whenever there was a partial peace, there was 
no oocasiop. for thfe multiplication of men heyond the inten- 
tion of extracting from them the largest possible revenue, 
a condition implying their destruction. Soon even the 
necessity for legislation ceased , events were left to take 
their own course. Through the influence of the monks the 
military spirit declined , a vile fetiohism of factitious relics, 
which were working miracles in all directions, constituted 
the individual piety. Whoever died without bequeathing 
a part of his property to the Church, died without confes- 
sion and the sacraments, and forfeited Christian burial. 
Trial by battle, and the ordeals of fire and boiling water, 
determined mnocence or guilt in those accused of crimes* 
Between places at no great distance apart intercommunica- 
tion ceased, or, at most, was c^ried on as in the times of 
the Trojan War, by the pedlar travelling with his packs. 

In these deplorable days there was abundant reason to 
adopt the popular expectation that the end of Expected end 
all things was at hand, and that the year 1000 of the woiid, 
would witness the destruction of the world. 

Society was dissolving, the human race was disappearing, 
and with difficulty the melancholy rums of ancient civili- 
zation could be traced Such was the issue of the second 
attempt at the union of political and ecclesiastical 
power. In a former chapter we saw what it had 
been in the East, now we have found what it 
was inc'the We^t. Inaugurated in selfishness, ^ 
it strengthens itself by violence, is perpetuated by 
Ignorance, and yields as its inevitable result, social ruin. 

And while things were thus going to wreck in the state, 
it was no better in the Church. The ill-omened unioia 
between them was bearing its only possible fruit, disgrace? 
to botli— a solemn warning^to all future ages 

3d. This brings me to the third and remaining topic I 
proposed to consider in this chapter, to determine value of the 
the actual religious value ofi^the system in pro- system 
cess of being foiced upon Europe, using, for from the liveR 
the purpose, that which must be admitted as the of popes 
best test — the private lives of the popes. 
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To some it miglit soem, considering the inteiests of 
religion alone, desirable to omit all biographical reference 
to the popes, but this cannot be done with 
i^efem^to jnstioe to the subject. The essential principle 

biography of the papacy, that the Eoman pontiff is the 
o e popes Chnst upon earth, necessarily obtiudes 

his personal relations upon us How shall we understand 
his faith unless we see it illustrated in his life ^ Indeed, 
the unhappy character of those relations was the inciting 
cause of the movements in Germany, France, and England, 
^ending in the extinction of the papacy as an actual political 
power, movements to be understood only through a suffi- 
cient knowledge of the private lives and opinions of the 
popes. It is well, as far as possible, to abstain from 
burdening systems with the imperfections of individuals. 
In this case they are inseparably interwoven. The signal 
peculiarity of the papacy is that, though its history may 
be imposing, its biography«is infamous. I shall, however, 
forbear to speak of it in this latter respect more than the 
occasion seems necessarily to require ; shall pass in silence 
some of those cases which would profoundly shock my 
religious reader, and therefore restrict myself to the ages 
between the middle of the eighth and the middle of the 
eleventh centuries, excusing myself to the impartial critic 
by the apology that these were the ages with which I have 
been chiefly concerned in this chapter. 

On the death of Pope Paul I, who had attained the 
pontificate a.d. 757, the Duke of Nepi compelled some 
The popes bishops to consecrate Constantine, one of his 
ironxAD 757 brothers, as pope, but more legiitimate*eleotors 
subsequently, A.n. 768, choosing Stephen IV., the usurper 
and his adherents were severely punished ; the eyes of Con- 
stantine were put out , the tongue of the Bishop Theodorus 
was amputated, and he was left in a dungeon to expire in 
the agonies of thirst. The nephews of Pope Adrian seized 
his successor, Pope Leo III., a d. 795, in the street, and, 
forcing him into a neighbouring church, attempted to put 
out his eyes and cut out his tongue ; at a later period, this 
pontiff trying to suppress a conspiracy to depose him, 
Borne became the scene of rebellion, murder, and con- 
flagration. His successor, Stephen Y., A.n. 816, was 
ignominiously driven from the city his successor, Paschal 
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I , was accused of Hindmg and murdering two ecclesiastics 
in tbe Lateran Palace, it was necessary tliat imperial 
commissioners sHould investigate the matter, but the pope 
died, after having exculpated himself by oath before thirty 
bishops. John ^IIL, a.d. 872, unable to resist the 
Mohammedans, was compelled to pay them tribute ; the 
Bishop of !N'aples, maintaining a secret alliance with them, 
icceived his shaie of the plunder they collected. Him 
John excommunicated, nor would he give him absolution 
unless he would betray the chief Mohammedans and 
assassinate others himself. There was an ecclesiastical 
conspiracy to murder the pope , some of the treasures of 
the Church were seized , and the gate of St Pancrazia was 
opened with false keys, to admit the Saracens into the city. 
Pormosus, who had been engaged in these transactions, 
and excommunicated as a conspirator for the murder of 
John, was subsequently elected pope, ad. 891; he was 
succeeded by Boniface YI-, a d. <896, who had been deposed 
from the diaconate, and again from the priesthood, for his 
immoral and lewd life By Stephen VII., who followed, 
the dead body of Pormosus was taken from the giavo. 
clothed in the papal habiliments, propped up in a chaii, 
tried before a council, and the preposterous and in- 
decent scene completed by cutting off three of the fingers 
of the corpse and casting it into the Tiber , but Stephen 
himself was destined to exemplify how low the papacy had 
fallen, he was thrown into prison and strangled. In 
the course of five years, from a.d. 896 to a.d. 900, five 
popes were consecrated. Leo Y., who succeeded in a.d. 904, 
was in* less than two months thrown into prison by 
Christopher, one of his chaplains, who usurped his place, 
and who, in his turn, was shortly expelled from Eome by 
Sergius III., who, by the aid of a military force, seized the 
pontificate, a.d. 905. This man, according to the testimony 
of the times, lived in criminal intercourse with the cele- 
brated'^ prostitute Theodora, who, with her daughters 
Marozia and Theodora, also prostitutes, exercised an extra- 
ordinary control over him. The love of Theodora was 
also shared by John X.* she gave him first the arch- 
bishopric of Eavenna, and then translated him to Eome, 
A.D. 915, as pope. John was not unsuited to the times ; he 
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organized a confederacy wliicli perhaps prevented Eome 
Irom being captured by the Saracens, and the world was 
astonished and edified by the appearance of this warlike 
pontiff at the head of his troops. By the love of Theodora, 
as was said, he had maintained himself’in the papacy for 
fourteen years, by the intrigues and hatred of her daughter 
Marozia he was overthrown. She surprised him in the 
Lateran Palace , killed his brother Peter before his face ; 
threw him into prison, where he soon died, smothered, as 
was asserted, with a pillow. After a short interval 
Marozia made her own son pope as John XI., a.d. 931. 
Many affirmed that Pope Sergius was his father, ,but she 
herself inclined to attribute him to her husband Alberic, 
whose brother Guido she subsequently married. Another 
of her sons, Alberic, so called from his supposed fathbr, 
jealous of his brother John, cast him and their mother 
Marozia into prison. After a time Alberio’s son was elected 
pope, A.D. 956, he assumed the title of John XII, the 
amorous Marozia thus having given a son and a grandson 
to the papacy. John was only nineteen years old when he 
thus became the head of Christendom. His reign was 
characterized by the most shocking immoralities, so that 
the Emperor Otho I. was compelled by the German clergy 
to interfere. A synod was summoned for his trial in the 
Church of St. Peter, before which it appeared that J ohn 
had received bribes for the consecration of bishops, that he 
had ordained one who was but ten years old, and had 
performed that ceremony over another in a stable , he was 
charged with incest with one of his father’s concubines, 
and with so many adulteries that the Lat^an Palace had 
become a brothel , he put out the eyes of one ecclesiastic 
and castrated another, both dying in consequence of their 
injuries ; he was given to drunkenness, gambling, and the- 
invocation of Jupiter and Venus. When cited to appear 
before the council, he sent word that “ he had gi^e out 
hunting;” and to the fathers who remonstrated with him, he 
threatemngly remarked “ that Judas, as well as the other 
disciples, received from his master the power of binding 
and loosing, but that as soon as he proved a traitor to the 
common cause, the only power he retained was that of 
binding his own neck.” Hereupon he was deposed, and 
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Leo YIII elected in Ms stead, ad. 963 , ’bnt subsequently 
getting the upper band, be seized bis antagonists, cut o& 
tbe band of one, tbe nose, finger, tongue of others His life 
was eventually brought tc an end by tbe vengeance of a 
man whose wife ISe bad seduced 

After such details it is almost needless to allude to tbe 
annals of succeeding popes, to relate that John XIII. 
was strangled in prison, that Boniface VII. imprisoned 
Benedict VII., and killed him by starvation; that John 
XIV. was secretly put to death in tbe dungeons of tbe 
Castle of St. Angelo; that tbe corpse of Boniface was 
dragged by tbe populace through tbe streets Tbe 
sentiment of reverence for tbe sovereign pontiff, nay, 
even of respect, bad become extinct in Eome , throughout 
Europe tbe clergy were so shocked at tbe state of things, 
that, in their indignation, they began to look wntb appro- 
bation on tbe intention of tbe Emperor Otbo to take from 
tbe Italians tbeir privilege of appointing tbe successor of 
St. Peter, and confine it to bis own family. But bis 
kinsman, Gregory V , whom be placed on the pontifical 
throne, was very soon compelled by tbe Eomans to fly , 
bis excommunications and religious thunders were turned 
into derision by them, they were too well acquainted 
with tbe true nature of those terrors; they were living 
behind tbe scenes A terrible punishment awaited tbe 
Anti-pope John XVI. Otbo returned into Italy, seized 
him, put out bis eyes, cut off bis nose and tongue, and 
sent him through tbe streets mounted on an ass, with his 
face to tbe tail, and a wine-bladder on bis bead. It 
seemed** impossible that things could become worse; yet 
Eome bad still to see Benedict IX., ad. 1033, a boy of 
less than twelve years, raised to tbe apostolic throne. Of 
this pontiff, one of bis successors, Victor III , declared 
ibat Ms life was so shameful, so foul, so execrable, that be 
sbuddgred to describe it. He ruled like a captain of 
banditti rather than a prelate. Tbe people at The papacy 
last, unable to bear bis adulteries, homicides, i>ougEtat 
and abominations any longer, rose agamst nim. 1045 , by 
In despair of maintaining bis position, be put G^regory vi 
up tbe papacy to auction It was bought by a presbyter 
named John, who became Gregory VI., a,d 1046. 
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More than a tlLOusand years had elapsed since the hirfch of 
our Saviour, and such was the condition of Eome. Well may 
Conclusion historian shut the annals of those times in 

respectingthis disgust ; well may the heart of the Christian 
biography Within him at such a caMogue of hideous 

crimes. Well may he ask, Were these the vicegerents of God 
upon earth — these, who had truly reached that goal beyond 
which the last effort of human wickedness cannot pass ^ 

Not until several centuries after these events did public 
opinion come to the true and philosophical con- 
soph?cii ’ elusion — ^the total rejection of the divine claims 

laStained* papacy. For a time the evils were attri- 

buted to the manner of the pontifical election, 
as if that could by any possibility influence the descent 
of a power which claimed to be supernatural and under 
the immediate care of God The manner of election was 
this. The Eoman ecclesiastics recommended a candidate 
The evils to the College of* Cardinals , their choice had to 
ratified by the populace of Eome, and, after 
pap3i\iec-° that, the emperor must give his approval. There 
tion, were thus to be brought into agreement the 

machinations of the lower ecclesiastics, the intrigues of 
the cardinals, the clamours of the rabble of Eome, and the 
policy of the emperor. Such a system must inevitably 
break to pieces with its own incongruities. Though we 
may wonder that men failed to see that it was merely a 
human device, we cannot wonder that the emperors 
perceived the necessity of taking the appointments into 
iheir own hands, and that Gregory YII. was resolved to 
confine it to the College of Cardinals, to -fte exclusion of 
the emperor, the Eoman people, and even of the rest of 
Christendom — an attempt in which he succeeded. 

No one can study the development of the Italian ecclesi- 
astical power without discovering how completely it 
Human ongm depended on human agency, too often on human 
of the papacy passion and intrigues ; how completely wanting 
it was of any mark of the Divine construction and care — 
the offspring of man, not of God, and therefore bearing 
upon it the lineaments of human passions, human virtues, 
and human sins 
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DIGBESSION ON THE PASSAGE OF THE AEABIANS 
TO THEIE AGE OF EEASON. 

INFLUEN’OE OF MEDICAL IDEAS THEODGH THE NESTORIANS AND JEWS. 

77ie intellectual Development of the Arabians is guided by the Nestor lans 
and the Jews, and is in the Medical Direction — The Basis of this 
Alliance is theological ^ 

Antagonism of the Byzantine System to Scientific Medicine — Suppres- 
sion of the Asclepions. — Their Beplacement by Miracle-cure — Tlu 
resulting Superstition and Ignorance 
Affiliation of the Arabians with the Nestorians and Jews 
Isi The Nestor lans, their Persecutions, and the Diffusion of then Sec- 
tarian Ideas — They inherit the old Greek Medimne 
Sub-digression on Greek Medicine — The Asclepions — Philosophical 
Importance of Bippocrates, who separates Medicine from Religion — - 
The School 0 } Onidos — Its Suppression by Constantine 
Sub-digression on Egyptian Medicine, — It is founded on Anatomy and 
Physiology — Dissections and Vivisections — The Cheat Alexandrian 
Physicians. 

2nd The Jewish Physicians — Their Emancipation from Superstition — 
They found Colleges and promote Science and Letters 
The conUmporary pendency to Magic, Necromancy^ the Black Art, — The 
Philosopher’’ 8 Stone, Elixir of Life, etc. 

The Arabs originate scientific Chemistry — Discover the strong Acids, 
Phosphorus, etc — Their geological Ideas — Apply Chemistry to the 
Practice of Medicine — Approach of the Conflict between the Saracenie 
material and the European supernatural System, 

The iJiilitary operations of tlie AraHans, described in 
Chapter XL, overthrew th^ Byzantine political 
system, prematurely closing the Age of Faith the influence 
in the East, their intellectual procedure gave 
rise to an equally important result, being des- 
tined, in the end, to close the Age of Faith in the West* 
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The Saracens not only destioyed the Italian offshoot, they 
also impressed characteristic lineaments on the Age of 
Keason in Europe. 

Events so important make it necessary for me to tnin 
aside from the special desoiiption of Eni^pean intellectual 
advancement, and offer a digression on the passage of the 
Arabians to their Age of Eeason. It is impossible for us 
to understand then’ action in the great drama about to be 
performed unless we understand the character they had 
assumed. 

In a few centuries the fanatics of Mohammed had 
Tbeinnteiiec- altogether changed their appearance. Great 
tu^progiess philosophers, physicians, mathematicians, astro- 
nomers, alchemists, grammarians, had arisen among them 
Letters and science, in all their various departments, weie 
cultivated 

A nation stirred to its piofoundest depths by warlike 
emigration, and therefore ^leady to make, as soon as it 
reaches a period of repose, a rapid intellectual 
advance, may owe the path in which it is about 
Nestonans to pass to those who are in the position of 

and Jews pointing it out, or of ofSciating as teachers. 

The teachers of the Saracens were the Nestorians and 
the Jews. 

It has been remarked that Arabian science emerged out 
of medicine, and that in its cultivation physicians took 
the lead, its beginnings being in the pursuit of alchemy. 

In this chapter I have to describe the origin of 
tmcprogress these facts, and therefore must consider the 
state of Greek and Egyptian^ medioipe, and 
relate how, wherever the Byzantine system could 
reach, true medical philosophy was displaced by relic 
and shrine-curmg ; and how it was, that while European 
ideas were in all directions reposing on the unsubstantial 
basis of the supernatural, those of the Saracens were 
resting on the solid foundation of a material support. 

When the Arabs conquered? Egypt, their conduct was 
that of bigoted fanatics , it justified the accusation made 
by some against them, that they burned the Alexandrian 
library for the purpose of heating the baths. But scarcely 
^ere they settled in their new dominion when they 
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iicxliibited an extraoi dinary change At once they became 

lovers and zealous cultivators of learning. 

The Arab power bad extended in two directions, and 
bad been snbmitted to two influences. In Asia it bad 
been exposed toiifcbe Nestorians, in^Afi^ica to the Jews, 
both of whom bad suffered persecution at the causes of 
bands of tbe Byzantine government, apparently 
for tbe same opinion as that wbicb bad now tonansaud 
•establisbed itself by tbe sword of Mobammed. 

Tbe doctrine of tbe unity of God was tbeir common point 
of contact On tbis they could readily affiliate, and bold 
in common detestation tbe trinitarian power at Constan- 
tinople. He wbo is suffering tbe penalties of tbe law as a 
beretic, or wbo is pursued by judicial persecution as 
a misbeliever, will readily consort witb others reputed to 
cherish similar infidelities. Brought into unison in Asia 
witb tbe Nestorians, and in Africa with the Alexandrian 
Jews, tbe Arabians became ^enthusiastic admirers of 
learning. 

Not that there was between tbe three parties thus 
coalescing a complete harmony of sentiment in tbe theolo- 
gical direction ; for, though tbe Nestorians and tbe Jews 
were willing to accept one-balf of tbe Arabian 
dogma, that there is but one God, they could ^comos\heir 
not altogether commit themselves to tbe other, 
that Mobammed is bis Prophet. Perhaps 
estrangement on tbis point might have arisen, but 
fortunately a remarkable circumstance opened tbe way for 
a complete understanding between them. Almost from 
the begmning the Nestorians bad devoted themselves to 
tbe study of medicine, and bad paid much attention to tbe 
structure and diseases of tbe body of man; tbe Jews bad 
long^ produced distinguished physicians. These medical 
studies presented, therefore, a neutral ground on which 
tbe three parties could intellectually unite in harmony ; 
and so •thoroughly did tbe Arabians affiliate with these 
their teachers, that they acquired from them a cbaractei^- 
istic mental physiognomy. Tbeir physicians were their 
great philosophers , tbeir medical colleges were tbeir foci 
of learning. While tbe Byzantines obHterated science in 
theology, the Saracens illuminated it by medicine. 

VOL. I. 2 G 
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Wiien CorLstantine tHe Great and Ms successors, under 
ecclesiastical influence, iiad declared themselves the enemies- 
Byzantine woi’ldlj learning, it became necessary for the 
suppression of clergy to assume the duty of seeing to the 
medicine. piiysioal as well as the religieus condition of 
the people. It was unsuited to the state of things that 
physicians, whose philosophical tendencies inclined them 
to the pagan party, should be any longer endured. Their 
education in the Asclepions imparted to them ideas in 
♦opposition to the new policy. An edict of Constantine 
suppressed those establishments, ample provision being, 
however, made for replacing them by others more agree- 
able to the genius of Christianity. Hospitals and 
benevolent organizations were founded in the chief cities^ 
Substitution nchly endowed with money and lands 

of public In these merciful undertakings the empress- 
chanties. mother, Helena, was distinguished, her example 
being followed by many high-born ladies. The heart oi 
women, wMch is naturaUy open to the desolate and afflicted,, 
soon gives active expression to its sympathies when it is 
sanctified by Christian faith. In this, its legitimate 
direction, Christianity could display its matchless bene- 
volence and charities. Organizations were introduced 
upon the most extensive and varied scale ; one had charge 
of foundlings, another of orphans, another of the poor, we 
have already alluded to the parabolani or visitors, and of 
the manner in which they were diverted from their 
original intent 

But, noble as were these charities, they laboured under 
an essential defect in having substitute(jL for eijucated 
physicians well-meaning but unskilful ecclesiastics The 
destruction of the Asclepions was not attended by any 
suitably extensive measures for insuring professional educa- 
Graduaifaii "wexe placed in the bene- 

into miracle- volent institutions were, at the best, rathei' 
cure. under the care of kind nurses than un^r the 

advice of physicians ; and the Consequences are seen in the 
gradually increasing credulity and imposture of succeeding 
ages, until, at length, there was an almost universal 
reliance on miraculous interventions. Fetiches, said to be 
the relics of saints, but no better than those of tropical 
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Africa, were believed to cure every disorder To tlio 
shrines of saints crowds repaired as they had at one time 
to the temples of jEsculapins. The worshippers remained, 
though, the name of the divinity was changed. 

Scarcely wei% the Asclepions closed, the schools o^ 
XDhilosophy prohibited, the libraries dispersed 
or destroyed, learning branded as magic or ShoSsof 
]Dunished as treason, philosophers driven into 
exile and as a class exterminated, when it became ^ ^ ^ 

apparent that a void had been created which it was in- 
cumbent on the victors to fill Among the great prelates, 
who was there to stand in the place of those men whose 
achievements had glorified the human race ^ Who was to 
succeed to Archimedes, Hipparchus, Euclid, Herophilus, 
Eratosthenes ^ who to Plato and Aristotle ’ The quackeries 
of miracle-cure, shrine-cure, relic-cure, were destined to 
eclipse the genius of Hippocrates, and nearly two thousand 
years to intervene between Ai^himedes and Newton, nearly 
seventeen hundred between Hipparchus and Kepler. A 
dismal interval of almost twenty centuries parts Hero, 
whose first steam-engine revolved in the Serapion, from 
James Watt, who has revolutionized the industry of the 
world. What a fearful blanks Yet not a blank, for it 
had its products — hundreds of patristic folios filled with 
obsolete speculation, oppressing the shelves of antique 
libraries, enveloped in dust, and awaiting the worm. 

Never was a more disastrous policy adopted than the 
Byzantine suppression of profane learning. It its deplorable 
is scarcely possible now to realize the mental 
degradation pnoduced when that system was at its height, 
Many of the noblest philosophical and scientific works of 
antiquity disappeared from the language in which they 
had been written, and were only recovered, for the use of 
later and better ages, from translations which the Saracens 
had made into Arabic. The insolent assumption of wisdf^m. 
by thBse who held the s'^ord crushed every intellectual ' 
aspiration. Yet, though triumphant for a time, this policy 
necessarily contained the seeds of its own ignominious 
destruction. A day must inevitably come when so grievous 
a wrong to the human race must bo exposed, and exe- 
crated, and punished — a day in which the poems of Homer 

2 c 2 
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imglit once more Tdo read, tlie immortal statues of tlie Greek 
insecurity of sculptois find worsMppers, and the demonstra- 
the Byzantine tions of Eiiolid a consenting intellect. But tnat 
system unfortunate, that audacious policy of usurpation 
once entered upon, there was no going b£4?k. He who is 
infallible must needs be immutable. In its very nature the 
action implied compulsion, compulsion implied the posses- 
sion of power, and the whole policy insured an explosion 
the moment that the means of compression should be weak. 

It IS said that when the Saracens captured Alexandria, 
their victorious general sent to the khalif to know his 
jileasure respecting the library. The answer was in the 
spirit of the age. “ If the books be confirmatory of the 
Bigotry of the Korau, they are superfluous; if contradictory, 
first Saracens they are pernicious. Let them be burnt.’’ At 
this moment, to all human appearance, the Mohammedan 
autocrat was on the point of joining in the evil policy of 
the Byzantine sovereign. B^t fortunately it was but the 
impulse of a moment, rectified forthwith, and a noble 
course of action was soon pursued. The Arab incorporated 
into his literature the wisdom of those he had conquered. 
ThenoWer conceding to knowledge a free and un- 

poiicysoon embarrassed career, and, instead of repressing, 
pursued eucouxaging to the utmost all kinds of learning, 
did the Koran take any harm^ It was a high statesman- 
ship which, almost from the beginning of the impulse from 
Mecca, bound down to a narrow, easily comprehended, and 
easily expressed dogma the exacted b^ief, and in all other 
particulars let the human mind go free. 

In the preceding paragraphs I have criticised the pourse 
of events, condemning or applauding the actions and the 
actors as circumstances seem to require, herein following 
the usual course, which implies that men can control 
afiairs, and that tlie agent is to be held responsible for his 
deed. We have, however, only to consider the 
-Sfsefofthe couTso of our own lives to be satisfied t« how 
piec^g limited an extent su^ is the case. We are, as 
-we offcen say, the creatures of circumstances. In 
that expression there is a higher philosophy than might 
at fiist sight appear. Our actions are not the pur© and 
^mingled results of our desires ; they are the offspring of 
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many various and mixed conditions. In lliat winch seems 
to he the most voluntary decision there enters much 
that is altogether involuntary — more, perhaps, than we 
generally \supp^ose. And, in like manner, those vrho 
are imagined to have exercised an irresponsible and 
spontaneous influence in determining public policy, and 
thereby fixing the fate of nations, will be found, when we 
understand their position more correctly, to have been the 
creatures of circumstances altogether independent and 
irrespective of them — ciicumstances which they never 
created, of whose influence they only availed themselves 
They were placed in a current which drifted them 
iiresistibly along 

From this more accurate point of view we should there- 
fore consider the course of these events, recognizing the 
principle that the ajBFairs of men pass forward in a 
determinate way, expanding and unfolding themselves. 
And hence we see that the things of which we have spoken 
as though they were matters of choice were, in reality, 
forced upon their apparent authors by the necessity of the 
times. But, in truth, they should be considered as the 
presentations of a certain phase of life which nations in 
their onward course sooner or later assume. In the in- 
dividual, how well wo know that a sober moderation of 
action, an appropriate gravity of demeanour, belong to the 
mature period of life ; a change from the wanton wilful- 
ness of youth, which may be ushered in, or its beginning 
marked, by many accidental incidents : in one perhaps by 
domestic bereavements, in another by the loss of fortune, 
in a^third ill health. We are correct enough in 
imputing to such trials the change of character, but wo 
never deceive ourselves by supposing that it would have 
failed to take place had those incidents not occurred. 
There runs an irresistible destiny in the midst of all these 
vicis^tudes. 

We may therefore be S9*isfi.ed that, whatever may have 
been the particular form of the events of which succession of 
we have had occasion to speak, their order of aifairs deter- 
succession was a matter of destiny, and altogether 
beyond the reach of any individual. We may condemn 
the Byzantine monaichs, or applaud the Arabian khalifs — 
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our blame and our praise must be set at tbeir proper value. 
Europe was passing from its Age of Inquiry to its Age of 
Eaitb. In sucb a transition the predestined underlies the 
voluntary. There are analogies between the^ life of a 
nation and that of an individual, who, though 'he may bo 
in one respect the maker of his own fortunes for happiness oi 
for misery, for good or for evil, though he remains here oi 
goes there, as his inclinations prompt, though he does thih 
or abstains from that as he chooses, is nevertheless held 
fast by an inexorable fate — a fate which brought him into 
the world involuntarily so far as he was concerned, which 
presses h im forward through a definite career, the stages of 
which are absolutely invariable— infancy, childhood, youth 
maturity, old age, with all their characteristic actions and 
passions, and which removes him from the scene at the 
appointed time, in most cases against his will. So also it 
is with nations; the voluntary is only the outward 
semblance, covering, but hardly hiding the predetermined 
Over the events of life we may have control, but none 
whatever over the law of its progress. There is a 
geometry that applies to nations, an equation of their 
curve of advance. That no mortal man can touch. 

We have now to examine in what manner the glimmer- 
ing lamp of knowledge was sustained when it was all but 
ready to die out. By the Arabians it was 
^iTnceinits handed down to us. The grotesque forms of 
btageofsor- gome of those who took charge of it are not 
without interest. They exhibit a strange 
mixtuie of the Neoplatonist, the Pantheist, the Moham- 
medan, the Christian. In such untoward^times, it was 
perhaps needful that the strongest passions of men 
should be excited and science stimulated by inquiries for 
methods of turning lead into gold, or of prolonging life 
indefinitely. We have now to deal with the philosopher’s 
stone, the elixir vitse, the powder of projection, magical 
mirrors, perpetual lamps, the transmutation of metaK. In 
smoky caverns under ground, Vhere the great work is 
stealthily carried on, the alchemist and his familiar are 
busy with their alembics, oucurbites, and pelicans, main 
taining their fires for so many years that salamanders are 
asserted to be bom in them. 
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Experimental science was tlms restored, tiiongli under a 
very strange aspect, by the Arabians. Already it dis- 
plaj'ed its connexion with medicine — a connexion derived 
from the influence of the Nestorians and the Jews It is 
necessary for u^ to consider briefly tbe relations of eacb, 
and of the Nestorians first. 

In Chapter IX. we have related the rivalries of Cyiil, 
the Bishop of Alexandria, and Nestorius, the Bishop of 
Constantinople. The theological point of their The Nes- 
<iuarrel was whether it is right to regard the Dorians 
Virgin Mary as the mother of God. To an Egyptian still 
tainted with ancient superstition, there was nothing 
shocking in such a doctrine. His was the country of Isis 
St. Cyril, who is to be looked upon as a mere ecclesiastical 
demagogue, found his purposes answered by adopting it 
without any scruple. But in Greece there still remained 
traces of the old philosophy ^ A recollection of the ideas 
•of Plato had not altogether died out. There were some by 
Avhom it was not possible for the Egyptian doctrine to be 
received. Such, perhaps, was Nestonus, whose sincerity 
was finally approved by an endurance of persecutions, by 
his sufferings, and his death. He and his followers, 
insisting on the plain inference of the last verse of the first 
chapter of St. Matthew, together with the fifty-fifth and 
fifty-sixth verses of the thirteenth of the same Gospel, 
could never be brought to an acknowledgment of the 
perpetual virginity «f the new queen of heaven. 

We have described the issue of the Council of thevirgSty 
Ephesus: tl^ Egyptian faction gained the 
victory, the aid of court females being called in, 
and Nestorius, being deposed from his office, was driven, 
with his friends, into exile. The philosophical tendency 
of the vanquished was soon indicated by their actions. 
While their leader was tormented in an African oasis, 
man^ of them emigrated to the Euphrates, and founded th^ 
Chaldggan Church. Under its auspices the college at 
Edessa, with several connected schools, arose. In these 
were translated into Syriac many Greek and Latin works, 
as those of Aristotle and Pliny. It was the Nestorians 
who, in connexion with the Jews, founded the medical 
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coEege of BjondesalDoxir, and first instituted a system of 
They begin to academical honours which has descended to 
cultivate our times It was the Nestorians who were not 
medicine permitted by the khalifs the fre^ exercise of 

their religion, but even intrusted with lihe education of 
the children of the great Mohammedan families, a liber- 
ality in striking contrast to the fanaticism of Europe. 
rhe Arabs Khalif Alxaschid went so far as even to 

affiliate with place all his pubhc schools under the super- 
them intendence of John Masue, one of that sect. 

Under the auspices of these learned men the Arabian 
academies were furnished with translations of Greek 
authors, and vast libraries were collected in Asia. 

Through this connexion with the Arabs, Nestoriaii- 
Their great missionaries found means to disseminate their 
spread m the form of Christianity all over Asia, as far as* 
Malabar and China. The successful intrigues of 
the Egyptian politicians at» Ephesus had no infiuence in, 
those remote countries, the Asiatic churches of the Nestorian 
and Jacobite persuasions outnumbering eventually all the* 
European Christians of the Greek and Eoman churches 
combined. In later times the papal government has made 
great exertions to bring about an understanding with 
them, but in vain. 

The expulsion of this party from Constantinople was- 
accomphshed by the same persons and policy concerned in 
destroying philosophy in Alexandria St Cyril was the 
and persecu- I’^presentative of an illiter^lite and unscrupulous, 
tionsmthe faction that had come into the possession of 
power through intrigues with the^^emales'^f the 
imperial court, and bribery of eunuchs and parasites. 
The same spirit that had murdered Hypatia tormented 
Nestorius to death. Of the contending parties, one was 
respectable and had a tincture of learning, the other 
ignorant, and not hesitating at the employment of brute 
^ force, deportation, assassination. Unfortunately for the 
world, the unscrupulous party carried the day. 

By their descent, the Nestorians had become the 
They inherit depositaries of the old Greek medical science* 
the old Greek Its great names they revered. They collected, 
medicine. utmost assiduity, whatever works 
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remained on medical topics, whether of a Gieek oi Alex- 
andrian origin, from the writings of Hippocrates, called, 
with affectionate veneration by his successors, “ The 
Divine Oldman,” down to those of the Ptolemaic school. 

Greek mediciile arose in the temples of iEsculapius, 
whither the sick were in the habit of resorting for the 
assistance of the god. It does not appear that any fee 
was exacted for the celestial advice; but the 
gratitude of the patient was frequently displayed Se?k m<>- 
by optional gifts, and votive tablets presented 
to the temple, setting forth the circumstances ^ 
of the case, were ol value to those disposed to enter 
on medical studies. The Asclepions thus became both 
hospitals and schools. They exercised, from their posi- 
tion, a tendency to incorporate medical and ecclesiastical 
pursuits At this time it was universally believed that 
every sickness was due to the anger of some offended god, 
and especially was this supposed to be the case in epidemics 
and plagues. Such a paralyzing notion was necessarily 
inconsistent with any attempt at the relief of communities 
by the exercise of sanitaiy measures. In our times it is 
still difficult to remove from the minds of the illiterate 
classes this ancient opinion, or to convince them that 
under such visitations we ought to help ourselves, and 
not expect lelief by penance and supplications, unless we 
join therewith rigorous personal, domestic, municipal 
cleanliness, fresh air, and light. The theological Hippocrates 
doctrine of the natuife of disease indicated its 
means of cure. For Hippocrates was reserved theoiyo? 
the great gloaiy of destroying them both, re- 
placing them by more practical and material ideas, and, 
from the votive tablets, traditions, and other sources, 
together with his own admirable observations, compiling 
a body of medicine. The necessary consequence of his 
great success was the separation of the pursuits of the 
physic?an from those of th% priest. Not that so great a 
revolution, implying the diversion of profitable gains 
from the ancient channel, could have been accomplished 
without a struggle. We should reverence the memory of 
Hippocrates for the complete manner in which he effected 
that object. 
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Of the worts attnhuted to Hippocrates, many aie 
doubtless the pioduction of bis family, bis descendants, or 
w , f bisuupils. Tbe inducements to bterary forgery 
HipjiwStes. iji tbe times of tbe Ptolemies, wlm paid very 
biffb prices for books of reputation, _ba-\te beffli tbe cause 
of much difficulty among critics in detem^g sucb 
lestions of autborsbip. 'Ibe works mdisputably written 
by Hippocrates display an extent of knowledge answe^g 
to tbe aiitbonty of bis name ; bis vivid desmptions have 
never been excelled, if indeed they have ever been equaled 
Tbe Hippocratic face of tbe dymg is stiU retained in 
our medical treatises in tbe original terms, without any 

™In bis medical doctrine, Hippocrates starts rntb the 
postulate that tbe body is composed of the four 
iiisopiinon? elements. Prom these are formed tbe foim 
cardinal humours. He thinks that tbe humours are Hable 
■to undergo ciiange ; tliai# liealtli consists in tneir^ rignt 
constitution and pioper adjustment as "to » 

in their impurities and inequalities , that the disordered 
humours undergo spontaneous changes or coction, a process 
requiring time, and hence tbe explanation of mtical ^ys 
and critical discharges. Tbe primitive distuibance of Jp 
humours be attributed to a great variety of causes, cbietty 
to tbe influence of physical circumstances, su^ 
cold air, water. Unlike bis contemporaries, be did not 
impute all tbe afflictions of man to tbe a^ger of the gods. 
Along ivitb those influences of an external fand, be stume 
the sTCOial peculiarities of tbe b^an sy^®“> 
modified by climate and manner of Me, ex^biting 
^dispositions atdifferentseasonsof tbeyear. Hebebeved 
that tL innate beat of tbe body vmes mtb the o| 

Me being greatest in infancy and least in old age, and 
that hence morbific agents aflect us with 
facility at different times. Por this reason it is that the 
pbysiraan should attend very closely to the OTn*tion of 
tb^e in whom be is interested as respects their ^et^d 
exercise, for thereby be is able not only to ^®^®^ 
general susceptibility, but also to exert a control ovei the 
.course of their diseases. - . 

Eeferring diseases in general to tbe condition or dis- 
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tiibution of tlie Immours, for lie regards inflammation as 
the passing of blood into parts not previously containing 
it, he considers that so long as those liquids occupy the 
system in unnatural or adulterated state, disease con- 
tinues ; but as they ferment or undergo coction, various 
characteristic symptoms appear, and, when their elabora- 
tion IS completed, they are dischaiged by perspiration or 
(^ther secretions, by alvine dejections, etc. But where 
such a general relief of the system is not accomplished, 
the peccant humours may be localized in some particulai 
organ or special portion, and erysipelatous inflammation, 
mortification, or other such manifestations ensue. It 
is in aiding this elimination from the system that the 
physician may signally manifest his skill His power is 
displayed much more at this epoch than by the control he 
can exert over the process of coction. Now may he invoke 
the virtues of the hellebores, the white and the black 
now* may he use elaterium >The critical days which 
answer to the periods of the process of coction are to be 
watched with anxiety, and the correspondence of the state 
of the patient with the expected condition which he ought 
to show at those epochs ascertained. Hence the physician 
may be able to predict the probable course of the disease 
during the remainder of its career, and gather true notions 
as to the practice it would be best for him to pursue to aid 
Nature in her operations. 

It thus appears that the practice of medicine in the 
hands of Hippocrates had reference rather to the chaiacttj 

oourse or career of disease than to its special ofbisprao 
nature-* Noth^g more than this masterly con- 
ception is wanted to impress us with his surprizing 
scientific power. He watches the manner in which the 
humours are undergoing their fermenting coction, the 
phenomena displayed in the critical days, the aspect and 
nature of the critical discharges. He does not attempt 
to cheCk the process goin^ on, but simply to assist the 
natural (^oration. 

When we consider the period at which Hippocrates 
lived, B.c 400, and the circumstances under which he had 
studied medicine, we cannot fail to admire the very great 
advance he made. His merit is conspicuous in rejecting 
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tlie SRperstitioTis tendency of liis times by teaeliing bis 
disciples to impute a proper agency to physical causes. 
He altogether discarded the imaginary influences then in 
vogue, For the gods he substituted, with singular felicity. 
Impersonal Nature. It was the interest* of those who weio 
connected with the temples of iEsculapius to refer all the 
diseases of men to supernatural agency; their doctrine 
being that every affliction should be attributed to the 
anger of some oflended god, and restoration to health most 
certainly procured by conciliating his power. So fai, 
then, as such interests were concerned, any contradiction 
of those doctrines, any substitution of the material for the 
supernatural, must needs have met with rejprehension. 
Yet such opposition seems in no respect to have weighed 
with this great physician, who developed his theory and 
pursued his practice without giving himself any concern 
in that respect He bequeathed an example to alLwho’ 
succeeded him in his noble profession, and taught them 
not to hesitate in encountering the prejudices and passions 
of the present for the sake of the truth, and to trust for 
their reward in the just appreciation of a future age 

With such remarks we may assert that the medical 
philosophy of Hippocrates is worthy of our highest 
Ills doctrine admiration, since it exhibits the scientific con- 
is truly ditions of deduction and induction The theory 

fccientific itself IS compact and clear, its lineaments aie 
completely Grecian. It presents, to one who will contem- 
j)late it with due allowance for its times, the characteristic 
quick-sightedness, penetration, and powei of the Greek 
mind, fully vindicating for its author the'^title wSich has- 
been conferred upon him by his European successors — the 
Father of Medicine — and perhaps inducing us to excuse 
the enthusiastic assertion of Galen, that we ought to 
reverence the words of Hippocrates as the voice of God. 

The Hippocratic school of Cos found a rival in th^ school 
of Onidos, which offered not €)nly a different view of the 
The school of nature of disease, but also taught a different 
Cnidos principle for its cure. The Onidians paid more 
particular attention to the special symptoms in individual 
cases, and pursued a less active treatment, declining, 
whenever they could, a resort to drastic purgatives, vene- 
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section, or otlier energetic means. As might he expected, 
the professional activity of these schools called into ex- 
istence many able men, and produced many excellent 
woiks . thus Philiston wrote on the regimen for persons 
in health ; Moclesion hygiene and gymnastics, Praxagoras 
on the pulse, showing that it is a measure of the force of 
disease. The Asclepion of Cnidos continued ig destroyed 
until the time of Constantine, when it was byConstan- 
destroyed along with many other pagan esta- 
blishments. The union between the priesthood and the 
profession was gradually becoming less and less close, 
^nd, as the latter thus separated itself, divisions or depart- 
ments arose in it, both as regards subjects, such as phar- 
macy, surgery, etc., and also as respects the position of its 
'Cultivators, some pursuing it as a liberal science, and some 
as a mere industrial occupation. In those times, as in our 
own, many who were not favoured with the gifts of 
fortune were constrained to fajd into the latter ranks 
Thus Aristotle, than whom few have ever exerted a greater 
intellectual influence upon humanity, after spending his 
patrimony in liberal pursuits, kept an apothe- classes of 
cary’s shop at Athens. Aristotle the druggist, physicians 
behind his counter, selling medicines to chance customers, 
is Aristotle the great writer, whose dictum was final with 
the schoolmen of the Middle Ages. As a general thing, 
however, the medical professors were drawn from the 
philosophical class. Outside of these divisions, and though 
in all ages continually repudiated by the profession, yet 
continually hovering round it, was a host of impostors 
and qusyiks, as^here will always be so long as there are 
weak-minded and shallow men to be deluded, and vain 
and silly women to believe. 

When the Alexandrian Museum was originated by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, its studies were arranged in four 
faculties — ^literature, mathematics, astronomy, Egyptian me- 
medicin*®. These divisions are, however, to be ^ctne The 
understood comprehensively*, thus, under the 
faculty of medicine were included such subjects as natural 
history. The physicians who received the first appoint- 
ments were Oleombrotus, Herophilus, and Erasistratus ; 
among the subordinate professors was Philo-Stephanus, 
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who had chaige o£ natmal history, and was directed to 
write a book on Tishes. The elevated ideas of the founder 
cannot be better illustrated than by the manner in which 
he organized his medical school. It was 'utpn the sure 
basis of anatomy, Herophilus and his colleagues were 
authorized to resort to the dissection of the dead, and to 
ascertain, by that only trustworthy method, the 
founds^mi^ true Structure of the human body. The strong 
dicme on hand of Ptolemy resolutely carried out his design, 

anaomy. though in a country where popular sentiment 
was strongly opposed to such practices. To touch a corpse 
in Egypt was an abomination. Nor was it only this great 
man’s intention to ascertain the human structure ; he also 
took measures to discover the mode in which its 
SssSon^and functions are carried forward, the manner in 
which it works. To this end he authorized his 
^ ' anatomists to make vivisections both of animals, 

and also of criminals who^ had been condemned to death, 
herein finding for himself that royal road in physiology 
which Euclid once told him, at a dinner in the Museum, 
did not exist in geometry, and defending the act from 
moral criticism by the plea that, as the culprits had already 
forfeited their lives to the law, it was no injury to make 
Physicians of Serviceable to the interests of humanity. 

theAiesan- Herophilus had been educated at Cos; his 
drian school pathological views were those known as hu- 
mouralism ; his treatment active, after the manner of Hip- 
pocrates, upon whose works he wrote commentaries. His 
original investigations were numerous ; they were em- 
bodied, with his peculiar views, in treatiseswon the practice' 
of medicine ; on obstetrics , on the eye ; on the pulse, 
which he properly referred to contractions of the heart. 
He was aware of the existence of the lacteals, and their 
anatomical relation to the mesenteric glands. Erasistratus, 
his colleague, was a pupil of Theophrastus and Chry&ippus : 
he, too, cultivated anatomy. JSe described the structure 
of the heart, its connexions with the arteries and veins, 
but fell into the mistake that the former vessels were 
for the conveyance of air, the latter for that of blood. 
He knew that there are two kinds of nerves, those of 
motion and those of sensation. He referred all fevers to* 
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inflammatory states, and in his practice differed from the 
received methods of Hippocrates by observing a less active 
treatment 

By these ]^ysicians the study of medicine in Alexandria 
was laid upcm th€h»solid foundation of anatomy. 

Besides them there were many other instructors SnSm* 
in specialties ; and, indeed, the temple of Serapis 
was used for a hospital, the sick being received ^ 
into it, and persons studying medicine admitted for the 
purpose of familiarizing themselves with the appearance 
of disease, precisely as in similar institutions at the 
present time. Of course, under such circumstances, the 
departments of surgery and pharmacy received many 
improvements, and produced many able men. Among 
these improvements may be mentioned new operations for 
lithotomy, instruments for crushing calculi, for reducing 
dislocations, etc. The active commerce of Egypt afforded 
abundant opportunity for extejiding the materia medica 
by the introduction of a great many herbs and drugs. 

The medical school of Alexandria, which was thus 
originally based upon dissection, in the course of time lost 
much of its scientific spirit. But the influence j)QQi^r\e of 
of the first teachers may be traced through Alexandrian 
many subsequent ages. Thus Galen divides the 
profession in his time into Herophilians and Erasistratians. 
Various sects had arisen in the course of events, as the 
Dogmatists, who asserted that diseases can only be treated 
correctly by the aid qf a knowledge of the structure and 
functions, the action of drugs, and the changes induced in 
the affected ;^rts, they insisted, therefore, upon the 
necessity of anatomy, physiology, therapeutics, and pa- 
thology. They claimed a descent from Hippocrates. Their 
antagonists, the Empirics, ridiculed such knowledge as 
fanciful or unattainable, and relied on experience alone. 
These subdivisions were not limited to sects, they may 
also be observed under the form of schools. Even Erasis- 
trarus himself, toward the Close of his life, through some 
dispute or misunderstanding, appears to have left the 
Museum and established a school at Smyrna The study 
of the various brances of medicine was also pursued by 
otheis cut of the immediate ranks of the profession. 
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Mitliridates, king of Pontns, thus devoted Hmself to tko 
examination of poisons and tlie discovery of antidotes. 

Wliat a fall from this scientific medicine to the miracle- 
cure which, soon displaced it! What a descent from 
Hippocrates and the great Alexandrian ghysiAans to the 
shrines of saints and the monks 1 

To the foregoing sketch of the state of Greek medicine 
The Jewish in its day of glory, I must add an examination 
physicians the game science among the J ews subsequently 

to the second century, it is necessary for the proper 
understanding of the origin of Saracen learning. 

In philosophy the Jews had been gradually emanci- 
pating themselves from the infiuence of ancient traditions ; 
their advance in this direction is shown by the active 
manner in which they aided in the development of Neo- 
platonism. After the desrruction of Jerusalem all Syria 
and Mesopotamig. were full of Jewish schools; 
but the great philosophers, as well as the great 
merchants of the nation, were residents of 
natura Alexandria. Persecution and dispersion, if they 
served no other good purpose, weakened the grasp of the 
ecclesiastic. Perhaps, too, repeated disappointments in 
an expected coming of a national temporal Messiah had 
brought those who weis now advanced in intellectual 
progress to a just appreciation of ancient traditions In 
this mental emancipation their physicians took the lead. 
Por long, while their pursuits were yet in infancy, a bitter 
animosity had been manifested towaid them by the 
Levites, whose manner of healmg was by p:giyer, expiatory 
sacrifice, and miracle ; or, if they descendeO to less super- 
natural means, by an application of such remedies as aro 
popular with the vulgar everywhere. Thus, to a person 
bitten by a mad dog, they would give the diaphragm of a 
dog to eat. As examples of a class of men soon to take no 
obscure share in directing human progress may be men- 
tioned Hannina, a.d. 205, ofteif spoken of by his successors 
^s the earliest of Jewish physicians, Samuel, equally 
distinguished as an astronomer, accoucheur, and oculist, 
the inventor of a coUyrium which bore his name ; Eab, 
an anatomist, who wrote a treatise on the structure of the 
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body of man as ascertained by dissections, thereby attain- 
ing snch celebrity that the people, after his death, used 
the earth of his grave as a medicine ; Abba Onmna, whose 
study of i]^anity plainly shows that he gave a material 
interpretation tc? the national doctrine of possession by 
devils, and replaced that strange delusion by the scientific 
explanation of corporeal deiangement. This honourable 
physician made it a rule never to take a fee from the poor, 
and never to make any difference in his assiduous atten- 
tion between them and the rich. These men may be taken 
as a type of their successors to the seventh century, when 
the Oriental schools were broken up in consequence of the 
Arab military movements. In the Talmudic literature 
there are all the indications of a transitional state, so far 
as medicine is concerned; the supernatural seems to be 
passing into the physical, the ecclesiastical is mixed up 
with the exact, thus a rabbi may cure disease by the 
ecclesiastical operation of laycng on of hands, but of 
febrile disturbances, an exact, though erroneous explanation 
is given, and paralysis of the hind legs of an animal is 
correctly referred to the pressure of a tumour on the spinal 
cord. Some of its aphorisms are not devoid of amusing 
significance “ Any disease, provided the bowels remain 
open; any kind of pain, provided the heart remain un- 
affected , any kind of uneasiness, provided the head be not 
attacked ; all manner of evils, except it be a bad woman.” 

At first, after the fall of the Alexandrian school, it was 
all that the Jewish physicians could do to preserve the 
learning that had descended to them. But when the 
tumultf>of Arafeio conquest was over, we find The Arabs 
them becoming the advisers of crowned heads, affiliate with 
and exerting, by reason of their advantageous 
position, their liberal education, their enlarged views, a 
most important Influence on the intellectual progress of 
humanity Maser Djaivah, physician to the Khabf Moa- 
wiyah,"was distinguished oj, once as a poet, a Rise of Jewish 
critic, a philosopher, Haroun, a physician of physicians to 
Alexandria, whose Pandects, a treatise unfor- 
tunately now lost, aie said to have contained the first 
elaborate description of the small-pox and method of its 
treatment. Isaac Ben Emran wiote an original treatise on 

VOL. I. 2 D, 
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poisons and their symptoms, and others followed his ex- 
ample. The Khalif A1 Easchid, who maintained political 
relations with Charlemagne by means of Jewish envoys, 
set that monarch an example by which indeed he was not 
They found profit, in actively patroijnsing^he medical 

medical college at Djondesabonr, and founding a univer- 
coUeges, Bagdad He piohibited any person from 

practising medicine until after a satisfactory examination 
before one of those faculties. In the East the theological 
theory of disease and of its cure was fast passing away. 
Of the school at Bagdad, Joshua ben Nun is said to have 
been the most celebrated professor, the school itself actively 
promoting the tianslation of Greek woiks into Arabic — 
not alone works of a professional, but also those of a general 
kind. In this manner the writings of Plato and Aristotle 
and promote secured , indeed, it is said that almost every 

science and day camels laden with volumes were entering 
hterature gates of Bagdad. To add to the supply, the 

Emperor Michael III. was compelled by treaty to furnish 
Greek books. The result of this intellectual movement 
could be no other than a diffusion of light Schools arose 
in Bassora, Ispahan, Samarcand, Fez, Morocco, Sicily, 
Cordova, Seville, Granada. 

Through the Nestonans and the Jews the Arabs thus 
became acquainted with the medical science of Greece and 
Alexandria ; but to this was added other knowledge of a 
iiitennmgimg Sinister kind, derived from Persia, or 

of magic and perhaps remotely from iChaldee sources, the 
sorcery Nestorians having important Church establish- 
ments in Mesopotamia, and the Jews ha;|^ing been long 
familiar with that country, indeed, from thence their 
ancestois originally came. More than once its ideas had 
modified their national religion. This extraneous know- 
ledge was of an astrological or magical* nature, carried 
into practice by incantations, amulets, charms, and talis- 
Dedication of mans. Its fundamental principle was Ihat the 
matterand bodies exercise an influence over 

Sme to^e terrestrial things. As seven planets and seven 
supernatural, ij^^etals were at that time known — the sun, the 
moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, being the 
planets of astrology— a due allotment was made. Gold 
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was held sacred to the sun, silver to the moon, non to 
Mars, etc Even the portions of time were in like manner 
dedicated ; the seven days of the week were respectively 
given to t^e seven planets of astrology. The names 
imposed on those^days, and the order in which they occur, 
are obviously connected with the Ptolemaic hypothesis 
of astronomy, each of the planets having an hour as- 
signed to it in its order of occurrence, and the planet 
ruling first the hour of each day giving its Onginofthe 
name to that day. Thus arranged, the week 
is a remarkable instance of the longevity of an institution 
adapted to the wants of man. It has survived through 
many changes of empire, has forced itself on the eccle- 
siastical system of Europe, which, unable to change its 
idolatrous aspect, has encouraged the vulgar error that it 
owes its authenticity to the Holy Scriptures, an error too 
plainly betiayed by the pagan names that the days bear, 
and also by their order of occuarence 

These notions of dedicating portions of matter or of time 
to the supernatural were derived from the doctrine of a 
universal spiiit oi soul of the world, extensively believed 
in throughout the East. It underlies, as we have seen in 
Chapter III., all Oriental theology, and is at once a very 
antique and not unphilosophical conception Of this soul 
the spirit of man was by many supposed to be a particie 
like a spark given off from a flame. All other things, 
animate or inanimate, brutes, plants, stones, nay, even 
natural forms rivers,* mountains, cascades, grottoes, have 
each an indwelling and animating spiiit. 

Amulets ani charms, therefore, did not derive their 
powers from the material substance of which they consisted, 
but from this indwelling spirit In the case of man, his 
immaterial principle was believed to correspond to his 
personal bodily form. Of the two great sects into which 
the Jewish nation had been divided, the Pharisees accepted 
the Assyrian doctrine; butjhe Sadducees, who denied the 
existence of any such spirit, boasted that theirs was the old 
Mosaic faith, and denounced their antagonists as having 
been contaminated at the time of the Babylonian captivity, 
before which catastrophe, according to them, these doctrines 
were unheard of in Jerusalem. In Alexandria, among the 

2 D 2 
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leading men there were many adherents to these opinions. 
Alexandrian Thiis Plotinus wrote a book on the association 
necromancy Qf (Jaenions with men, and his disciple Porphyry 
proved practically the possibility of such ^ alliance; 
for, repairing to the temple of Isis aloag with Plotinus 
and a certain Egyptian priest, tho latter, to prove 
his supernatural power, offered to raise up the spirit of 
Plotinus himself in a visible form A magical circle was 
drawn on the ground, surrounded with the customary 
astrological signs, the invocation commenced, the spirit 
appeared, and Plotinus stood face to face with his own soul. 
In this successful experiment it is needless to inquire how 
much the necromancer depended upon optical contrivances, 
and how much upon an alarmed imagination. But if thus 
the spirit of a living man could be called up, how much 
nioie likely the souls of the dead. 

In reality, these wild doctrines were connected with 
These ideas l^antheism, which was secretly believed in every- 
oiigmate m where, for, though, in a coarse mode of expres- 
ant eism ^ distinction seemed thus to be made 

between matter and spirit, or body and soul, it was held 
by the initiated that matter itself is a mere shadow of the 
spirit, and the body a delusive semblance of the soul. 

In the eighth century, many natural facts of a surprising 
and unaccountable description, well calculated to make a 
The black art P^^^f^und impi ession upon those who witnessed 
them, had accumulated. They were such as are 
now familiar to chemists. Vessels tightly closed were 
burst open when tormented in the fire, apparently by some 
invisible agency ; intangible vapours condeiwed intersolids; 
from colourless liquids gaudy precipitates were suddenly 
called into existence ; flames were disengaged without any 
adequate cause , explosions took place spontaneously. So 
much that was unexpected and unaccountable justified 
the title of “ the occult science,’’ “ the black art ” From 
being isolated marvels unconngpted with one anoth^, these 
facets had been united. The Chaldee notions of a soul of 
the world, and of indwelling spirits, had furnished a thread 
on which all these pearls, for such they proved to be, might 
be strung. 

With avidity — for there is ever a charm in the super* 
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natural— did the Arabs receive from their iN’estorian and 
Jewish medical instructors these mystical inter- Arabians 
pretations along with true knowledge. And far fail mto these 
from resting satisfied with what theii masters 
had thus <felive3i^d, they proceeded forthwith to improve 
and extend it for themselves. They submitted all kinds 
of substances to all kinds of operations, greatly improving 
the experimental process they had been taught. By 
exposing various bodies to the fire, they found it possible 
to extract from them more refined portions, which seemed 
to concentrate in themselves the qualities pertaining in a 
more diffuse way to the substances from which they had 
been drawn. These, since they were often invisible at 
their first disengagement, yet capable of bursting open the 
strongest vessels, and sometimes of disappearing in explo- 
sions and flames, they concluded must be the indwelling 
spirit or soul of the body, from which the fire had driven 
them forth. It was the Chaldee doctrine realized. Thus 
they obtained the spirit of wine, the spirit of salt, the spirit 
of nitre. We still letain in commerce these designations, 
though their significance is lost When first introduced 
they had a strictly literal meaning. Alchemy, with its 
essences, quintessences, and spirits, was Pantheism mate- 
rialized. God was seep, to be in everything, in the 
abstract as well as the concrete, in numbers as well as 
realities. 

Anticipating what will have hereafter to be considered 
in detail, I may here* remark that it was not the Moham- 
medan alone who delivered himself up to these mystic 
delusions, Oh^stendom was prepared for them aadtheChris- 
also. In its opinion, the earth, the air, the sea, 
were full of invisible forms. With more faith than even 
by paganism itself was the supernatural power of the images 
of the gods accepted, only it was imputed to the influence of 
devils. The lunatic was troubled by a like possession. It 
a sprifig discharged its waters with a periodical gushing 
of carbonic acid gas, it w^ agitated by an angel , if an 
unfortunate descended into a pit and was suffocated by the 
mephitic air, it was by some daemon who was secreted ; if 
the miner’s toich produced an explosion, it was owing to 
the wrath of some malignant spirit guarding a treasure. 
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and whose solitude had been disturbed. There was no end 
to the stones, duly authenticated by the best human 
testimony, of the occasional appearance of such spirits 
under visible forms , there was no grotto or cool thicl^et in 
which angels and genii had not been seen, no oa\^rn without 
its daemons. Though the names wei e not yet given, it was 
well understood that the air had its sylphs, the earth its 
gnomes, the file its salamanders, the water its undines , tc 
the day belonged its apparitions, to the night its fairies. 
The foul air of stagnant places assumed the visible form 
of daemons of abominable aspect ; the explosive gases of 
mines took on the shape of pale-faced, malicious dwarfs, 
with leathery ears hanging down to their shoulders, and 
garments of grey cloth. Philosophical conceptions can 
never be disentangled from social ideas ; the thoughts of 
man will always gather a tincture from the intellectual 
medium in which he lives. 

In Christendom, however, the chief application of these 
doctrines was to the relics of maiiiyrs and saints. As v/itL 
the amulets and tahsmans of Mesopotamia, these were 
regarded as possessing supernatural powers. They were a 
sure safeguard against evil spirits, and an unfailing relief 
in sickness. 

A singular force was given to^these mystic ideas by the 
peculiar direction they happened to take As there are 
veins of water in the earth, and apertures through which 
the air can gain access, an analogy was inferred between 
its structure and that of an animal, leading to an inference 
of a similarity of functions. Prom this came the theory of 
Transmiita- development of metals in it§ womb> under 

tioii of metals the influence of the planets, the pregnant earth 
-Akhemy spontaneously producing gold and silver from 
baser things after a definite number of lunations. Already, 
however, in the doctrine of the tiansmutat^ion of metals, it 
was perceived that to Nature the lapse of time is nothing — 
to man ih is everything. To Nature, when she is trgfnsmut- 
ing a wortliless into a better m§tal, what signify a thousand 
years? To man, half a century embraces the period of his 
inteUectual activity. The aim of the cultivator of the sacred 
art should be to shorten the natural term , and, since we 
observe the influence of heat in hastening the ripening of 
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fruits, may we not reasonably expect that duly regulated 
degrees of fire will answer the purpose ^ by an exposure of 
base material in tbe furnace for a proper season, may we not 
anticipate tbe wished for event ^ The Emperor Caligula, 
who had formerly tried to make gold from phiiosopWs 
orpiment by the force of fire, was only one of a 
thousand adepts pursuing a similar scheme. Some trusted 
to the addition of a material substance in aiding the fire 
to purge away the dross of the base body submitted to it. 
From this arose the doctrine of the powder of projection 
and the philosopher’s stone. 

This doctrine of the possibility of transmuting things 
into forms essentially different steadily made its way, 
leading, in the material direction, to alchemy, 
the ait of making gold and silver out of baser 
metals, and in theology to transubstantiation. 
Transmutation and transubstantiation were twin 
sisters, destined for a world- wide celebrity , one became 
allied to the science of Mecca,*the other to the theology of 
Eome. 

While thus the Arabs joined in the pursuit of alchemy, 
their medical tendencies led them simultaneously to culti- 
vate another ancient delusion, the discovery of a The eimr of 
universal panacea or elixir which could cure all 
diseases and prolong life’for ever Mystical experimenters 
for centuries had been ransacking all nature, from the 
yellow flowers which are sacred to the sun, and gold his 
emblem and repres^tative on earth, down to the vilest 
excrements of the human body. As to gold, there had been 
gathej;ed round that metal many fictitious excellences in 
addition to its real values , it was bebeved that m some 
preparation of it would be found the elixir vit«. This 
is the explanation of the unwearied attempts 
at making pol^ble gold, for it was universally ° ® ® 

thought that if that metal could be obtained in a dissolved 
state, 4t would constitute the long-sought panacea Nor 
did it seem impossible so tb increase the power of water as 
to impart to it new virtues, and thereby enable it to accom- 
plish the desired solution. Were there not natural waters 
of very diffeient properties ’ were there not some that could 
ioitify the memory, others destroy it , some le-enlorce the 
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spirits, some impart dulness, and some, wlncli were highly 
prized, that could secure a leturn of love^ It had been 
long known that both natural and artificial waters can 
permanently affect the health, and that instruments may 
be made to ascertain their qualities Zosimixs, the Pan- 
opolitan, had described in former times^'the operation of 
distillation, by which water may be purified ; the Arabs 
Chemical Called the apparatus for conducting that experi- 
waters ment an alembic. His treatise on the virtues 

and composition of waters was conveyed under the form of 
a dream, in which there flit before us fantastically white- 
haired priests sacrificing before the altar, cauldrons of 
boiling water, in which there are walking about men a span 
long ; brazen-olad warriors in silence reading leaden books, 
and sphinxes with wings. In such incomprehensible 
fictions knowledge was purposely, and ignorance con- 
veniently concealed. 

The practical Arabs had not long been engaged in these 
fascinating but ^ild pursuits, when results of 
origra^e^ very great importance began to appear. In a 
scienufic scientific point of view, the discovery of the strong 

c emib ry laid the true foundation of chemistry ; in a 

political point of view, the invention of gunpowder revo- 
lutionized the world. 

There were several explosive ihixtures. Automatic fire 
Gunpowder made from equal parts of sulphur, saltpetie, 

and file- and sulphide of antimony, finely pulverized and 
mixed into a paste, with equal parts of juice of 
the black sycamore and liquid asphaltum, a little quick- 
lime being added. It was directed to keen the m^iterial 
from the rays of the sun, which would set ix on fire. 

Of liquid or Greek fire we have not a precise description, 
since the knowledge of it was kept at Constantinople as a 
state secret. There is reason, however, to bej^ieve that it con- 
tained sulphur and nitrate of potash mixed with naphtha. 
Of gunpowder, Marcus Grasous, whose date is pr-^bably 
to be refemd to the close of tlm eighth century, gives the 
composition explicitly. He directs us to pulverize in a 
marble mortar one pound of sulphur, two of charcoal, and 
t>ix of saltpetre. If some of this powder be tightly rammed 
in a long narrow tube closed at one end, and then set on 
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fire, the tube will fly through the air . this is clearly the 
rocket. He says that thunder may he 'imitated by folding 
some of the powder in a cover and tying it up tightly 
this is the cracker. It xhus appears that fireworks pie- 
oeded fire%rms.^ To the same author we are incombus- 
indebted for prescriptions for making the skin 
incombustible, so that we may handle fire without being 
burnt. These, doubtless, were received as explanations 
of the legends of the times, which related how miracle- 
workers had washed their hands in melted copper, and 
sat at their ease in flaming straw. 

Among the Saracen names that might be mentioned as 
cultivators of alchemy, we may recall El-Easi, Arabian 
Ebid Durr, Djafar or Geber, Toghrag^, who cbemists 
wrote an alchemical poem, and Dschildegi, one of whose 
works bears the significant title of “ The Lantern.’* The 
definition of alchemy by some of these authors is very 
striking . the science of the balance, the science of weight, 
the science of combustion. * 

To one of these chemists, Djafar, our attention may for 
a moment be drawn. He dived toward the end 
of the eighth century, andis honoured by Rhases, covera tutnc 
Avicenna, and Kalid, the great Arabic phy- 
sicians, as their master. , His name is memorable 
in chemistry, since .it marks an epoch in that science of 
equal importance to that of Priestley and Lavoisier. He is 
the first to describe nitric acid and aqua regia. Before 
him no stronger acid^was known than concentrated vinegar. 
We cannot conceive of chemistry as not .possessing acids. 
Rogeii Bacon ^peaks of him as the magister magistrorum. 
He has perfectly just notions of the nature of spirits^ or 
gases, as we call them , thus he says, “ 0 son of the dootiine, 
when spirits fix themselves in bodies, they lose 
their form , in.% their nature they are no longer SfdSioa 
what they were. When you compel them to 
be disengaged again, this is what happens. 
either the spirit alone Escapes with the air, and tne 
body remains fixed in the alembic, or the spirit and 
body escape together at the same time.” His doctrine 
respecting the nature of the metals, though erroneous, was 
not without a scientific value. A metal he consideis to 
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be a compouBd of sulpimr, mercury, and arsenic, and 
lienee he infers that transmutation is possible by varying 
the proportion of those ingredients. He knows that a 
metal, when calcined, increases in weight, a discovery of 
the greatest importance, as eventually brg^ught^o bear in 
the destruction of the doctrine of Phlogiston of Stahl, and 
which has been imputed to Europeans of a much later 
time. He describes the operations of distillation, subli- 
mation, filtration, various chemical apparatus, water- 
baths, sand-baths, cupels of bone-earth, of the use of which 
he gives a singularly clear description. A chemist reads 
with interest Djafar’s antique method of obtaining nitric 
acid by distilling in a retort Cyprus vitriol, alum, and 
He solves the Saltpetre. He sets forth its corrosive power, and 
problem of shows how it may be made to dissolve even 
potable gold, itself, by adding a portion of sal ammoniac 
Djafar may thus be considered as having solved the grand 
alchemical problem of obtaming gold in a potable state. 
Of course, many trials must have been made on the in- 
duence of this solution on the animal system, respecting 
which such extravagant anticipations had been entertained. 
The disappointment that ensued was doubtless the reason 
that the records of these trials have not descended to us. 

With Djafar may he mentioned Ehazes, born a.d. 860, 
Rhazes dis- physician-in-chief to the great hospital at Bag- 
oovers sui- dad. To him is due the first description of the 
phuncacid preparation and properties of sulphuiio acid 
He obtained it, as the Kordhausen vai;ietyis still made, by 
the distillation of dried green vitriol. To him are also 
due the first indications of the preparation of absolute 
alcohol, by distilling spirit of wine from quick- lime. As 
Beobiidis- ^ curious discoveiy made by the Saracens may 
covers phos- he mentioned the experiment of Achild Bechil, 
phorus (jig-fciiiijig together the extract of urine, 

clay, lime, and powdered charcoal, obtained an artificial 
carbuncle, which shone m the dark “ hke a good moon.’’ 
This was phosphorus. ^ 

And now there arose among Arabian physicians a 
correctness of thought and breadth of view altogether 
surprising It might almost be supposed that the follow- 
ing lines were written by one of oui own contemporaries , 
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they are, however, extracted from a chapter of Avicenna 
on the origin of mountains. This author was (Geological 
horn in the tenth century ‘‘Mountains may views of 
be due to two diiferent causes Either they aie 
effects of tpheayals of the crust of the earth, such as 
might occur during a violent earthquake, or they are the 
effect of water, which, cutting for itself a new route, has 
denuded the valleys, the strata being of different kinds, 
some soft, some hard. The winds and waters disintegrate 
the one, but leave the other intact. Most of the eminences 
of the earth have had this latter origin. It would require 
a long period of time for all such changes to be accom- 
plished, during which the mountains themselves might be 
somewhat diminished in size. But that water has been 
the main cause of these effects is proved by the existence 
of fossil remains of aquatic and other animals on many 
mountains.” Avicenna also explains the nature of petrify- 
ing or incrusting waters, and mentions aerolites, out of 
one of which a sword-blade was made, but he adds that 
the metal was too brittle to be of any use. A mere cata- 
logue of some of the works of Avicenna will indicate the 
condition of Arabian attainment. 1. On the 
Utility and Advantage of Science ; 2. Of Health mScate the 
and Remedies, 3. Canons of Physio, 4 On 
Astronomical Observations ; 5. Mathematical 
Theorems , 6. On the Arabic Language and its Properties , 
7. On the Origin of the {Soul and Eesurreotion of the 
Body , 8. l)emonst:q^tion of Collateral Lines on the 
Sphere; 9 An Abridgment of Euclid, 10. On Finity 
and Infinity^ 11. On Physics and Metaphysics, 12. An 
Encyclopaedia of Human Knowledge, in 20 vols., etc , etc. 
The perusal of such a catalogue is sufficient to excite 
profound attention when we remember the contempo 
raneous state ofiEurope. 

The pursuit of the elixir made a well-marked impies- 
sion u?)on Arab experimental science, confirm- Effect of the ^ 
ing it in its medical applic^ion. At the founda- 
tion of this application lay the principle that pmcuSi 
it is possible to relieve the diseases of the human 
body by purely material means. As the science advanced 
it gradually shook off its fetichisms, the spiiitual receding 
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into insignificance, the material coming into holder 
S however, without great difficulty was a way forced 
for the great doctrine that the influence of substances on 
the oon^itution of man is altogether of a_ mateiial kind, 
and not at aU due to any indwelling or ^mAing Bpint , 
that it is of no kind of use to practise incantations over 
drugs, or to repeat prayers over the morto 
medicines are being compounded, since the ^ 

the same, whether this has been done or not; that theie 
is no kind of efficacy in amulets, no virtue in charms ; and 
that, though saint-relics may serve to exmte the im^gina- 
tion of the ignorant, they are altogether beneath the 

attention of the philosopher. Ti',,^nTiA and 

It was this last sentiment which brought Europe and 
Africa into intellectual collision. The Saracen 
tot and Hebrew physicians had become thoroughly 

Europe and materialized. Throughout Christendom 

practice of medicine was altogether supematuraL 
It was in the hands of 'ecclesiastics; and saint reucs, 
shrines, and miracle-cures were a source of bounolMS 
piofit. On a subsequent page I shall have to descnte the 
Lcumstances of the conflict that ensued between matenil 
philosophy on one side, and supematuial jugglery on the 
Ithex, to show how the Arab system f 
and how, out of that victory, 

arose. The Byzantine pokey .inaugurated in Constan- 
tinople and Alexandria was, happily for the world, ™ 
end overthrown. To that future page I 
the great achievements of fhe Arabians m the ralness of 
their Age of Reason. When Europe was hardly moie 
enlightened than Cafiraiia is now, tlm baiaoens were 
cultivating and even creating science. Their triumphs in 
philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, chemistry, medicine, 
proved to be more glorious, more durably, and therefore 
more important than their military actions had been. 
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THE AGE OF FAITH IN THE WEST— (Cowfinweti) 

IMAGE-WOKSHTP AND THE MONKS. 

Origin of Image-worship — Inutility of Images discovered in Asia and 
Ajrita during the Saracen Wars — Mise of Iconoclasm, 

The Emperors prohibit Image^worship — The Monies, aided hy court 
Females, subtain it — Victory of the latter • 

Image-Worship in the West sustained Ivy the Femes, — Quarrel between the 
Emperor and the Pope — The Pope, aided by the Monks, revolts and 
allies himself with the Franks 

The Monks — History of the Rise and Development of Monasticism — 
Hermits and Coenobites — Spread of Monastictsm from Egypt over 
Europe — Monk Miracles and Legends — Humanization of the monastic 
Establishments — They materialize Religion, and impress their Ideas 
on Europe, 

Tfie Arabian influence, allying itself to pliilosopliy, was 
henoefortb productive of other than military results. To 
the loss of Africa an^ Asia was now added a disturbance 
impressed on Europe itself, ending in the decom- infltK^nce of 
positi(ja of Christianity into two fornis, Greek Arabians 
and Latin, ana in three great political events — the eman- 
cipation of the popes from the emperors of Constantinople, 
the usurpation of power by a new dynasty in France, the 
reconstruction <jf the Roman empire in the West. 

The dispute respecting the worship of images led to 
those great events. Tho acts of the Mohammedan khalifs 
and of the iconoclastic or ^mage-breaking emperors occa- 
sioned that dispute. 

Nothing could be more deplorable than the condition of 
southern Europe when it first felt the inteUeotual influence 
of the Arabians. Its old Roman and Greek populations 
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had altogether disappeared ; the races of half-breeds and 
woishipof mongrels snbstitnted for them wore immersed 
relics anxi in fetichism An observance of certain ceie- 
images monials constituted a religious life. A chip of 
the true cross, some iron filings from the (jhain 9f St. Peter, 
a tooth or bone of a martyr, were held in adoration ; the 
world was full of the stupendous miracles which these 
relics had pei formed. But esiiecially weie painted oi 
graven images of holy personages supposed to be endowed 
with such powers. They had become objects of actual 
worship. The facility with which the Empress Helena, 
the mother of Constantine the Great, had given an aristo- 
cratic fashion to this idolatry, showed that the old pagan 
ideas had never really died out, and that the degenerated 
populations received with approval the religious concep- 
tions of their great predecessors. The early Christian 
fathers believed that painting and sculpture were forbidden 
by the Scriptures, and that they weie therefore wicked 
arts ; and, though the second Council of Nicea asserted 
that the use of images had always been adopted by the 
Church, there are abundant facts to prove that the actual 
worship of them was not indulged in until the fourth 
century, when, on the occasion of its occurrence in Spain, 
it was condemned by the Counpil of Illiberis. During 
the fifth century the practice of introducing images into 
..hurches increased, and in the sixth it had become pievalent. 
Its rapid The common people, who had never been able 
spread in to Comprehend doctrinal n^ysteries, found their 
Chustendom ^ants satisfied in turning to these 

effigies. With singular obtuseness, they be^jeved that the 
saint IS present in his image, though hundreds of the same 
kind were in existence, each having an equal and exclusive 
right to the spiritual presence. The doctrine of invoca- 
tion of departed saints, which assumed prominence in the 
fifth century, was greatly strengthened by these graphic 
forms. Pagan idolatry had resmpeared 

At fi.rst the simple cross was^used as a substitute for the 
amulets and charms of remoter times ; it constituted a 
fetich able to expel evil spirits, even Satan himself. This 
Being, who had become singularly debased from what 
he was in the noble Oriental fictions, was an imbecile 
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and malicious though not a malignant spirit, affrighted 
not only at pieces of wood framed in the shape of a cross, 
but at the form of it made by the hnger m the air. A 
subordinate daemon was supposed to possess simple fe- 
every indi's^dual ^at his birth, but he was cast tiches repiac- 
out by baptism. When, in the course of time, 
the cross became a crucifix, offering a representation of 
the dying Eedeemer, it might be supposed to have gathered 
increased virtue , and soon, in addition to that adorable 
form, were introduced images of the Virgin, the apostles, 
saints, andmartyis. The ancient times seemed to have 
come again, when these pictures were approached with 
genuflexions, luminaries, and incense. The doctrine of 
the more intelligent was that these were aids to devotion, 
and that, among .people to whom the art of reading was 
unknown, they served the useful purpose of recalling 
sacred events in a kind of hieroglyphic manner. But 
among the vulgar, and mon!^s, and women, they were 
believed to be endowed with supernatural power, bleeding and 
Of some, the wounds could bleed, of others, wuikmg 
the eyes could wink , of others, the limbs could 
be raised. In ancient times, the statues of Minerva could 
brandish spears, and those of Venus could weep. 

In truth, the populations of the Greek and Latin 
countries were no more than nominally converted and 
superficially Christianized. The old traditions idolatry 
and practices had never been forgotten. A 
tendency to idolatry «eemed to be the necessary o^reece and 
incident of the climate. Not without reason 
have the ap<Jogists of the ^lergy affirmed that image- 
worship was insisted on by the people, and that the 
Church had to admit ideas that she had never been able 
to eiradicate. After seven hundied years of apostolic 
labour, it was ftmnd that the populace of Greece and Italy 
were apparently in their old state, and that actually 
nothing at all had been accomplished; the new-comers^ 
had passed into the tract of their predecessors. It is 
often said that the restoration of image-worship was 
owing to the extinction of civilization by the Northern 
barbarians. But this is not true. In the blood of the 
German nations the taint of idolatiy is but small. In 
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tlieir own countries they gave it little enoonragement, 
and, indeed, hastened qtdckly to its total rejection. The 
sin lay not with them, but with the Mediterranean 
people. 

^sor are those barbarians to be held ac^ouniSlble for the 
so-called extinction of civilization in Italy. The true 
Eoman race had prematurely died , it came to an untimely 
Influence of consequence of its dissolute, its violent life, 

the bar- Its civilization would have spontaneously died 
barians. barbarian been present , and, if 

these intruders produced a baneful effect at first, they 
compensated for it in the end As, when fresh coal is 
added to a fire that is burning low, a still further diminu- 
tion will ensue, perhaps there may be a risk of entirely 
putting it out , but in due season, if all goes well, the new 
material will join in the contagious blaze. The savages 
of Europe, thrown into the decaying foci of Greek and 
Roman light, did perhaps for a time reduce the geneial 
heat ; but, by degrees, it spread throughout their mass, 
and the bright flame of modern civilization was the 
result. Let those who lament the intrusion of these men 
into the classical countries, reflect upon the result which 
must otherwise have ensued — the last spark would soon 
have died out, and nothing but aghes have remained. 

Three causes gave rise to Iconoclasm, or the revolt 
Origin of against image- worship 1st, the remonstrances 
Iconoclasm. aj^d derision of the Mohammedans; 2nd, the 
good sense of a great sovereign, Leo the Isaurian, who 
had risen by his merit from obscurity, and had become the 
founder of a new dynasty at Constantinople; Sisd, the 
detected inability of these miracle-working idols and 
fetiches to protect their worshippers or themselves against 
an unbelieving enemy Moreover, an impression was 
gradually making its way among the more intelligent 
classes that religion ought to free itself from such supersti- 
tions. So important were the consequences of* Leo*s 
actions, that some have been disposed to assign to his reign 
the first attempt at making policy depend on theology; 
and to this period, as I have elsewhere remarked, they 
therefore refer the commencement ol' the Byzantine empire. 
Through one hundred and twenty years, six emperors 
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deyoted themselves to this reformation. But it was 
premature. They were overpowered hy the populace and 
the monks, hy the bishops of Eome, and by a superstitions 
and wicked woman. 

It had l^en favourite argument against the pagans 
how little their gods could do for them when the hour of 
calamity came, when their statues and images were insulted 
and destroyed, and hence how vain was such 
worship, how imbecile such gods. When Africa miraculous 
and Asia, full of relics and crosses, pictures and 
images, fell before the Mohammedans, those Arabmva- 
conquerors retaliated the same logic with no 
little effect. There was hardly one of the fallen towns 
that had not some idol for its protector. Eemembering 
the stern objurgations of the prophet against this deadly 
sin, prohibited at once by the comman£nent of God and 
repudiated by the reason of man, the Saracen khalifs had 
ordered all the Syrian images to be destroyed. 

Amid the derision of the Aral? soldiery and the and sale of 
tears of the terror-stricken worshippers, these ^ 
orders were remorselessly carried into effect, except 
in some oases where the temptation of an enormous ransom 
induced the avengers of the unity of God to swerve from 
their duty. Thus the pi^ce of linen cloth on which it was 
feigned that our Saviour had impressed his countenance, 
and which was the palladium of Edessa, was carried off 
by the victors at the capture of that town, and subsequently 
sold to Oonstantinop).e at the profitable price of twelve 
thousand pounds of silver. This picture, and also some 
other ^selebra^d ones, it was said, possessed the property 
of multiplying^ themselves by contact with other surfaces, 
as in modem times we multiply photographs. Such were 
the celebrated images “ made without hands.” 

It was curreujkly asserted that the immediate origin of 
loonoclasm was due to the Elhalif Yezed, who had com ^ 
pleted«fche destruction of the Syrian images, and to two 
Jews, who stimulated Leo fhe Isaurian to his task. How- 
ever that maybe, Leo published an edict, A.p. xhe emperor 
726, prohibiting the worship of images. This prohibits m- 
was foUowed by another directing their de- 
fitraction, and the whitewashing of the walls of churches 

VOL. I. 2 E 
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ornamented with them. Hereupon the clergy and the 
monks rebelled ; the emperor was denounced as a Moham- 
medan and a Jew. He ordered that, a* statue of the 
Saviour in that part of the city called Chalcopratia should 
be removed, and a riot was the consequence. rOne of his 
ofS.cers mounted a ladder and struck the idol with an axe 
upon its face , it was an incident like that enacted cen- 
turies before in the temple of Serapis at Alexandria. The 
sacred image, which had often arrested the course of 
Katuie and worked many miracles, was now found to be 
unable to protect or to avenge its own honour. A rabble 
of women interfered in its behalf, they threw down the 
ladder and killed the officer ; nor was the riot ended until 
the troops were called in and a great massacie perpetrated. 
Tiie monks The monks spread the sedition in all parts of 
.eufatain it empire ; they even attempted to proclaim a 

new emperor. Leo was everywhere denoxmced as a Moham- 
medan infidel, an enemy of the Mother of God ; but with 
inflexible resolution he persisted in his determination as 
long as he lived. 

His son and successor, Constantine, pursued the same 
iconoclastic policy. From the circumstance of his acci- 
dently defiling the font at which he was being baptized, 
he had received the suggestiye name of Copronymus. 
His subsequent career was asserted by the monks to have 
been foreshadowed by his sacrilegious beginnings. It was 
They accuse P'^^jlicly asserted that he was an atheist. In 
the emperor truth, his biography, in jpany lespects, pioves 
of atheism higher classes in Constantinople were 

largely infected with infidelity. The patriarch Reposed 
upon oath that Copronymus had made the most irreligious 
confessions to him, as that our Saviour, far from being the 
Son of God, was, in his opinion, a mere man, born of his 
'mother in the common way. The truth, of these accusa- 
tions was perhaps, in a measure, sustained by the revenge 
^that the emperor took on the patriarch for his indiscreet 
revelations. He seized him, ]^at out his eyes, caused him 
to be led through the city mounted on an ass, with his 
face to the tail, and then, as if to show his unutterable 
contempt for all religion, with an exquisite malice, appointed 
him to his office again. 
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If STicli was the religions condition of the emperor, the 
higher clergy were hut little better. A council was 
summoned by Constantine, a.d. 754, at Constantinople, 
which was attended by 388 bishops. It asserted council of 
for itself the portion of the seventh general Constanti- 
<;ounoil. It unanimously decreed that all visible SiSts urS^- 
«ymbols of Christ, except in the Eucharist, are 
blasphemous or heretical , that image-worship is a corrup- 
tion of Christianity and a renewed form of paganism , it 
directed all statues and paintings to be removed from the 
^churches and destroyed, it degraded every ecclesiastic and 
excommunicated every layman who sho'^d be concerned 
in setting them up again. It concluded its labours with 
prayers for the emperor who had extirpated idolatry and 
^iven peace to the Church 

. But this decision was by no means quietly received. 
The monks rose in an uproar; some raised a 
clamour in their caves, some fromtthe tops of their among the 
pillars; one, in the church of St. Mammas, 
insulted the emperor to his face, denouncing him as a 
second apostate Julian. !Nor could he deliver himself 
from them by the scourging, strangling, and drowning of 
individuals. In his wrath, Copi onymus, plainly discern- 
ing that it was the monks t>n one side and the government 
on the other, determined to strike at the root of the evil, 
and to destroy monasticism itself. He drove the The emperor 
holy men out of their cells and cloisters , made retaliates 
the consecrated virgin^ marry ; gave up the buildings for 
civil uses ; burnt pictures, idols, and all kinds of relics ; 
-degraded the paPfcriarch from his office, scourged him, shaved 
off his eyebrows, set him for public derision in the circus 
in a sleeveless shirt, and then beheaded him. Already he 
had consecrated a eunuch in his stead. Doubtless these 
atrocities strengihened the bishops of Eome in their resolve 
to seek^ protector from such a master among the bar- 
barian kings of the West. • 

Constantine Copronymus was succeeded by his son, Leo 
the Chazar, who, during a short reign of five Re-establish- 
years, continued the iconoclastic policy. On his 
death his wife Irene seized the government, byiiSietfo 
ostensibly iru behalf of her son. This woman, 

2 B 2. 
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pre-eminently wicked and superstitions "beyond her times^ 
undertook the restoration of images.^ She caused the 
patriarch to retire from his dignity, appointed one of her 
creatures, Tarasius, in his stead, and summoned another 
council In this second Council of NicCa that of Constan- 
tinople was denounced as a synod of fools and atheists, the 
worship of images was pronounced agreeable to Scripture 
and reason, and in conformity to the usages and traditions 
of the Church. 

Irene, saluted as the second Helena, and set forth by 
the monks as an exemplar of piety, thus accomplished the 
restoration of image-worship. In a few years this ambitious 
woman, refusing to surrender his rightful dignity to her 
son, caused him to be seized, and, in the porphyry chamber 
in which she had borne him, put out his eyes. Constanti- 
nople, long familiar with horrible crimes, was appalled at 
such an uniiatuial deed. 

During the succeeding reigns to that of Loo the Armenian, 
Eesumption matters remained without change, but that 
h emperor resumed the policy of Leo the Isaurian. 

cLdmsem- By an edict he prohibited image- worship, and 
'psrors. banished the Patriarch of Constantinople, who 
had admonished him that the apostles had made images of 
the Saviour and the Virgin, an'd that there was at Eome a 
picture of the Transfiguration, painted by order of St. 
Peter. After the murder of Leo, his successor, Michael 
the Stammerer, showed no encouragement to either party. 
It was affirmed that he was given "Bo profane jesting, was 
incredulous as to the resurrection of the dead, disbelieved 
the existence of the devil, was indifferent^whethel images 
were worshipped or not, and recommended the patriarch to 
bury the decrees of Constantinople and Nicea equally in 
oblivion. His successor and son, however, observed no 
Their Sura- such impartiality. To SaracSnic tastes, showui 
cemc tfvstes a palace like that of tl:|^ khalif ; 

to a devotion for poetry, exemplified by branding some of 
his own stanzas on his image-worshipping enemies , to the 
composition of music and its singing by himself as an 
amateur in the choir ; to mechanical fcaowledge, displayed 
by^ hydraulic contrivances, musical instruments, organs, 
automatic singing-birds sitting in golden trees, he added 
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an abomination of monks and a determined iconoclasm. 
Instead of merely wbitewashing the walls of the churches, 
he adorned them with pictures of beasts and birds. Icono- 
'clasm had now become a struggle between the emperors 
4ind the mordss. ^ 

Again, on the death of Theophilus, image-worship 
triumphed, and triumphed in the same manner pinai restora- 
as before. His widow, Theodora, alarmed by tionofimage- 
the monks for the safety of the soul of her tSeEmpr^s 
husband, purchased absolution for him at the 
price of the restoration of images. 

Such was the issue of Iconoclasm in the East. The 
monks proved stronger than the emperors, and, after a 
struggle of 120 years, the images were finally restored 
In the West far more important consequences followed. 

To image-worship Italy was devoutly attached. When 
the first edict of Leo was made known by the image-wor- 
•exarch, it produced a rebellion, of which Pope ship m the 
Gregory II. took advantage ^o suspend the 
tribute paid by Italy. In letters that he wiote to the 
•emperor he defended the popular delusion, declaring that 
the first Christians had caused pictures to he made of our 
Lord, of his bi other James, of Stephen, and all the martyrs, 
and had sent them througjiout the world , the reason that 
God the Father had not been painted was that his coun- 
tenance was not known. These letters display a most 
audacious presumption of the ignorance of the emperor 
respecting common Sjripture incidents, and, as it is sustain- 
some have remarked, suggest a doubt of the edbythe 
pope’s familianty with the sacred volume. He 
points out the aifierence between the statues of antiquity, 
which are only the representations of phantoms, and the 
images of the Church, which have approved themselves, 
by numberless 5piracles, to be the genuine forms of the 
Saviour, his mother, and his saints. Eeferring to the 
j&tatue «€ St, Peter, which the emperor had ordered to be 
broken to pieces, he declafes that the Western nations 
regard that apostle as a god upon earth, and ominously 
threatens the vengeance of the pious barbarians if it should 
be destroyed. In this defence of images Gregory found 
an active coadjutor in a Syrian, John of Damascus, who 
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had witnessed the rage of the khalifs against the images* 
of his own country, and whose hand, having been cut off 
hy those tyrants, had been miraculously rejoined to his 
body by an idol of the Yirgin to which he prayed. 

But Gregory was not alone in his policy, nor John of 
and by the Damascus in his controversies. The King of the 

Lombard Lombards, Liutprand, also perceived the advan- 
tage of putting himself forth as the protector of 
images, and of appeaKng to the Italians, for their sake, to 
expel the Greeks from the country. The pope acted on 
the principle that heresy in a sovereign justifies with- 
drawal of allegiance, the Lombard that it excuses the 
seizure of possessions. Luitprand accordingly ventured 
on the capture of Eavenna. An immense booty, the 
accumulation of the emperors, the Gothic kings, and the 
exarchs, which was taken at the storming of the town, at 
once rewarded his piety, stimulated him to new enterprises 
of a like nature, and drew upon him the attention of his 
enemy the emperor, whom^^he had plundered, and of his* 
confederate the pope, whom he had overreached. 

This was the position of affairs. If the Lombards, who 
were Arians, and therefore heretics, should succeed in 
Position of extending their sway all over Italy, the influence 
jrffairsattbis and prosperity of the papacy must come to an 
end ; their action on tte question of the images 
was altogether of an ephemeral and delusive kind, for all 
the northern nations preferred a simple worship like that of 
primitive times, and had never shown any attachment to 
the adoration of graven forms. If, on the other hand, the 
pope should continue his allegiance to Constantinople, he 
must be liable to the atrocious persecutions So often and so 
recently inflicted on the patriarchs of that city by their 
tyrannical master ; and the breaking of that connexion in 
reality involved no surrender of any solid^advantages, for 
the.empeior was too weak to give protection from the 
Lombards. Already had been expeiienoed a portentous 
The Saracens sending^elief from Constantinople, 

dominSe*m^ On account of the naval superiority of •the 
Saracens in the Mediterranean. For the taxes- 
paid to the sovereign no real equivalent was, 
received ; but Eome, in ignominy, was obliged to submit,.., 
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like an o^bscnre provincial town, to tke mandates of the 
Eastern court. Moreover, in her eyes, the emperor, by- 
reason of his icoiSoclasm, was a heretic. But if aUianoe 
with the Lombards and allegiance to the Greeks were 
equally ine:^edieiit, a third course was possible. A mayor 
of the palace of the Frankish kings had success- 
fully led his armies against the Arabs from 
Spain, and had gained the great victory of 
Tours. If the Franks, under the influence ** 
of their climate or the genius of their race, had thus far 
shown no encouragement to images, in all other respects 
they were orthodox, for they had been converted by 
Catholic missionaries ; their kmgs, it was true, were mere 
phantoms, but Charles Martel had proved himself a great 
soldier ; he was, therefore, an ambitious man. There was 
Scripture authority for raising a subordinate to sovereign 
power ; the prophets of Israel had thus, of old, with oil 
anointed kings. And if the sword of France was gently 
removed from the kingly hand* that was too weak to hold 
it, and given to the hero who had already shown that he 
could smite terribty with it — ^if this were done by the 
authority of the pope, actmg as the representative of God, 
how great the gain to the papacy ! A thousand years 
might not be enough to sfeparate the monarchy of France 
from the theocracy of Italy. 

The resistance which had sprung up to the imperial 
edict for the destruction of images determined the course 
of events. The pop% rebelled, and attempts were made by 
the emperor to seize or assassinate him. A fear Revolt of the 
that the pontiff might be carried to Constanti- pope from tua 
nople, and the preparations making to destroy 
the images in the churches, united all Italy. A council 
was held at Borne, which anathematized the Iconoclasts. 
Tti retaliation, the Sicilian and other estates of the Church 
were confiscated. Gregory III., who in the meantime 
succeeded to the papacy, continued the policy of his pre- 
decessor. The emperor wSs defied. A fleet, fitted out by 
bi-m in support of the exarch, was lost in a storm. With 
this termination of the influence of Constantinople in Italy 
came the imminent danger that the pope must acknowledge 
the supremacy of the Lombards. In his distress Gregory 
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turned to Cliarlefi Martel. He sent him the keys of the 
Alliance of sepulchre of St. Peter, and implored his assist- 
the TOpe and ance. The die was cast. Papal Borne revolted 
tbeE^anks. sovereign, and became indissolubly 

bound to the barbarian kingdoms. Tp Prsmce a new 
dynasty was given, to the pope temporal power, and to the 
west of Europe a fictitious Boman empire. 

The monks had thus overcome the image-brealdng 
nks ®i^P®^ors, a result which proves them to have 
already become a formidable power in the state 
It is necessary, for a proper understanding of the great 
events with which henceforth they were connected, to 
describe their origin and history. 

In the iconoclastic quarrel they are to be regarded as 
the representatives of the common people in contradistinc- 
tion to the clergy; often, indeed, the representatives of 
the populace, infected with all its instincts of superstition 
and fanaticism. They are the upholders of miracle-cures, 
Their first invocation of saints, woi ship of images, clamorous 
position asserters of a unity of faith in the Church — a 
unity which they never practised, but which offered a 
convenient pretext for a bitter persecution of heresy and 
paganism, though they were moi;e than half pagan them- 
selves. 

It was theii destiny to impress on the practical life of 
Europe that mixture of Christianity and heathenism 
andsubse- engendered by political ^vents in Italy and 
qnentim- Greece. Yet, while they thus co-operated in 
provement g^^at affairs, they themselves exhibited, in the 
most signal manner, the force of that law of continuous 
variation of opinion and habits to which all enduring 
communities of men must submit. Born of superstition, 
obscene in their early life, they end in luj^ry, refinement, 
learning. Theirs is a history to which we may profitably 
attend. 

From very early times theref^had been in India zealots 
Tbe first who, actuated by a desire of removing them- 
hermits. selves from the temptations of society and pre- 
paring for another life, retired into solitary places* Such 
were the Essenes among the Jews, and the Therapeutaa 
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in Egypt. Pliny speaks of tlie blameless life of tke former 
when he says, “ They are the companions of palms 
nor does he hide»his astonishment at an immortal society 
in which no one is ever born. Their example was not 
lost upon tnore devout Christians, particulaily after the 
influence of Magianism began to be felt Though it is 
sometimes said that the first of these hermits were Anthony 
and^ Paulus, they doubtless are to be regarded as only 
having rendered themselves more illustrious by their 
superior sanctity among a crowd of worthies who had 
preceded them or were their contemporaries. As early as 
the second and third centuries the practice of retirement 
had commenced among Christians ; soon afterwards it had 
become common. The date of Hilarion is about a.d. 328, 
of Basil A D 360. Eegarding prayer as the only occupa- 
tion in which man may profitably engage, they gave no 
more attention to the body than the wants of nature 
absolutely demanded. A little dried fruit or bread for 
food, and water for drink, were sufficient for its Their self- 
support , occasionally a particle of salt might be 
added, but the use of warm water was looked upon as 
betraying a tendency to luxury. The incentives to many 
of theii rules of life might excite a smile, if it were right 
to smile at the acts of earnest men. Some, like the inno- 
cent Essenes, who would do nothing whatever on the 
Sabbath, observed tlfb day before as a fast, rigorously 
abstaining from food and drink, that nature might not 
force them into sin <yi the morrow. For some, it was not 
mough, by the passive means of abstinence, to refrain from 
fault #r redu^p the body to subjection, though starvation 
is the antidote for desire ; the more active, and, perhaps, 
more effectual operation of periodical flagellations and 
bodily torture were added. Ingenuity was taxed to 
find new meaiMS of personal infliction. A hermit who 
never permitted himself to sleep more than an hour 
^vithoift being awakened endured torments not inferior to 
those of the modern fakir, who crosses his arms on the top 
'of his head and keeps them there for years, until they are 
wasted to the bone, or suspends himself to a pole by means 
^f a hook inserted in the flesh of his back. 

Among the Oriental sects there are some who believe 
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that the Supreme Being is perpetually occupied in the con 
ProfoTmdcon- templation of himself, and that the nearer man 
tempiation of can approach to a state of total «inaotion the more 
will he resemble God. Bor many years the 
Indian sage never raises his eyes from hi« nav^, absorbed 
in the profound contemplation of it, his perennial reverie 
is unbroken by any outward suggestions, the admiring 
by-standers administering, as chance offers, the little food 
Aerial Water that his wants require. Under the 

jna»tyrs. influence of such ideas, in the fifth century, St* 
Holy birds gjj^ieon Stylites, who in his youth had often 
been saved from suicide, by ascending a column he had 
built, sixty feet in height, and only one foot square at the 
top, departed as far as he could from earthly afiairs, and 
approached more closely to heaven. On this elevated 
retreat, to which he was fastened hy a chain, he endured, 
if we may believe the incredible story, for thirty years the 
summer’s sun and the wintef ’s frost. Afar off the passer-by 
Avas edified by seeing the motionless figure of the holy man 
with outstretched arms like a cross, projected against tho 
sky, in his favourite attitude of prayer, or expressing his 
thankfulness for the many mercies of which he supposed 
himself to be the recipient by rapidly striking his forehead 
against his knees. Historians relate that a curious spec- 
tator counted twelve hundred and forty-four of these 
motions, and then abstained through fatigue from any 
farther tally, though the unwearied exhibition was still 
going on. This “most holy aerial martyr,” as Evagrius 
calls him, attained at last his reward, and Mount Telenissa 
witnessed a vast procession of devout admirers accoiifipany*' 
ing to the grave ms mortal remains. 

More commonly, however, the hermit declined the con - 
spicuous notoriety of these “ holy birds,” as they were called 
by the profane, and, retiring to some cav^* in the desert, 
despised the comforts of life, and gave himself up to- 
penance and prayer. Among men who had thus altd’gether 
exalted themselves above the v^nts of the flesh, there was 
Thetoonksm- toleration for its lusts. The sinfulness of the 
8^n ce- marriage relation, and the pre-eminent value of 
^ chastity, followed from their principles. If it 

was objected to such practices that by their universal 
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adoption, tlie Imman species would soon bo extingniisbed, 
and no man would remain to offer praises to God, these* 
zealots, remembering the temptations from which they had 
escaped, with truth replied that there would always be 
sinners enough in the woild to avoid that disaster, and 
that out of their evil works good would be brought. St. 
Jerome offers us the pregnant reflection that, though it 
may be marriage that fills the earth, it is virginity that* 
replenishes heaven. 

If they were not recorded by many truthful authors, the 
extravagances of some of these enthusiasts would pass- 
belief. Men and women ran naked upon all fours, associ- 
ating themselves with the beasts of the field. In Grazing 
the spring season, when the grass is tender, the ^emuts 
grazing hermits of Mesopotamia went forth to the plains, 
sharing with the cattle their filth, and their food. Of some, 
notwithstanding a weight of evidence, the stupendous 
biography must tax their admirers’ credulity. It is aflSrmed’ 
that St. Ammon had never seen his own body uncovered ;■ 
that an angel carried him on his back over a liver which 
he was obliged to cross ; that at his death he ascended to 
heaven through the skies, St. Anthony being an eye-witness 
of the event — St. Anthony, who was guided to the hermit 
Paulus by a centaur, -^lat Didymus never spoke to a. 
human being for ninety years. 

From the Jewish anchoiites, who of old sought a retreat 
beneath the shade of the palms of Engaddi, who beguiled 
their weary hours in,the chanting of psalms by the bitter 
waters of the Dead Sea ; from the philosophic Hindu, who 
sought for happiness in bodily inaction and mental exercise, 
to these Christian solitaries, the stages of delu- insane her- 
sion are numerous and successive. It would not 
be difficult to present examples of each step in the career 
of debasement. • To one who is acquainted with the work- 
ing and accidents of the human brain, it will not bo 
surprizing that an asylum for hermits who had become-' 
hopelessly insane was instituted at Jerusalem. 

The biographies of these recluses, for ages a source of con- 
solation to the faithful in their temptations, are not to be’- 
regarded as mere works of fiction, though they abound in 
supernatural occurrences, and are the forerunners of the- 
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•^semonology of the Middle Ages, The whole world was a 
«cene of dsemoniac adventures, of miracles and wonders. So 
&x from being mere impostures, they relate nothing more 
Oanses of hai- than may he witnessed at any time under similar 
lucinations conditions. In the brain of m^n, impressions of 
whatever lie has seen or heard, of whatever has been made 
manifest to him by his other senses, nay, even the vestiges 
of his former thoughts, are stored up. These traces are 
most vivid at first, but, by degrees, they decline in force, 
though they probably never completely die out. During 
our waking hours, while we are perpetually receiving 
new impressions from things that surround us, such 
vestiges are overpowered, and cannot attract the attention 
of the mind. But in the period of sleep, when external 
influences cease, they present themselves to our regard, and 
the mind submitting to the delusion, groups them into 
the fantastic forms of dreams. By the use of opium and 
other drugs which can blunt our sensibility to passing 
events, these phantasms may be made to emerge. They 
also offer themselves in the delirium of fevers and in the 
hour of death. 

It is immaterial in what manner or by what agency our 
susceptibility to the impressions of surrounding objects is 
Supernatural benumbed, whether by iJrugs, or sleep, or disease, 
appearances goou as thoir forco IS uo greater than that of 
forms already registered in the brain, those forms will 
■emerge before us, and dreams or apparitions are the result. 
So liable is the mind to practise deeg^ption on itself, that 
with the utmost difficulty it is aware of the delusion. hTo 
man can submit to long-continued and iigprous fasting 
without becoming the subject of these hallucinations ; and 
the more he enfeebles his organs of sense, the more vivid 
is the exhibition, the more profound the deception. An 
•ominous sentence may perhaps be incessantly whispered in 
his ear ; to his fixed and fascinated eye some grotesque or 
n.bominable object may perpetually present itself. the 
hermit, in the solitude of his cell, there doubtless often did 
appear, by the uncertain light of his lamp, obscene shadows 
of diabohcal import ; doubtless there was many an agony 
with fiends, many a struggle with monsters, satyrs, and 
imps, many an earnest, solemn, and manful controversy 
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with Satan himself, who sometimes came as an aged man,, 
sometimes with a countenance of horrible intelligence, and 
sometimes as a female fearfully beautiful. St. J erome, who^ 
■with the utmost difficulty, had succeeded in extinguishing 
all carnal1iesire«, ingenuously confesses how sorely he was 
tried by this last deYice of the enemy, how nearly the 
ancient flames were rekindled. As to the reality of these 
apparitions, why should a hermit be led to suspect that 
they arose from the natural working of his own brain ? 
Men neYer dream that they are dreaming. To him they 
were terrible realities , to us they should be the proofs of 
insanity, not of imposture. 

If, in the prison discipline of modern times, it has been 
found that solitary confinement is a punishment too 
dreadful for the most hardened conYict to bear, and that, 
if persisted in, it is liable to lead to insanity, how much 
more quickly must that unfortunate condition haYe been 
induced when the trials of religious distress and the 
physical enfeeblement arising from rigorous fastings and 
incessant watchings were added ? To the dreadful ennui 
which precedes that state, one of the ancient monks 
pathetically alludes when he relates how often he went 
forth and returned to his cell, and gazed on the sun as if 
he hastened too slowly tp his setting. And yet such fearful 
solitude is of but brief duration. Eyou though we flee 
to the desert we cannot be long alone. Cut ofi from social 
oonverse, the mind of man engenders companions j^eiusions 
for itself — companions like the gloom from which created by the 
they haYe emerged. It was thus that to St. 

Anthony ajj^eared the Spirit of Fornication, under the 
form of alasciYious negro boy; it was thus that multitudes 
of dmmons of horrible aspect cruelly beat him nearly to- 
death, the braYe old man defying them to the last, and 
telling them that he did not wish to be spared one of their 
blows ; it was thus that in the night, with hideous 
lauglfter, they burst into his cell, under the form of lions, 
serpents, scorpions, aspsf lizards, panthers, and wolves, 
each attacking him in o-wn way; thus that when, in 
his dire extremity, he lifted his eyes for help, the roof dis* 
appeared, and amid beams of light the Saviour looked 
down; thus it was wiih the enchanted silver dish that* 
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Satan gave him, wMcli, being totiched, vanished in smoke ; 
thus with the gigantic bats and centaurs, and the two lions 
that helped him to scratch a grave foi Paul. 

The images that may thus emerge from the brain have 
been classed by physiologists among the ph«xjSiomena of 
inverse vision, or cerebral sight. Elsewlieio I have given 
a detailed investigation of their nature (Human Physiology, 
chap, xxi.), and, persuaded that they have played a far 
more important part in human affairs than is commonly 
supposed, have thus expressed myself : “ Men in every part 
of the world, even among nations the most abject 
rSgious re- and barbarous, have an abiding faith not only 
existence of a spirit that animates us, but 
also in its immortality. Of these there are 
multitudes who have been shut out from all communion 
with civilized countries, who have never been enlightened 
by revelation, and who are mentally incapable of reasoning 
out for themselves argumeints in support of those great 
truths Under such circumstances, it is not very likely 
that the uncertainties of tradition, derived from remote 
ages, could be any guide to them, for traditions soon dis- 
appear except they be connected with the wants of daily 
life* Can there be, in a philosophical view, anything 
more interesting than the manner in which these defects 
have been provided for by implanting in the very organiza- 
tion of every man the means of constantly admonishing him 
of these facts— of recalling them with an unexpected vivid 
ness before even after they have become^o faint as almost t^ 
die out ^ Let him be as debased and benighted a savage 
as he may, shut out from all communion -with, races "^hom 
Providence has placed in happier circumstances, he has 
Gtill the same organization, and is liable to the same 
physiological incidents, as ourselves. Like us, he sees in 
A future visions the fading forms of landscapes which 

world 9,1 e perhaps connected with some of his most grate- 

ful recollections, and what other conclusion can he possibly 
derive from these unreal pictures than that they are the 
foreshadowings of another land beyond that in which his 
lot is cast. Like us, he is revisited at intervals by the 
resemblances of those whom he has loved or hated while 
they were alive, nor can he ever be so brutalized as not ta 
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discern in sucH manifestations suggestions wliicli to him are 
incontrovertible proofs of the existence and im- immortauty 
mortality of the soul. Even in the most refined 
social conditions we are never able to shake off the impres- 
sions of these occiprences, and are perpetually drawing from 
them the same conclusions that our uncivilized anoestorh 
did. Our more elevated condition of life in no respect 
lelieves us from the inevitable consequences of our own 
organization, any more than it relievos us from infirmities 
and disease. In these respects, all over the globe we are 
on an equality. Savage or civilized, we carry within us a 
mechanism intended to present to us mementoes of the 
most solemn facts with which we can be concerned, and 
the voice of history tells us that it has ever been true to 
its design. It wants only moments of repose or sickness, 
when the influence of external things is diminished, to 
oome into full play, and these are precisely the moments 
when we are best prepared for the truths it is going to 
suggest. Such a mechanism is*in keeping with the manner 
in which the course of natuie is fulfilled, and bears in its 
very style the impress of invariability of action. It is no 
lespecter of persons. It neither permits the haughtiest to 
be free from its monitions, nor leaves the humblest without 
the consolation of a kno'^ledge of another life. Liable to 
no mischances, open to no opportunities of being tampered 
with by the designing or interested, requiring no extraneous 
human agency for its effect, but always present with each 
man wherever he nj^y go, it marvellously extracts from 
vestiges of the impressions of the past overwhelming proofs 
of the»reality^of the future, and gathering its power from 
what would seem to be a most unlikely source, it insen- 
sibly leads us, no matter who or where we may be, to a 
profound belief in the immortal and imperishable, fiom 
phantoms that have scarcely made their appearance before 
they are ready to vanish away.” 

EroiSi such beginnings the monastic system of Europe 
arose — that system which j^esents us with learn- Amelioration 
- ing in the place of ferocious ignorance, with over- of monasti- 
fi owing charity to mankind in the place of 
malignant hatred of society. The portly abbot on his 
easy going palfrey, his hawk upon his fist, scarce looks like 
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tlie lineal descendant of the hermit starved into insanity. 
How wide the interval between the monk of the third and 
the monk of the thirteenth century — between the caverns 
of Thebais and majestic monasteries cherishing the relics of 
ancient learning, the hopes of modern philosophy — between 
the butler arranging his well-stocked larder, and the jug 
of cold water and crust of bread. A thousand years had 
turned starvation into luxury, and alas ^ if the spoilers of 
Its final cor- the Keformation are to be believed, had con- 
niptions verted visions of loveliness into breathing and 
blushing realities, who exercised their charms with better 
effect than of old their phantom sisters had done. 

The successive stages to this end may be briefly de- 
scribed Around the cell of some eremite like Anthony, 
who fixed his retreat on Mount Colzim, a number of 
humble imitators gathered, emulous of his austerities and 
The modifica- piety. A Similar sentiment impels them 

tions of to observe stated hours of prayer. Kecessity for 
cremitism supporting the body indicates some pursuit of 
idle industry, the plaiting of mats or making of baskets. 
So strong is the instinctive tendency of man to association, 
that even communities of madmen may organize. Hilarion 
is said to have been the first who established a monastic 
community. He went into the«,desert when he was only 
fifteen years old. Eremitism thus gave birth to Coenobi- 
tism, and the evils of solitude weie removed. Yet still 
there remained rigorous anchorites who renounced their 
associated brethren as these had ren^^unced the world, and 
the monastery was surrounded by their ciicle of solitary 
cells — a Laura, it was called. In Egypt, thg^ sandy 4eserts 
on each side of the rich valley of the river offered great 
facilities for such a mode of life : that of Kitria was full of 
monks, the climate being mild and the wants of man easily 
Nttmuercf Satisfied. It is said that there avere at one time 
anchorites, iji that Country of these religious recluses not 
fewer than seventy-six thous^d males and twen^-seven 
thousand females. With countless other uncouth forms, 
under the hot sun of that climate they seemed to be 
spawned from the mud of the Nile. As sooti as from some 
celebrated hermitage a monastery had formed, the associates 
•submitted to the rules of brotherhood. Their meal, eaten 
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in silence, consisted of biead and water, oil, and a little 
salt Tbe bundle of papyrus which had served the monk 
for a seat by day, while he made his baskets or mats, 
served him for a pillow by night. Twice he was roused 
from his 4leep by the sound of a horn to offer up his 
prayers. The culture of superstition was compelled by 
inexorable rules. A discipline of penalties, confinement, 
fasting, whipping, and, at a later peiiod even mutilation, 
was inflexibly administered. 

From Egypt and Syria monachism spread like an epi- 
demic. It was first introduced into Italy by spread of mo- 
Athanasius, assisted by some of the disciples of nastiasm 
Anthony, but Jerome, whose abode was in 
Palestine, is celebrated for the multitude of converts he 
made to a life of retirement. Under his persuasion, 
many of the high-born ladies of Pome were led to the 
practice of monastic habits, as far as was possible, in 
secluded spots near that city, qu the ruins of temples, and 
even in the Forum. Some were induced to retreat to the 
Holy Land, after bestowing their wealth for pious purposes. 
The silent monk insinuated himself into the privacy of 
families for the purpose of making proselytes by stealth. 
Soon there was not an unfrequented island in the Mediter- 
ranean, no desert shored no gloomy valley, no forest, no 
glen, no volcanic crater, that did not witness exoibitant 
selfishness made the lule of life. There were multitudes 
of hermits on the desolate coasts of the Black Sea. They 
abounded from the freezing Tanais to the sultry Tabenne. 
Inrigoious peisonal life and in supernatural power the 
West Scknov^dged no inferiority to the East , his admiring 
imitators challenged even the desert of Thebais to produce 
the equal of Martin of Tours. The solitary anchorite was 
soon supplanted by the coenobitic establishment, the 
monastery. It* became a fashion among the rich to^ give 
all th|J; they had to these institutions for the salvation of 
their own souls. There wi^s now no need of basket-making 
or the weaving of mats. The brotherhoods increased 
rapidly. Whoever wanted to escape from the barbarian 
invaders, or to avoid the hardships of serving in the 
imperial army — whoever had become discontented with 
his worldly affairs, or saw in those dark times no induoe- 
voTi. I. 2 y 
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incuts in a home and family of his own, found in the 
Increase of monastery a suie retreat. The number of these 
the religious religious houses eventually became very great, 
houses. They were usually placed on the most charming 
and advantageous sites, their solid.* ty andf spleifdour illus^ 
trating the necessity of erecting durable habitations for 
societies that w^ere immortal. It often fell out that the 
Church laid claim to the services of some distinguished 
monk. It was significantly observed that the road to 
ecclesiastical elevation lay through the monastery poich, 
and often ambition contentedly wore for a season the cowl, 
that it might seize more surely the mitre. ^ 

Though the monastic system of the, East included labour, 
it was greatly inferior to that of the West in 
thfEastern that particular. The Oriental monk, at first 
making selfishness his lule of life, and his own 
salvation the grand object, though all the world 
else should peiish, in his maturer period occupied his inteh 
lectual powers in refined disputations of theology. Too 
often he exhibited his physical strength in the furious riots 
he occasioned in the streets of the great cities. He was a 
fanatic and insubordinate. On the other hand, the Occi- 
dental monk showed far less disposition for engaging in 
the discussion of things above reason, and expended his 
strength m useful and honourable labour. Beneath his 
hand the wilderness became a garden. To a considerable 
extent this difference was due to physiological peculiarity, 
and yet it must not be concealed that^fche circumstances of 
life in the two eases were not without their effects. The old 
countries of the East, with their woin-out civilization and 
worn-out soil, offered no inducements comparable with the 
barbarous but young and fertile West, where to the 
ecclesiastic the most lovely and inviting lands were open. 
Both, however, coincided in this, that the^^ regarded the 
affaiis of life as piesenting perpetual interpositio:^ of a 
providential or rather supernatuml kind — angels and devils 
being in continual conflict for the soul of every man, who 
might become the happy prize of the one or the miserable 
prey of the other. These spiritual powers were perpetually 
controlling the course of nature and giving rise to prodigies. 
The measure of holiness in a saint was the number of 
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miracles lie had worked. Thus, in the life of St. Benedict 
it is related that when his nurse Cyiilla let Legends of 
fo^ll a stone sievS, her distress was changed into western 
rejoicing the prayer of the holy child, at 
which the*^brokda parts came together and were made 
whole; that once on receiving his food in a basket, let 
down to his otherwise inaccessible cell, the devil vainly 
tried to vex him by breaking the rope ; that once Satan, 
assuming the form of a blackbird, nearly blinded him by 
the flapping of his wings ; that once, too, the same tempter 
appeared as a beautiful Roman girl, to whose fascinations, 
in his youth, St. Benedict had been sensible, and from 
which he now hardly escaped by rolling himself among 
thorns.' Once, when his austere rules and severity excited 
the resentment of the monastery over which he was abbot, 
the brethren — for monks have been known to do such 
things— attempted to poison him, but the cup burst 
asunder as soon as he took it^into his hands. When the 
priest Florentius, being wickedly disposed, attempted to 
perpetrate a like ciime by means of an adulterated loaf, 
a raven carried away the deadly bread from the hand of 
St. Benedict. Instructed by the devil, the same Floientius 
drove from his neighbourhood the holy man, by turning 
into the garden of his ihonastery seven naked girls , but 
scarcely had the saint taken to flight, when the chamber 
in which his persecutor lived fell in and buried him 
beneath its ruins, though the rest of the house was unm 
jured. Under the guidance of two visible angels, who 
walked before him, St. Benedict continued his journey to 
Mont^ Oasinc^ where he erected a noble monastery ; but 
even here miracles did not cease , for Satan bewitched the 
stones, so that it was impossible for the masons to move 
them until they were released by powerful prayers A 
boy, who had stSlen from the monastery to visit his parents 
was nojt only struck dead by God for his offence, but the 
consecrated ground threw forth his body when they 
attempted to bury it ; nor could it be made to rest until 
consecrated bread was laid upon it. Two garrulous nuns, 
who had been excommunicated by St. Benedict for their 
perverse prating, chanced to be buried in the church. 
On the next administration of the sacrament, when the 
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deacon commanded all tliose who did not communicate to 
dopait, the corpses rose out of their giaves and walked 
forth from the church. 

Volumes might be filled with such wonders, which edified 
rhe character religious for ceuturies, exacting im]plioit belief, 
of these and being regaided as of equal authority with 
miracles miracles of the Holy Scriptuies. 

Though monastic life rested upon the principle of social 
abnegation, monastioism, in singular contradiction thereto, 
Rise and pro- Contained within itself the principle of organiza- 
gressofrao- tion As early as a.d, 370, St Basil, the Bishop 
nastic orders Cmsarea, incorporated the hermits and coeno- 
bites of his diocese into one order, called after him the 
Basilian One hundred and fifty years later, St. Benedict, 
under a milder rule, organised those who have passed 
under his name, and Wnd for them occupation in suitable 
employments of manual and intellectual labour. In the 
ninth century, another Bei?tedict revised the rule of the 
order, and made it more austere Offshoots soon arose, as 
those of Clugni, A n. 900 ; the Carthusians, A.n. 1084 ; the 
Cistercians, a.d. 1098. A favourite pursuit among them 
being literary labour, they introduced great improvements 
in the copying of manuscripts , and in their illumination 
and illustration are found the germs of the restoration of 
painting and the invention of cursive handwriting. St. 
Benedict enjoined his order to collect books. It has been 
happily observed that he foigot to say anything about 
their character, supposing that they fnust all be religious. 
The Augustinians were founded in the eleventh century. 
They professed, however, to be a restoration’^f the society 
founded ages before by St Augustine. 

The influence to which monastioism attained may be 
TheBenedic- judged of from the boast of the Benedictines 
tmes. £];]Lat “Pope John XXII., who di^d in 1334, after 
an exact inquiry, found that, since the first rise^of the 
0 order, there had been of it 24? popes, near 200 cardinals, 
7000 arohbisho]ps, 16,000 bishops, 16,000 abbots of renown, 
above 4000 saints, and upward of 37,000 monasteries. 
There have been likewise, of this order, 20 emperors and 
10 empresses, 47 kings and above 60 queens, 20 sons of 
emperors, and 48 sons of kings; about 100 princesses, 
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daughters of kings and emperors ; besides dukes, marquises,, 
earls, countesses, etc , innumerable. The order has produced 
a vast number,of authors and other learned men. Theh*- 
Eabanus set up the school of Germany. Their Alcuin 
founded ^he U:giivefsity of Paris. Their Dionysius Exi- 
guus perfected ecclesiastical computation. Their Guidc^ 
invented the scale of music ; their Sylvester, the organ. 
They boasted to have produced Anselm, Ildefonsus, and the- 
Yenerable Bede.” 

We too often date the Christianization of a community 
from the conversion of its sovereign, but it is not in the- 
nature of things that that should change the hearts of men. 
Of what avail is it if a barbarian chieftain drives a horde 
of his savages through the waters of a river by way of 
extemporaneous or speedy baptism ? Such outward forms 
are of little moment. It was mainly by the cmiization oc 
monasteries that to the peasant class of Europe Europe by tho 
was pointed out the way of civilization. The 
devotions and chanties ; th^ austerities of the brethren ; 
their abstemious meal ; their meagre clothing, the cheapest 
of the country in which they lived ; their shaven heads, or 
the cowl which shut out the sight of sinful objects ; the- 
long staff in their hands ; their naked feet and legs ; their 
passing forth on their journeys by twos, each a watch on 
his brother ; the prohibitions against eating outside of the 
wall of the monastery, which had its own mill, its own 
bakehouse, and whatever was needed in an abstemious- 
domestic economy ^ their silent hospitality to the wayfarer,, 
who was refreshed in a separate apartment ; the lands* 
around their buildings turned from a wilderness into a 
garden, an^ above all, labour exalted and ennobled by 
their holy hands, and celibacy, for ever, in the eye of the* 
vulgar, a proof of separation from the world and a sacrifice* 
to heaven — ^th;^se were the things that arrested the atten- 
tion of the barbarians of Europe, and led them on to* 
civilir«,tion. In our own material age, the advocates ojT 
the monastery have plafJitively asked, Where now shall* 
we find an asylum for the sinner who is sick of the world 
— ^for the man of contemplation in his old age, or for the- 
statesman who is tired of affairs ? It was through the- 
leisure procured by their wealth that the monasteries 
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produced so many cultivators of letters, and transmitted to 
lus tlie literary relics of the old times. It was a fortunate 
Their later ^^'7 when the monk turned from the weaving of 
intellectual mats to the copying of manuscripts— a fortunate 
influence when he began to cdmpose these noble 

hymns and strains of music which will livelbr ever. From 
the “ Dies Irse ” there rings forth grand poetry even in 
monkish Latin. The perpetual movements of the monastic 
orders gave life to the Church. The Protestant admits 
that to a resolute monk the Deformation was due. 

With these pre-eminent meiits, the monastic institution 
Their ma- evils. Through it was spread that 

tenaiization dreadful materialization of religion which, for 
of religion many ages, debased sacred things; through it 
that worse than pagan apotheosis, which led to the adora- 
tion — for such it really was — of dead men; thiough it were 
sustained relics and lying miracles, a belief in falsehoods 
so prodigious as to disgrace the common sense of man. 
The apostles and martyrs of (51d were forgotten ; nay, even 
the worship of God was forsaken for shrines that could cure 
all diseases, and relics that could raise the dead. Through 
at was developed that intense selfishness which hesitated 
at no sacrifice either of the present or the future, so far as 
this life is concerned, in order to injure personal happiness 
in the next— a selfishness which, in the delusion of the times, 
passed under the name of piety ; and the degree of abase- 
ment from the dignity of a man was made the measuie of 
the merit of a monk. 
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The French Revolution of 1848. 
i Portraits. 

LAMB’S (Charles) Elia and Ellana. 
‘Ccahplete EcEtion. ^Portrait. 


LAMB’S (Charles) Specimens of 
English Dramatic Poets of the time of 
Elizabeth- With Notes and the Extracts 
from the Garnck Plays. 

— Talfonrd’s Letters of Charles 
Lamb. New Edition, by W. Carew 
Hazhtt 2 wls. 

LANZl’S History of ^Painting in 
Italy, from the Period of the Revival of 
the Fine Arts to the End of the iSth 
Century. With Memoir and Portraits. 
Trans, by T. Roscoe. 3 vols. 

LAPPENBERG’S Englandnnder the 
Anglo-Saxon Kings. Trans, by B. Thorpe, 
F.SA. 2 vols. 

LESSING’S Dramatic Works. Com« 
plete. By E. Bell, M.A. With Memoir 
by H. Zimmern, Portrait, 2 vols. 

Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, and 

Representation of Death by the Ancients. 
Trans, by E. C. Beasley and Helen 
Zimmern. Frontispiece. 

LOCKE’S Philosophical Works, con- 
taining Human Understanding, Controversy 
^with Bishop of Worcester, Malebranche’s 
Opinions, Natural Philosophy, Reading 
and Study. With Introduction, Analysis, 
and Notes, by J. A. St. John. Portrait. 
2 vols. 

— — Life and Letters, with Extracts from 
his Common-place Books. By Lord King 

LOCKHART (J. G,)— Bums. 

LUTHER’S Table-Talk. Trans, by W. 
Hazhtt. With Life by A. Chalmers, and 
Luther’s Catechism. Portrait after 
Cranach. 

Autobiography.— Michelet. 

MACHIAVELU’S History of Flo- 
rence, The Prince, Savonaroh^, EKstorical 
Tracts, and Memoir. 

MARLOWE. Poems of.'^See Greene. 

MARTINEAU’S (Harriet) History 
of England (including History of the Peace) 
from 1800-1846. 5 v^ls. 

MENZEL’S History of Germany, 

from the Earliest Period to i8f 2. Por- 
traitn 3 vols. 

MICHELET’S Autobiography of 
Luther. Trans, by W, HazHtt. With 
Notes. 

The French Revolution to the 

Flight of the King in X791. Frontispiece, 

MIGNET’S The French Revolution, 
from 1789 to 1814. Portrait of Napoleon. 



STANDARD LIBRARY. 
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MlI.TOIT»S Prose Works. With Pre- 
face, Prehminary Remarks by J A. St. 
John, and Index. 5 vois. Portraits. 

Poetical Works. With 120 Wood 
Engravings* 2 vols 

miTFORD’B (Iltatss) Oor Village. 
Sketches of Rural Character and Scene? 3 
2 Engraviz^ 2 vds. 

MOUERE’S Dramatic Works. In 

English Prose, by C. H Wall, With a 
Eife and a Portrait. 3 vols 

* It 1$ not too much to say that we have 
here probably as good a translation of 
Molifere as can be given.’ — Academy* 

MONTAGU. Letters and Works of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Lord 
Whamcliffe’s Third Edition. Edited by 
W- ^ Moy Thomas New and revised 
edition. With steel plates 2 vols. 55 
each. 

MONTESQUIEU^S Spirit of Laws. 
Revised Editionj with D’Alembert’s Analy- 
sis, Notes, and Memoir 2 vols. 

NEANDER (Dr. A.) History of the 
Christian Religion and Church Trans, by 
J Torrey, with Short Memoir. 10 vols. 

—— Life of Jesus Christ, in its his- 

torical Connexion and Development, 

— The Planting and Training of 
the Christian Church by the Apostles 
With the Antignosticus, or Spirit of Ter- 
tullian, Trans byj E Ryland. 2 vols. 

— Lectures on the History of 
Christian Dogmas Trans. ^ J E Ry- 
land. 2 vols. 

— ^ Memorials of Christian Life in 
the Early and Middle Ages; including 
Light in Dark Places Trans by J. E. 
Ryland 

NORTH^S Lives of the Right Hon. 
Fre,|icis North, Baron Guildford, the Hon. 
SiK,,Dudley North, and the Hon and Rev. 
Dr. John Nerth By the Hon. Roger 
North. Edited by A Jessopp,D.D. With 
% Portraits, 3 vols 3s* 6d. each. 

^Lovers of good literature will rejoice at 
the appearance of a new, handy, and com- 
plete edition of so justly famous a book, 
and will congraiulate themselves that it 
h2,s found so competent and skilful an 
editqi as Dr Jessopp/— Times 

OCRLEY (S.) History of t||0 Sara- 
cens and their Conquests m Syn^ Persia, 
and Egypt. Comprising the Lives of 
Mohammed and his Successors to the 
Death of Abdalmelik, the Eleventh Oliph. 
By Simon Ockley, B D , Portrait of Mo- 
hmmed. 

PASCAL’S Thoughts. Translated from 

t the Text of M. Auguste Molinier by 
C. Kegan Paul. 3rd edition. 


PEROT’S Heliques of Aucleut Eng- 
lish Poetry, consisting of Ballads, Songs, 
and other Pieces of our earlier Poets, with 
some few of later date. With Essay on 
Ancient Minstrels, and Glossary. 2 vols. 

p^mp DE COMMINES. Memolis 

of. Containing the Histones of Louis XI. 
and Charles ylll , and Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy, With the History o€ 
Louis XI., by Jean de Troyes. Trans- 
lated, with a Life and Notes, by A. R. 
Scoble. Portraits 2 vols. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Translated, with 
Notes and Life, by A. Stewart, M.A.t 
late Fellow of Tnnity College, Cambridge, 
and G Long, M A, 4 vols 

POETRY OF AMERICA. Selections 
from One Hundred Poets, from. X776 to 
1876 With Introductory Review, and 
Specimens of Negro Melody, by W, J* 
Linton Portrait of W. Whitman. 

RACINE’S (Jean) Dramatic Works. 
A metrical English version, with Bio- 
graphical notice. By R, Bruce Boswell, 
M A Oxon 2 vols 

RANEE (L.) History of the PopeS| 
their Church and State, and their Conflicts 
with Protestantism m the i6th and lyth 
Centuries. Trans by E. Foster, Portraits. 
3 vols 

~ History of Servia. Trans by Mrs:. 
Kerr. To which is added, The Slave Pro- 
vinces of Turkey, by Cypnen Robert. 

History of the Latin and Teu- 
tonic Nations. 1494-1514 Trans, by 
P. A. Ashworth, translator of Dr. Gncast s 
‘History of the English Constitution * 

REUMONT (Alfred de)-— Ca,rafca* 

REYNOLDS’ (Sir J.) Literary Works. 
With Memoir and Remarks by H. W. 
Beechy. 2 vols. 

RICHTER (Jean Paul). Levana, 
a Treatise on EducaUon ; together with, the 
Autobiography, and a short Memoir. 

— Flower. Fruit, and Thorn FleceSf 
or ihe Wedded Life, Death, and Marnage 
of Siebenkaes. Translated by Alex Ewmg. 

The only complete English translation. 

ROSGOE’S (W.) Life of Leo X;a,witli 
Notes, Historical Documents, and Dissmf- 
tation on Lucretia Borgia, f 3 Portraits. 
2 vols. 

— Lorenzo de’ Medici, called ‘The 
Magnificent,* with Copyright Notes, 
Poems, Letters, &c. With Mempit of 
Roscoe and Portrait of Lorenzo. 

RUSSIA, History of, from tho 
earliest Period to the Crimean War, By 
W. K. Kelly. s^Portraits. 2 vols. 
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SCHILLER’S Wor&fl* 7 vols. 

Vol I , — History of the Thirty Y ears’ War. 
Rev. A. J. W Morrison, M Jl. Portrait. 

Vol. II. — History of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, the Trials of Counts Egmont 
and Horn, the Siege of Antwerp, and the 
■•Histurbance of France preceding the Reign 
of Henry IV. Translated by Rev. A. J. W. 
Morrison and L. Bora Schmitr 

Vol, III.— 'Bon Carlos. R. B. Boylan 
—Mary Stuart. Melhsh — Maid of Or- 
leans. Anna Swan wick — Bride of Mes- 
sina. A. Lodge, M.A, Together with the 
Use of the Chorus in Tragedy (a short 
Essay). Engravings. 

These Dramas are all translated in metre, 

Vol. IV. — Robbers — Fiesco — Love and 
Intrigue — Bemetnus— -Ghost Seer— Sport 
of Bivmity. 

The Dramas in this volume are in prose. 

Vol V.— Poems. E. A. Bowring, C.B. 

Vol. VI —Essays, .^Esthetical and Philo- 
sophical, including the Dissertation on the 
Connexion between the Animal and Spiri- 
tual in Man. 

Vol. VII. — Wallenstein’s Camp. J. 
Churchill. — Piccolomini and Death of 
Wallenstein. S T. Coleridge. — William, 
Tell. Su Theodore Martin, K.C.B., LL.D. 

SCHILLER and GOETHE. Corre- 
spondence between, from a.d. 1794-1805. 
Trans, by L, Dora Schmitz. 2 vols 

SCHLEGEL (F.) Lectures on the 
Philosophy of Life and the Philosophy of 
Language. Trans, by A. J, W. Morrison. 

— The History of Literature, Ancient 
and Modem. 

— The Philosophy of History. With 
Memoir and Portrait. Trans, by J. B 
Robertson. 

— Modern History, with the Lectures 
entitled Cassar and Alexander, and The 
Beginning of our History. Translated by 
L. Purcell and R. H. Whitelock. 

— — JEsthetic and Miscellaneous 
Works. By E* J, Millington. 

SCHLEGEL (A. W.) Dramatic Art 
and Literature, By J. Black. With Me- 
moir by Rev, A. J, W. Morrison. Portrait. 

SCHUMANN (Robert), His Life and 
Works. By A. Reissmann. Trans* by 
A* L. Alger. 

— -7- Early Letters. Translated by May 
Herbert. With Preface by Sir G, Grove. 

SHAKESG^EARB’S Dramatic Art. 
The History and Character of Shakspeare’s 
Plays. By Dr, H. Ulrici Trans, by L, 
Dora Schmit?, 2 vols. 

>a-^AKESPEARE (William). A 
Literary Biogiaphy by Karl Eke, Ph D., 
LL.D Translated by L Dora Schmitz, 

SHERIDAN’S Dramatic Worfcs. With 
Memoir, Portrait (after Reynolds). 


SISMONDI’S History of the Litera- 
ture of the South of Europe. Trans, by 
T. Roscoe. Portraits. 2 vols. 

SMITH’S (Adam) Theory of Moral 
Sentiments ; with Essay on the First For- 
mation of Languages^ and Critical Memoir 
by Dugald Stewart. 

Sec Eco7iofinL 

SMYTH’S (Frofelkor) Lectures on 
Modern History ; from the Irruption of the 
Northern Nations to the close of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 2 vols. 

Lectures on the French Revolu- 
tion. With Index. 2 vols, 

SOUTHEY. — See Cow^er, Wesley ^ and 
{lUustraicd Library) Nelson, 

STURM’S Morning Oommunings 
with God, or Devotional Meditations for 
Every Day Trans, by W. J ohnstone, M.A. 

SULLY. Memoirs of the Duhe of, 
Prime Minister to Henry the Great. With 
Notes and Historical Introduction. 4 Por- 
traits. 4 vols. 

TAYLOR’S (Bishop Jeremy) Holy 
Living and Dying, with Prayers, contain- 
ing the Whole Duty of a Chnstian and the 
gprts of Devotion fitted to all Occasions. 
Portrait. 

TEN BRINK.— Brikk, 

THIERRY’S Conquest of England by 
the Normans; its Causes, and its Conse- 
quences in England and the Continent. 
By W Hazlitt. with short Memoir. 2 Por- 
traits. 2 vols. 

ULRICI (Dr»)— Shakespeare, 

VASARI. Lives of the most Eminent 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, By 
Mrs. J. Foster, with selected Notes. Por- 
trait. 6 vols 5 Vol VI. being an additional 
Volume of Note^ by Dr J, P. Richter, 

VOLTAIRE’S Talcs. Translated by 
R. B. Boswell Vol, I , containing Ba- 
bouc, Mcnmon, CanUidcoLlngdnu, and 
othei Tales. 

WERNER’S Templars in Cyprus. 

Trans, by £. A. M. Lewis* 

WESLEY, the Life of, and the Rise 
and Progress of Methedism. By Robert 
Southey. Portrait. 5s, 

WHEATLEY. A Rational Il|:i9LStra- 
tion of Book of Common Prayer. 

YOUNG (Arthur) Travels in France. 
Edited by Miss Betham Edwards, With 
a Portrait. 

Tour in Ireland, with General 

Obsei\ations on tlie State of the Country 
during the years 1776-9. Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by A.^W. Hutton* 
Llbraiian of the National Liberal Club. 
With a complete bibliography and Index. 
2 vols. 



HISTOR ICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARIES. 

HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 

23 Volumes at 5^. each. (5^, i$s. per set.) 


JByBXiYN’S Biary* and Correspond- 
dence, with the Private Correspondence of 
Charles I ,|pd Sir Edward Nicholas, and 
between Siffidward^iyde {Earl of Claren- 
<wn) mo, Swr Richard Browne Edited from 
the pnginal MSS, by W. Bray, F,A S 
4 T T, Engravings (after Vandyke, 
l<ely^ Kneller, and Jamieson, &c.). 

N R— Hus edition contains 130 letters 
from Evelyn and his wife, printed by per- 

^ mission, and contained m no other edition 

Jr;^S£’S Memoirs of the Court of 
England under the Stuarts, including the 
Protectorate, 3 vols. With Index and 4a 
Portraits (after Vandyke, Lely, &c ). 

— 7 Memoirs of the Pretenders and 

their Adherents 6 Portiaits 

GRAMMONT (Coimt), Memoirs of 
the Court of Charles II Edited by Sir 
Walter Scott Together With the ‘ Bos- 
cobel Tracts,’ including two not before 
published, &c New Edition, thorou^Iy 
revised With Portrait of Nell Gwynne 


PEPYS» Diary and Correspondence. 
With Life and Notes, by LordBraybrooke. 
With Appendix containmg additional 
Letters and Index. 4 vols., with 33; En- 
gravings (after Vandyke, Sir P, Lely, 
Holbem, Kneller, 

N B — ^This IS a repnat of Lord Bray- 
brooke’s fourth and last edition, containing 
all his latest notes and corrections, the 
copyright of the publishers. 

NTJGENT^S (Lord) Memorials of 
Hampden, his Party and Times, With 
Memoir la Portraits (after Vandyke 
and others). 

STRICKLAND’S (Aggies) Lives of the 
Queens of England from the Norman 
Conquest. From authentic Documents, 
pubhc and private, 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 

Life of Mary Queen of Soots* 

2 Portraits. 2 vols. 

Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 

Princesses. With 2 Portraits. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 

17 Vols at 5^. eachi excepting those marked otherwise. (3/. l^s, per set.) 


BACON’S Novum Organum and Ad- 
vancement of Learning. With Notes by 
' < I Devey, M.A 

EA!it. A B^andbooh f>f the History 
of Philosophy, for the use of Students. 
ByikE. B^ort Bax, Editor of I^t’s 
, * Prolegomendf 

COMTE’S Philosophy pf the Sciences. 
An^Kxposition of the Prmciples of the 
Cour^ de Philasophu Positive. By G. H 
tfCwes, Author of * The Life of Goethe,* 

DEAPEE (Dr, W.) A History of 
Intellectual Development of Europe, 
avoli^ 

HBGEL>S Philosophy of HifiHiry, By 

J. Sibree, M.A. 

KANT’S Criticue of Pure Reason. 

ByJ.M.D Meiklejohn 
— - Prolegomena and Metaphysical 
Foundations of Natural Science, with Bio- 
gmphy and Memoir by E. Belfort Bax. 
Portrait. 


LOGIC, or the Science of Inference. 

A Popular Manual. By J. Dev^. 

MILLER (Professor). History Philo- 
sophical^ Illustrated, front the Fall of the 
Roman Empire to the French Revolution. 
With Memoir, 4 vols. ed. each, 
r 

SCHOPENHADER Ott the Fourfold 
Root of the 3 ?rmciple of SufScient Reason, 
and on the Wdlm Nature. Trans, from 
the German 

Essays. Selected and Translated by 

E Belfort Bax. 

SPINOZA’S Chief Worha- Trans with 
Introduedon by R H M. Elwes. , e vc^s. 

VoL I.— Tractatus Theoiogico-Pditicus 
—Political Treatise. 

Vol. II,— Improvement of the 
standing— Ethics— Lettem. 
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THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 

C/uihngtVOi thi 3^. 6t/.)* (3/» t$s, 6 d.fer set) 


15 Vols. at 5 -y. {except 

BLEEK. Introduction to tixe Old 
Testament. By Friedrich Bleek Trans, 
under the supervision of Rev. E. Venables, 
Residentiary Canon of Lincoln. 2 vols, 

OHILMHOWORTH^S Religion of 

Protestants. 3^ 6d. 

EUSEBroS. Ecclesiastical History 
of Eusebius Pamphilus, Bishop of Caesarea. 
Trans, by Rev C. F. Cruse, M.A. With 
Notes, Life, and Chronological Tables 

BVAGRIES* History of the Olinrcla. 

•-•-Sse Tfieodoi’et 

HARDWICK. History of the Articles 
of Religion ; to which is added a Series of 
Documents from a d. 1536 to a.d. 1615, 
Ed. by Rev. F. Proctor. 

HENRY’S (Matthew) Exposition of 

the Book of Psalms. N umei ous W oodcuts. 

PEARSON (John, D.D.) Exposition 
of the Creed. Edit, by E. Walford, Iil 
With Notes,. AnalySiS) and Indexes. 


PHILO - JDDJEtrSf Works of. The 
Contemporary of Josephus. Trans, by 
C. D. Yongof^ 4 vols. 

PHILOSTOEGfCs. '^oleslaatlcal 

History oL--“See Sozomen. 

SOCRATES’ Ecclesiastical History 1 
Comprising a History of the Church from 
Constantine, a.d. 305, to the 38th year of 
Theodosius II. with Short Account of 
the Author, and selected Notes. 

SOZ OMEN’S Ecclesiastical History. 
A.D. 324-440. With Notes, Prefatory Re- 
marks by Yalesms, and Short Memoir. 
Together with the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory OF PiULosTORGiuSias epitomised by 
Photius. Trans, by Rev. E. Walford, M.A. 
With Notes and biief Life. 

THEODORET and EVAGRIUS. His- 
tories of the Church from a d, 332 to the 
Death of Theodore of Mopsuestia, a.d. 
427 ; and from a.d. 431 to a.d. 544, With 
J^emoirs. 

WIESELER’S (Karl) Chronological 
Synopsis of the Four Gospels. Trans, by 
Rev. Canon Venables. 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY 

36 Vols. at each. {<)L per set.) 


ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE. — See 
Bede. 

ASSER’S Life of Alfi*ed.~-3'i-tf .S'/.!: O. E. 
Chronicles. 

BEDE’S (Venerable) Ecclesiastical 
History of England Together with the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle With Notes, 
Short Life, Analysis, and Map. Edit, by 
J. A, Giles, D C.L. 

BOETHIUS’S Consolation of Philo- 
sophy. King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Ver- 
sion of. With an English Translation on 
opposite pages, Notes, Introduction, and 
Cflossary, by Rev. S. Fox, M.A. To 
which is acdded the Anglo-Saxon Version of 
the Metres of Boethius, with a free 
Translation by Martin F, Tupper, D.C.L, 
BRAND’S Popular Antiquities of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. Ulus- 
-’^.ntmg the Origin of our Vulgar and Pro- 
vindm Customs, Ceremonies, and Super- 
\ stations. By Sir Henry Ellis, K,H., F.R.S, 

’ . _ fFrouttspieOe. 3 vols. 


CHRONICLES of the CRUSADES. 
Contemporary jfJarratives of Richard Cceur 
de Lion, by Richard of Devizes and Geof- 
frey de Vinsauf ; and of the Crusade at 
Saint Louis, by Lord John de Jociville. 
With Short Notes. Illuinmated Frontis- 
piece from an old MS. 


DYER’S (T. F. T.) British Popular 
Customs, Present and Fast, An Account 
of the various Games^and Customs asso- 
ciated with different Days of the Year in 
the British Isles, arranged accord^ to the 
Calenc^r. By the Rev, T. F. Xhiselton 
Dyei,€il.A. 

EARLY TRAVELS IN I^ALESTINE. 
Comprising the Narratives of Arculf, 
Willibald, Bernard, Saewulf, Sigurd, Ben- 
jamin of Tudela, Sir John MaundeviUe, 
De la Brocqui^re, and Maundreil ; all un- 
abridged. With Introduction and Notes 
by Thomas Wright. Map of Jerusalem. 



A/rr/Qi/AJ!iAJ\r LzsjiAity. 
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ELLXS (O.) Specimens of Early En- 
gl^h Metrical Romances, relating; to 
Arthur, Merlin, Guy of Warwick, Richard 
Coeur de Lion, Charlemagne, Roland, &c 
&c With Histoncal Introduction by J O. 
Halliwell, F R.S Illuminated Frontis- 
piece from an old MS 

ETHEI.WEBD, Ohroplcle ot,^Su 
Six 0 ^mrontcl^. 

FIrOBENGE OP WORCESTER’S 

Chronicle, with the Two Continuations * 
comprising Annals of English History 
from the Departure of the Romans to the 
Reign of Edward I. Trans,, with Notes, 

, by Thomas Forester, M A. 
fSJEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH. 
Chronicle of,— Stx 0 JS CkromcUs 


MARCO FOZiO’S Travels : with Notes 
and Introduction. Edit, by T. Wnght 

MATTHEW PARIS’S English His- 
tow, from I23S to 1273 By Rev. J A. 
Giles, p.C.L, With Frontispiece, svols,— 
Set also Roger of Wtndover 


MATTHEW or WESTMINSTER’S 

Flowers of History, especially such as re- 
late to the affairs of Britain, from the be- 
mnmng of the World to a.d 1307, By 
C. D Yonge 2 vols 


NENNIUS. Chronicle of.— Six 
O. JS, Chromcles, 


OESTA ROMANORUM, or Enter- 
taining Moral Stories invented by the 
Monks Trans, with Notes by the Rev. 
Charles Swan. Edit, by W, Hooper, M A. 
GIXiDAS. Chronicle of.— Stx Cu E, 
Chronicles, 

GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS’ Histori- 
cal Works Containing Topography of 
Ireland, and History of the Conquest of 
Ireland, by Th Forester, M A. Itinerary 
through Wales, and Descnption of Wales, 
by Sir R. Colt Hoare a 

HENDERSON (E, F.) Select Histo- 
iieal Documents of the Middle Ages In- 
cluding the most famous Charters relating 
to England, the Empire, the Church, &c , 
from the iith to the 34th centuries Trans- 
lated and edited, with Introductions, by 
Ernest F Henderson, Ph D 
HENRY OF HUNTINGDON’S His- 
tory of the English, from the Roman In- 
vasion to the Accession of Henry II ; 
with the Acts of King^trohen, and the 
Letter to Walter By T Forester, M.A 
FrontiTOiece from an old MS. 
XNGUEPH’S Chronicles of the Ahhcy 
of Croyland, with the Continuation by 
Petet of Blois and others. Ttans with 
N«-:esbyHiT.Rilev,BA. 
EEIGHTLE'FS (Thomas) Fairy My- 
thologyj illustrative of the Romance and 
Superstition of Various Countries. Frontis- 
piece by Cruikshank 

EEPBIUS’S Ectters from Egypt5 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of Sinax ; to 
^ added, Extracts from his 
Chronology of the Egyptians, with refer- 
ence-Ao the Exodus of the Israelites By 
L and J. B. Horner MapsandiColonred 
View of Mount BarkaL " 

MAUiET’S Northern Antiquities) or 
an Historical^ Account of the Manners, 
Customs, Reli|;ious, and Literature of the 
Ancient Scandinavians Trans, by Bishop 
Percy. With Translation of the Prose 
EdbA, and Notes by J. A. Blackwell. 
Also an Abstract of the * Eyrbyggia Saga * 
by Sir Walter Scott. With Glossary 
and Coloured Frontispiece. 


OigDERIOUSVITALIS’ Ecclesiastical 

History of England and Normandy. With 
Notes, Introduction of Guizot, and the 
Critical Notice of M, Dehlle, by T. 
Forester, M A. To which is Added the 
Chronicle of St Evroult. With Gene- 
ral and Chronological Indexes 4 vols 


PAULPS (Dr. R.) Life of Alfred the 
Great To which is appended Alfred's 
Anglo-Saxon Version OF Orosius, With 
literal Translation interpaged, Notes, and 
an Anglo-Saxon Grammar and Glossary, 
by B Thorpe Frontispiece. 

RICHARD OP CIRENCESTER. 
Chromcle of, •—See Stx O, E Chronicles, 


ROGER DE HOVEDEN’S Annals Of 

English History, comprismg the History 
of England and of other Countries of Eu- 
rope from A B 732 to A.B. j2or. With 
Notes by H. T. Riley, B A, 2 vols, 

ROGER OP WENDOVER’S Flowers 

of History, compnsmg the History of 
England from the Descent of the Saxons to 
AD. 123s, formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Pans. With Notes and Index by J A. 
Giles, D.C L. 2 vols. 


SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLES S 
viz., Asser’s Life of Alfred and the Chroni- 
cles of Ethelwerd, Gildas, Nennius, Geof- 
frey of Monmouth, and Richard of Ciren- 
cester. Edit , with Notes, by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. Portrait of/*" ' 


WILLIAM OP MALl^SBURY’S 

Cbronide of the Kings of England, from 
the EapHest Period to Kmg Stephen, By 
Rev. J. Sharpe. With Notes by J, A, 
Giles, D.C L. ' 


YULE-TIDE STORIES. A Coll^on 
of Scandinavian and North-( 3 rennan Pemtt- 
ar Tales and Traditions, from the Swedish, 
Danish, and Gem^an Edit, by B, Thorpe. 



BOffN^S LIBBAMIMS. 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 

75 Vois. at p. mch^ excepting those marhed otherwise, (iS 4 iix. per set,) 


(Josephf R.N,) Battles o 
the British Navy. Revised edition, with 
Indexes of Names and Events, and 57 Por- 
traits and Plans. 2 vols. 


aNBERSEN’S Banish Fairy Tales, i 
By Caroline Peachey. With Short Life j 
and 120 Wood Engravings. I 

ARIOSTO^S Orlando Ftirioso. In ! 
English Verse by W. S. Rose. With Notes 
and Short Memoir. Portrait after Titian, 
and 24 Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 


BECHSTEIlSrS Cage and Chamber | 
Birds : their Natural History, Habits, &c. | 
Together with Sweet's British War- 
BtBRS, 43 Coloured 3 dates and Woodcuts, j 


BONOMI’S Nineveh and its Palaces. 
The Discoveries of Eptta and Layard 
applied to the Elucidation of Holy Writ. 
7 Plates and 294 Woodcuts, 


BUTIdBR^S Hudibras, with Variorum 
Notes and Biography. Portrait and 28 
Illustrations. 


CATTERMOLE’S Evenings at Had- 
don Hall. Romantic Tales of the Olden 
Times. With 24 Steel Engravings after 
Cattermole. 1 

CHINA, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
Historical, with some account of Ava and 
the Burmese, Siam^ and Anam. Map, and 
nearly 100 Illustrations. 

CEAIR^S (G. E.) Pursuit of Know- 
ledge under Difficulties. Illustrated by 
Anecdotes and Memoirs. Numerous Wood- 
cut Portraits. 


C3ETOKSHANK'S Tliree Courses and 
a Dessert ;'^:omprising three Sets of Tales, 
We^t Country, Irish, and Legal ; and a 
Mdlange. With 50 Illustrations by Cruik- 
shank. 

•srgptinch and Judy. The Dialogue of 
' the Puppet Show ; an Account of its Origin, 
&c, 24 Illustrations and Coloured Plates 
by Crmkshank, 


DANTE, in English 'iferse, by I. C. Wright, 
M.A. ^ With ^Introduction and Memoir. 
Portrait and 34 S|,pei E^avings after 
Flaxman, 


BIDRON^S Christian Iconography; 
a History of Christian Art in the Middle 
Ages. By the late A, N. Didron Trans, 
by E. J. Millington, and completed, with 
Additions and Appendices, by Margaret 
Stokes, 2 vols. With numerous Illustrations* 

Vol. 1 . The History of the Nimbus, the 
Aureole, and the Glory; Representations 
of the Persons of the Trinity. 

Vol 11 , The Trinity; Angels; Devils; 
The Soul ; The Christian Scheme. Appen- 
dices, 

DYER (Dr. T. H.) Pompeii! its Build- 
ings and Antiquities. An Account of the 
City, with full Description of the Remains 
£y»>d Recent Excavations, and an Itinerary 
for Visitors, By T. H, Dyer, LL.D. 
Nearly 300 Wood Engravings, Map, and 
Plan, 7J. 6d. 

Rome : History of the City, with 

Introduction on recent Excavations. 8 
Engravings, Frontisoiece, and 2 Maps. 

* 

OIL BLAS. The Adventures of. 
From the French oi Lesage by Smollett, 
24 Engravings after Sniirke, and 10 Etch- 
ings by Cruikshank. 612 pages, fs, 

GRIMM’S Gamlner Grethel; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales and Popular Stories, 
containing 42 Fairy Tales. By Pd^ar 
Taylor. Numerous WoodCats after Ctuik- 
shank and Ludwig Gnmm, 3J. 6d. 


HOLBEIN’S Dance of Death and 

Bible Cuts. Upwards of igo Subjects, ea- 

S ’aved in facsimile, wit}f> Introduction and 
esenptions by the late Francis Douce 
and Dr. Dibdin. 

n 

INDIA) Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
Historical, from the Earliest Times. 100 
Engravings on Wood and Map. 

JESSE’S Anecdotes of Bogs. With 
40 Woodcuts after Harvey, Bewick, and 
others ; and 34 Steel Engravings aft^ 
Cooper and Landseer. 



ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 


n 


Portraits of Blxistrioas 
Personages of Great Britain, with Bia- 
mphioal and Historical Memoirs* 240 
Portraits engraved on Steel, with the 
respective Biographies unabridged Com- 
plete in 8 vols. 


X.dHfiFEUiO'VrS Foetloal Works, 

includmghi|jrransIations*and Notes. 24 
jEull-page Wwdcuts Birket Foster and 
others, and a Portrait. 

— — Without the Illustrations, 3<r 6 d 

^ P^Odo Works* With 16 fuU-page 
Woowttts by Birket Foster and others. 

^^xmoWS (Mrs,) Entertaining Na- 
turalist. Popular Descriptions, Tales, and 
Anecdotes, of mOre than 300 Animals. 
Numerous Woodcuts. 


MAHBYAT'S (Capt., R,N.) Master- 
man Ready ; or, the Wreck of the Pacific. 
(Written for Young People) With 93 
Woodcuts. 3J. €d. 

-—Mission; or, Scenes In Africa, 
(Written for Young People.) Illustrated 
by Gilbert and Dalziel 3s td 

— Pirate and Three Cntters, (Writ- 
ten for Young People ) Witb a Memoir. 
8 Steel Engravings auer Clarkson Stan- 
field, R.A 3s. 6d, 

Privateersman, Adventures by Sea 
and Land One Hundred Years Ago. 
(Written for Young People.) 8 Steel En- 
gravings, 3f 6d m 

— — Settlers in Canada. (Written for 
Young People ) 10 Engravmgs by Gilbert 
and Dalzief. 3^. td. 

— Poor Jack, (Written for Young 
People.) With 16 Illustrations after Clark- 
son Stahfieldr A. 3s. 

Midshipman Easy. With 8 full- 
page lUustratitRas, Smafi post 8vo. 3s. ^ 

Peter Simple. With 8 full-page Illus- 
trations. Small post Bvo. 3^. 6tf. 


NAVAXi and MILITARY HEROES 

of Great Bntain, a Record of Bntish 
Valour on every Day in the year, from 
William the Conqueror to the Battle of 
Inkermann By Major Johns, R.M , and 
Lieut. P, H ISficolas, R M. Indexes. 24 
Portraits after Holbem, Reynolds, &c. 6s, 

NICOLINPS History of the Jestxlts : 
their Ongin, Progress, Doctrines, and De- 
signs, & Portraits. 

PETRARCHS Sonnets, Triumphs, 
and other Poems, in English Verse. With 
Life by Thomas Campbell. Portrait and 
IS Steel Engravmgs, 

PICKERING’S History of the Races 
of Man, and their Geographical Distribu- 
tion , with An Analytical Synopsis of 
THE Natural History of Man. By Dr. 
Hall. Map of the World and 12 coloured 
Plates 

POPE’S Poetical Works, including 
Translations. Edit , with Notes, by R. 
Carrutbers 2 vols With numerous lUus- 
tiations 

— — Homer’s Iliad, with Introduction 
and Notes by Rev J S. Watson, M.A. 
With Flaxman’s Designs. 

—— Homer’s Odyssey, with the Battle 
OF Frogs and Mice, Hymns, &c., by 
other translators including Chapman. In- 
troduction and Notes by J[. S, Watson, 
M A. With Flaxman’s Designs. 

— — Life, including many of his Letters* 
ByR.Carruthers Numerous Illustrations. 


POTTERY Aim PORCELAIN, and 
other objects of Vertu. Coiminsmg an 
Illustrated Catalogue of the Bernal Col- 
lection, with the prices and names of the 
Possessors Also an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an Engraved 
List of Marks and Monograms. By 
H. G. Bohn Numerous Wooocuts. 


MAKWELL’S Victories of Weilhag- 
tbu and the Bntisft Armies. Frontispiece 
and 4 Portraits. 

mKaecASL ANaEiiOond rafAujbi., 

Their Lives and Works. By Duppa and 
Quatrem&re de Quincy ~ Portraits and 
l^gravings, including the Last Judgment, 
and Cartoons 

IKCBIE’S History of British Birds. 
Revised by W* C. L. Martin. 52 Figures of 
Bir<^ and 7 coloured Plates of Eggs. 
3 vols. 


With coloured Illustrations, lor. 6d» 


PEODT’B (Father) ReUques. Edited 
by Rev F. Mahony, Copyright editlwcu 
with the Authors last corrections i^d 
additions, ai Etchings by iK MacUse, 
R.A. Nearly 600 pages, 

RECREATIONS IN SHOOTING., With 
some Account of the Game found in'*?lSzr 
British Isles, and Directionsfor theManage- 
ment of Dog and Gun, By ’ Craven ’ 6a 
Woodcuts and 9 Steel Engravings after 
A. Cooper, R«A. . 
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EENOTB, Insect ArcMteotnre, Re- 
vised by Rev. J G. Wood, M A. i86 
Woodcuts. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. With Memoir of 
Defoe, i» Steel Engravings and 74 Wood- 
cuts after Stothard and Harvey. 

Without the Engravings, i^s 

ROME IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
tury. An Account in 1817 of the Ruins of 
the Ancient City, and Monuments of Modern 
Times. By C. A. Eaton. 34 Steel En- 
gravings. 2 vols. 

SHARPE (S.) The History of Egypt, 
from the Earliest Times till the Conquest 
by the Arabs, a.d. 640. 2 Maps and up- 
wards of 400 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 

SOUTHEY^S Life of Nelson. With 
Additional Notes, Facsimiles of Nelson’s 
Writing, Portraits, Plans, and 50 Engiav- 
ings, after Birket Foster, &;c. 

STAREING’S (Miss) Noble Deeds of 
Women ; or, Examples of Female Courage, 
Fortitude, and Virtue. With 14 Steel Por- 
traits. 

STUART and REVETT’S Antiquities 
of Athens, and other Monuments of Greece ; 
with Glossary of Terms used in Grecian 
Architecture 71 Steel Plates and numerous 
Woodcuts. 

SWEET’S British Warblers. 5s -Set 
Bechstein, 

TALES OF THE ©ENH if or, the 
Delightful Lessons of Horam, the Son of 
Asmar. Trans, by Sir C. Morrell, Numer- 
ou ‘4 Woodcuts. 


TASSO’S Jerusalem Delivered. In 
En^ish Spenserian Verse, with Life, by 
J. H Wiffen. With 8 Engravings and 24 
Woodcuts. 

WALKER’S Manly Exercises; con- 
taining Skating, Riding, Driving, Hunting, 
Shooting, Sailing, Rowing, Swimming, &c. 
44 Engravings and^umer<p«ii Woodcuts. 

WALTON’S Complete Angler, or the 
ContempUtive Man’s Recreation, by Izaak 
Walton and Charles Cotton. With Me- 
moirs and Notes by E. Jesse. Also an 
Account of Fishing Stations, Tackle, &;c , 
by H. G. Bohn. Portrait and 203 Wood- 
cuts, and 26 Engravings on Steel. 

Lives Of Donne, Wottom Hooker, 

&c., with Notes. A New Edition, re- 
vised by A. H, Bullen, with a Memoir 
of Izaak Walton by William Dowling 6 
Portraits, 6 Autograph Signatmes, &c, 

WELLINGTON, Life of. From the 
Matermls of I'laxwell, iS Steel En- 
gravings. 

Victories MaxwdL 

WESTROPF (H. M.) A Handbook of 
^rchmoiogy, Eg^’ptian, Greek, Etruscan, 
Roman. By H. M. Westropp, Numerous 
Illustrations. 

WHITE’S Natural History, of Sel- 
borne, with Observations on various Parts 
of Nature, and the Naturalists* Calendar. 
Sir W. Jardine Edit., w’lth Notes and 
Memoir,irvby E. Jesse. 40 Portraits and 
coloured Plates. 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
Translations' from the Greek and Latin. 
105 Vols* att Ks, txcepthig those marked otherwise* ( 25 /. 


ACHILLES TATI 0 S. ~ G7cek 

Romances. 

lESCHYLUS, The Dramas of. In 
English Verse by Anna Swanwick. 4th 
edition, 

The Tragedies of. In Prose, with 
Notes and Introduction, by T. A. Buckley, 
B*A. Portrait. 35. 6rf. 

AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS. Hi0- 
of Rome during the Reigns of Con- 
^ .stairtiuSi Julian, Jovianus,Valentmian, and 
I Vatos, by C. D. Yonge, B.A. Double 
, fy*blume. 7J. 6d* 


ANTONINUS (M. ^ Aurelliis), The 
Thoughts of. Translated, with Notes. 
Biographical Sketch, and Essay on the 
Philosophy, by George Lon^, M.A, 
3^*. 6& ' Fine Paper edition on hand-made 
paper, 6^. 

APOLLONIUS RIIODIUS. « The Ar- 
gonautica.’ Translated by E. P. Coleridge, 

APULEIUS, The Works of. Com- 

f rising the Golden Ass, God of Socrates, 
lorm, and Discourse of Magic, 'c c. 
Frontispiece, 



CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


AXUSTOPHANES’ Comedies. Trans . 
With Notes and Extracts from Frere*s and 
other Metrical Versions, by W. J. Hickie. 
Portrait, s vols, 

AEXSTOTXiE’S Nic;pmaciiean Ethics, 
Trans,, with Notes, Analytical Introduc- 
tion, and Questions for Students, by Ven. 
Archdn. Broipe, ^ 

— « Politics and Economics. Trans., 
with Note^ Analyses, and Index, by E. 
Walford, M A , and an Essay and Life by 
Dr, Gillies. 

— Idetapliysics, Trans , with Notes, 
Analysis, and Examination Questions, by 
.Rev, Jdbn H, M*M^on, M A. 

—— History of Animals. In Ten Books. 
Trans, with Notes and Index, by R. 
Cresswell, M A. 

— — Orsranon ; or, LogicsLi Treatises, and 
N the Introduction of Porphyry. With Notes, 
Analysis, and Introduction, by Rev O 
F, Owen, M A. s vols, 3s 6a each. 

------ Xlhetorio and Poetics. Trans., with 

Hobbes’ Analysis, Exam Questions, and 
Notes, by T Buckley, B A Portrait. 

ARRIAN’S Expedition of Alexander. 

A Literal Translation, with Introductic#, 
Noteia, and t/ie p^e^s 

ATHENiEHS. The Deipnosophlsts. 
Trans by C. D, Yonge, B.A. With an 
Appendix of Poetical Fragments. 3 vols, 

ATLAS of Classical Geography, sa 
large Coloured Maps. With a complete 
Index Imp. 8\o. 6d* ^ 

BION.— Theocritus, 

CASSAR. Commentaries on the 

Gallic and Civil Wars, with the Supple- 
mentary Books attnbuted to Hirtius, in- 
cluding the complete AleiAndnan, African, 
and Spanish Wars. Portrait. 

OATtJlLTTS, WhnHns, and the Vigil 

of Venus, Trans, with Notes and Bio- 
graphicsd Introduction To which are 
added, Metncal Versions by Lamb, 
Granger, and others. Frontispiece 

CICERO’S Orations. Trans, by C. D. 
Vonge, B,A, 4 vols, 

— On^ratory and Oratorsu With 
Letters to Quintus and Brutus ^rans , 
with Notes, by Rev, J. S Watson, MA. 

— On the Nature of the Godsj Divi- 
nation, Fate, Laws, a Repubhc, Consul- 
ship. Trans, by C D. Yonge, B A. 

— — Academics, De Fimbus, and Tuscu- 
lan Questions. By C D. Yonge, B A. 
With Sketch of the Greek Philosophers 
mentioned by Cicero 


JS 


CICERO’S OBices; or, Moral Duties. 
Cato Majmrian Essay on Old Age j Laslius, 
an Essay on Friendship ; Scipio's Dream; 
Paradoxes; Letter to Quintus on MagtS" 
trates. Trans., with Notes, by C. R. Ed- 
monds Portrait 3s, 6d, 

DEMOSTHENES’ Orations. Trams., 
with Notes, Aiguments, a Chrouol^lcad 
Abstract, and Appendices, by C Ra&n 
Kennedy. 5 vols (One, 3s 6d , four, 55 ) 

DICTIONARY of LATIN and GREEK 

Quotations ; including Proverbs, Maxims^ 
Mottoes, Law Terms and Phrases With 
the Quandties marked, and Enghsh Trans- 
lations With Index Verborum (6fis pages). 

DIpGENES LAERT1D5, Lives and 

Opinions of the Ancient Philosophers. 
Trans., with Notes, by C D Yonge, B A 

EPICTBTDS, The Discourses of. 

With the Encheirtdion and Fragments, 
With Notes Life, and View of his Philo- 
sophy, by George Long, M.A. 

EURIPIDES. A New Literal Trans- 
lation m Prose By E P Coleridge, 
a'vois 

EURTPIDES. Trans by T A Bucldcy, 
B A Po*'trait 2 vols 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY In English 
Prose by G. Burges, M A. With Metrical 
Versions by Bland, Menvale, and others, 

GREEK ROMANCES of KeUodoruSi 
Longus, and Achilles .Tatius , viz , The 
Adventures of Theagenes and Chanclea; 
Amours of Daphnis and Chloe ; and Loves 
of Chtopho and Leucippe Trans. « widi 
Notes, by Rev R Smith, M A. 

HELIODORUS.-i*^^ Gtctl Romances. 

HERODOTUS. Literally trans, by Rev, 
Henry Cary, M A. Porj^ait 3? 

HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, and 

Theognis In Prose, with Notes and 
Biographical Notices by Rev J Banks, 
M.A Together with the Metrical Ver- 
sions of Hesiod, by Elton ; Callimachus, 
by Tytler ; and Theognis, by Frere. 
HOMER’S Hiad. In English Prose, with 
Notes by T. A. Buckley, B A. Portrait- 

~ Odyssey, Hymns, Epigrams, and 
Battle of the Frogs and Mice. In English 
Prose, with Notes and Memo^ by T. A* 
Buckley, B A. 

HORACE. In Prose by Smart, with Ncrfas 
selected by T. A. Buckley, B A. Posn* 
trait. 3s. 6d, ^ 

JULIAN THE EMPEROR. Contaiuiag 
Gregory Nazianzei’s Two Invectives and 
Libanus’ Monody, with Julian sTheosophi- 
cal Works. By the Rev. C. W. Kmg, M.A 


BOUNDS LWMABIES. 
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roSTIN, COKHELmS NEPOS, and 
Eutropius. Trans., witli Notes, by Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 

JOTENAE| PERSIUS, SITLFICIA, 
and Luciliiis. In Prose, with Notes, 
Chronological Tables^ Arguments, by L. 
Evans, M.A. To which is added the Me- 
trical Version of Juvenal and Persms by 
Gifford* Frontispiece 

EIVY, Til© History of Rom®. Trans- 
byDr Spillan and others. 4vois. Poi trait. 

EONGITS. Daphnis .iinl Chloe,— Gtec/c 

* JR. 

LUCAN'S Fharsalia. In Piose, with 
Notes by H. T. Riley. 

LUCIAN'S Bialogues of the Gods, 
of the Sea Gods, and of the Dead. Trans, 
by Howard Williams, M.A. 

LUCRETIUS. In Prose, with Notes and 
Biogijaphxcal Introduction by Rev. J, S. 
Watson, M A, To which is added the 
Metrical Version by J. M. Good. 

MARTIAL’S Epigrams, complete. In 
Prose, with Verse Translations selected 
from English Poets, and other sources. 
Dble. vol. (670 pages), ^s. 6 d, 

MOSCHirS.~6><s Tluocriius. 

OVID’S Work®, complete. In Prose, 
with Notes and Introduction. 3 vols. 

FAUSANIAS’ Description of Greece. 
Trans., with Notes and Index, by Rev. 
A. R* Shiileto, M A., sometime Scholar of 
Trinity College,* Cambridge. 2 vols. 

PHALARIS. Bentley’s Dissertations 
upon the Epistles of Phalaris, Themisto- 
cles, Socrates, Euripides, and the Fables 
of iEsop. With Introduction and Notes 
by Prof. W. Wagner, Ph D. 

PINDAR, In Pro<^e, with Introduction 
and Notes by Dawson W. Turner. To* 

£ ether with the Metrical Version by Abia- 
am Moore, Portrait. 

PLATO’S Works. Tians. by Rev. H. 
Cary, H. Davis, and G. Burges. 6 vols- 

— DielOgixes. A Summary and Analysis 
of. With Analytical Index to the Greek 
text of modern editions and to the above 
teinslatians^, by A, Day, LL.D. 
PLAUTUS’S Comedies. In Prose, with 
Notes by H. T. Riley, BA. 2 vols. 

PLINY’^ Natural History, Trans , 
with Notes, by J Bostock, JVl D . F.R.S., 
and H. T. Riley, B.A. 6 voh. 

PLINY. Th© Letters of Pliny the 
-.^unger. Melmoth’s Translation, revised, 

' with Notes and short Life, by Rev. F. C. 
X. Bosanquet, M A. 


PLUTARCH’S Morals. Theosophical 
Essays. Ti ans. by Rev. C. W. King , M, A . 

Ethical Essays, Trans, by Rev. 
A. R. Shiileto, M.A, 

— — Lives. Ss& pa^e 7. 

PROPERTIUS, The Elegies of. With 
Notes, trariiibkted by Rev. P. J, F. 
Gantillon, M.A f with !!!fl,trical versions 
of Select Elegies by Nott and Elton, 

3J. 

QUINTILIAN’S Institutes of Oratory. 
Trans., by Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
2 vols. 

SALLUST, FLORUS, and VELLEIUS 
Pateiculus, Trans., with Notes and Bio- 
graphical Notices, by J. S. Watson, M.A. 


SENECA DE BENEFICIIS. Trans, 
lated by Aubrey Stewart, M.A* 3J. 6^, 

SENECA’S Minor Essays. Translated 
by A. Stewart, hi A. 

SOPHOCLES. The Tragedies of. In 
Prose, with Notes, Arguments, and Intro 
duction. Poi trait. 

A New Literal PiO'^e Translation, bj, 

K. P. Coleridge, B.A. iho prm>. 

gJ’pRABO’S Geography. Trans., with 
Notes, by W. Falconer, M.A., and H. C* 
Hamilton. Copious Index, giving Ancient 
and Modem Names. 3 vols. 

SUETONIUS’ Lives of the Twelve 
Caesars and Lives of the grammarians. 
The Translation of Thomson, revised, with 
Notes, ^ T Forester, 

TACITUS. The Works of. Trans., 
with Notes. 2 vols. 


TERENCE and PHiEDRUS. In Eng- 
Hsh Prose, with Notes and Arguments, by 
H. T. Riley, B A. To which is added 
Smart’s Metrical Version of Phaedrus. 
With Frontispiece. 

THEOCRITUS, MOS^^JHUS, 

and Xyrtaius. In Prose, with Notes and 
Arguments, by Rev. J* Banks, M.A. To 
which are appended the Metrical Ver- 
sions of Chapman. Portrait of Theocritus, 

THUCYDIDES. The Peloponnesian 
War. Trans., witln Notes, by Rev* H. 
Dale. Portrait. 2 vols. sr. 6^. each. 


TYR'MUS.—^S'tf^ TheocrUtts, ^ 

VIRC&L. The Works of- In Pr<«e, 
with Notes by Davidson. Revised, with 
additional Notes and Biomaphical Notice, 
by T. A* Buckley, B.A, Portrait, sjr. 6/. 

XENOPHON’S Works. Trans,, with 
Notes, by J. S. Watson, M.A., and Rev, 
H. Dale. Portrait. In 3 vols. 
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COLLEGIATE SERIES. 


II Volst at 5^, tacK 

BANTB. Tlie Inferno. Prose Txans., 
witli the Text of the^Onginal on the same 
and Explanertoxy Notes, by John 
A. Carlyle, M 0 . Portrait^ 

The FiniiEttori% Prose Trans ,vdth 
the Original on the same page, and Ex- 
planatory Notes^hy W. S. Dugdale. 

Adversaria. (Notes on the 
C^eeek and Ladn Classics.) Edited by the 
late Prof. Wagner. 2 vols. 

BWAiaiSON (Dr.) The Theatre of 
me Greeks. With Supplemental Treatise 
on the lianguage, Metres, and Prosody of 
the (Sreek Dramatists. Numerous Illus- 
trations and 3 Plans. By J W. Donald- 
son, D.D. 

GOETHE’S Panst. Parti German Text, 
with Haywaid's Prose Translation and 
Notes Revised, with Introduction, by 
Dr. C. A Buchheim. 5s 

EEZGBTLEY’S (Thomas) Mythology 
csf Ancient Greece and Italy. Revised by 
Dr. Leonhard Schmitz. 12 Plates. . 


i$s^Iers€t.) 

HEBODOTUS 5 Notes on. Original 
and Selected firom the best Commentators. 
By D. W. Turner, M. A. Coloured Map* 

— Analysis and Summary ndth 
a Synchronistical Table of Events-— Tables 
of Weights, Measures, Money, and Dis- 
tances — an Outline of the History and 
Oeograph3^— and the Dates complet^from 
Gaisford, Baehr, &c. By J. T. Whedicr. 

NEW TESTAMENT (The) In Greek. 
Gneshach’s Text, with the Readings of 
MiUand Schoiz.and Parcel References. 
Also a Critical Introduction and Chrono- 
l<^cal Tables. Two Fac-similes of Greek 
Manuscripts, 650 pages, sr. 

— — or bound up with a Greek and Eni^ish 
Lexicon to the New Testament (250 i^es 
additional, making in all 900). 5^* 

The Lexicon separately, as. 

THXTCYDIDES. An Analysis and 
Summary of. With Chronological Table 
of Events, &c., by J, T. Wheeler, 


SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 

48 Voh. at S-J* sachx excepting those marked otherwise,^ (12/, 19J. per set») 


AGASSIZ end GOULD. Outline of 
Comparative Physiology. Enlarged by 
Dr. might. With Index amTaoo lUus- 
tzahve woodcuts. 

BO|«lhET’S Manual of Technical 
Analy^; ^ Guide for the Testing and 
Tilua^on of the Yarious Natural and 
Arhdcial Bhbs^ces ei^l^^ed ui the Arts 
and Domestic Economy, founded on tke 
'wk of Dr Bollgy, Edit, by Dr. Paul, 
pcoo Woodcuts. 

. PODGEWATEB TREATISES. 

-r— Hell (Sir Charles) on the Hand ; 

Meckimism and Vital Endowment^ as 
, Cyincwig Design. I^eceded by an Account 
of &e,Anthws Discoveries m the Nervous 
System A. Shaw. Numerous Woodcuts. 

Hirhy on the History, il^hitS} 
and Instincts of Animals. With Notes by 
T.^Rymer Jones, xoo Woodcuts, a vols. 

Buckland’s Geologir and Miner- 
alo|y. “With Additions by Prof. Owen, 
Prm^ Phillips, and R Brown. Memoir of 
Budtland Portrait, a vols 15^- VoLI. 
Text. Vol. II. 90 large plates with letter- 
pms* 


BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 

Conhmted 

— Chalmers on the Adaptation of 
External Nature to the Moral and Intel- 
lectual Constitution of Man. With Memour 
by Rev. Dr. Cununmg. Portrait. 

— Rogefs Animal and Y’egetahlo 
physiology, 463 Woodcuts, a vofe* da 
eacm. 

Rxdd on the Adaptation of Eac* 
texnal Nature to the Physical Coni^donof 
Man. 3r. 6^. 

CARPENTER’S 0E>r. W. B.) Zoo2€^« 
A Systematic View of the Structure, Ba^ 
bits, Instincts, and Uses of the prim^ad 
Fa^wies of the Animal Kingdom, and of 
the chief Forms of Fossil Remams. Re- 
vised by W S. Dallas, FrL.i^ Nunnopas 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 6f. each. 

— - Mechanical Phllosoph:^ Astro- 
nomy, and Horology. A Popxuar Ea^io- 
sition. 181 Woodcuts. 

— Tegetahle Physiology and 

tema^c Botany. A complete IntrodnosKm 
to the 3 Knowledge of Plants. Revised hy 
£. Lankester, M.D., &c. Numerous 
Woodcuts. 6r. 
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BOEJrS LIBRAMIES. 


CABPENTER’S 'Wor'kSn-^Coniinuid, 

»— Aiilmal Physiology. Revised Edi- 
tion. 300 Woodcuts. 6s. 

CHEVRETO on Colour. Containing 
the Principles of Harmony and Contrast 
of Colours, and their Application to the 
Arts ; including Painting,^ Decoration, 
Tapestries, Carpets, Mosaics, Glazing, 
Staining, Calico Printing, Letterpress 
Minting, Map Colouring, Diess, Land- 
scape and Flower Gardening, &c. Trans, 
by C. Martel. Several Plates. 

— — With an additional series of 16 Plates 
in Colours, 7s. 6d. 

lEEHilWEMOSER’S History of Magic, 
Trans, hy W. Howitt. With an Appendix 
of the most remarkable and best authenti- 
cated Stories of Apparitions, Dreams, 
Second Sight, Table-Turning, and Spirit- 
Rapping, &c. 2 vols. 

HOGG^S (Jabez) Elements of Experi- 
mental and Natural Philosophy. Being 
sn Easy Introduction to the Study^ of 
Mechanics, Pneumatics, Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics, Acoustics, Optics, Caloric, 
Electricity, Voltaism, and Magnetism. 
400 Woodcuts. 

BrUMBOIiDTS Cosmos; or, Sketch 
of a Physical Descnption of the Universe. 
Trans, by E. C. Ott6, B, H. Paul, and 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. Portrait. 5 vols. 
2S* 6d. each, excepting vol. v., ss. 

— PersonalNarrative of his Travels 
in America during the years 1799-1804. 
Trans., with Notes, by T. Ross. 3 vols. 

- Views of Nature ; or. Contem- 
plations of the Sublime Phenomena of 
Creation, with Scientific Illustrations. 
Trans, by E. C. Ott6. 

HIINT»9 (Robert) Poetry of Science ; 
or, Studies of the Physical Phenomena of 
Nature. By Robert Hunt, Professor at 
the School of Mines. 

lOTCE’S Scientific Dialogues. A 
Familiar Introduction to the Arts and 
Sciences. For Schools and Young People. 
Numerous Woodcuts. 

ItTRESoBROWNB^S Student»s Hand- 
book of Physical Geology, By A, J. 
Jpkes-Browne^ of the Geological Survey of 
England. With numerous Diagrams and 
Illustrations. 2nd Edition, revised and 
-^Uw enlarged, 7r. 6d, 

— ^ The Student’s Handbook of 
, Historical Geology. By A, J, Tukes- 
Erown, B.A., F.G.S , of the Geological 
Survey of England and Wales. With 
numerous Diagrams and Illustrations, 6r, 


JUKES-BROWNE’S Works.-- Couf 

The Building of the British 

Islands. A Study m Geographical Evolu- 
tion By A J. JukeS'Browne, F G.S. 
2nd Edition, reused, with numerous 
hlapo, js 6d ^ 

KNIGHT'S ^Charles) Knowledge is 
Power. A Popular Mabdal of Political 
Economy. 

ULLY. Introduction to Astrology, 
With a Grammar of Astrology and Tables 
for calculating Nativities, by Zadkiel. 

MANTELL’S (Dr,) Geological Ex- 
cursions through the Isle of Wight and 
along the Dorset Coast. Numerous Wood- 
cuts and Geological Map. 

— — Petrifactions and their Teach- 
ings. Handbook to the Organic Remains 
in the British Museum. N umerous Wood- 
cuts. 

- — Wonders of Geology; or, a 
Familiar Exposition of Geological Pheno- 
irj.ena A coloured Geological Map of 
England, Plates, and 200 Woodcuts. 2 

,.^vols. 7s. 6d. each 

SCHOUW'S Earth, Plants, and Man. 
Popular Pictures of Nature, And Ko- 
bell’s Sketches from the Mineral Kingdom. 
Trans, by A. Henfrey, F.R S. Coloured 
Map of the Geography of Plants. 

SMITH'S (Pye) Geology add Scrip- 
ture ; Olathe Relation between the Scriptures 
and Geological Science With Memoir. 

STANLEY'S Classified Synopsis of 
the Principal Painters of the Dutch and 
Flemish Schools, including an Account of 
some of the (fjaily German Masters. By 
George Stanley. 

STAUNTON'S ChessK Work^. - .S’w 

2X. 

STOCKHAEDT'S Experimental 
Chemistry, A Handbook for the Study 
of the Science by simple Experiments. 
Edit, by C. W. |Ieaton, F.C.S. Nu- 
merous Woodcuts. 

URE^ (Dr. A.) ^Cotton Mainfaotur® 

of fisreat Britain, systematically investi- 

g ted ; with an Intioductory View of its 
>mparative State in Foreign Countries, 
Revised by P. L. Simmonds. 150 Tllas- 
fcrations. a vols. ^ 

— Philosophy of Manufactures, 
or an Exposition of the Scientific, Moral, 
and Commercial Economy of the Factory 
S3rstem of Great Britain. Revised by 
P. L, Simmonds, Numerous Figures. 
800 pages. 7s. 6d. 



REFERENCE LIBRARY, 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. 

5 Vohmes, {iL 2s, ^er set,) 

QXLBART’S Hi^tovy^ PrinclpIeSji and Practice of Banldng. Revised to 1881 1 » 
A, S. Mtciue, of Royal of Scotland* Portrsdt of Gxlbart 2 vols los. 

B1CAB.DO on the Principles of Political Economy and Taxation. Edited 
by E Conner, Lecturer, University College, Liverpool 55, 

SMITH (Adam), ^lie Wealth of Nations. An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of. Edited by E Belfort Bav, 2 vols -js 

REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

30 Volumes at Various Prices, (7/. 


BLAIR’S Chronological Tables. 

Comprehending the Chronology and His- 
tory of the World, from the Earliest Times 
to the Russian Treaty of Peace, April 1836. 
By J. W Rosse. Soo pages. los. 

— Index of Bates. Comprehending 

the principal Facts in the Chronology and 
History ot the World, from the Earnest to 
the Present, alphabetically arranged, being 
a complete Index to the foregoing. By 
J.Wllosse. 2Tols.5*.each. , 

BOHN’S Dictionary of Quotations 
from the English Poets. 4lh and cheaper 
Edition, 6$. 

BOND’S Handy-hook of Roles and 

Tables for Verifying Dates with the Chris- 
tian Era 4th Edition, 

BUCHANAN’S Dictionary of Science 
and Technical Terms used m Philosophy, 
Literature, Professions, Commerce, Arts, 
and Trades. By W H. Buchanan, with 
Supplement £<uted h^^as. A. Smith. 6s, 

CHRONICLESj^OP THE T03BBS. A 

S^ct Collespon of Epitaphs, with Essay 
on Epitaphs and Observations on Sepul- 
chral Antiquities. ^ T. J. Pettigrew. 
F.R,S., F.S.A. Sf. 

CLARK’S ^ogh) Introduction to 
Heraldry Revi/^d by J. R. Planchd. sr. 
950 Illustrations. ' 

— JPttk iht XUustrations colp^edf igr. 

COZNS| Manual of.—^^^ XfuM^Areys. 

COOPRR’S Biographical Dictionary, 
Containing concise notices of upwards of 
15,000 eminent persons of all ages and 
countries 2 vols 5s each 

DATES, Index of, See JSUar 


DICTIONARY of Obsolete and Pro- 
vindal English. Containing Words from 
English Writers previous to the xgth 
Century. By Thomas Wright, 

F.S.A., &c. 2 vols. 5s. eadL 

EPIGRAMMATISTS (The). A Selec- 
tion from the Epigrammtic Literature ef 
Ancient, Mediaeval, and Modem Times. 
With Intxoduction, Notes, Observations, 
Illustrations, an Ajppendix on Works con- 
nected with Epigrammatic Literature, 
by Rev. H. Dodd, M. A. 6s. 

HENFREY’S Guide to Eng^l«h 
Coins Revised Edition, by C. F. Kearyj 
M A , F S A. With an Historical Intro** 
duction 6s 

HUMPHREYS’ Coin CoUeotors’ 
Manual An Historical Account ot the 
Progress of Coinage from the Earliest 
Tune, by H. N. Humphreys. 140 Illus- 
trations. 2 vols sr. each. 

LOWNDES’ Blbllographer’a Manual 

of English literature. Containmg am Ac- 
count of Rare amd Curious Boc^ pub- 
lished m or relating to Great Britain and 
Ireland, &om the Invention of Printing, 
with Biosmphical Notices and Prices, 
by W. T Lowndes Revised Edition by 
H G Bohn 6 vols cloth, sj each, or m 
4 vols., half morocco, 2/ sts. 

NOTED NAMES OF FICTION. 

Dictionary of Includmg also Familiar 
Pseudonyms, Surnames bestowed on Emi- 
nent Men, &c By W. A Whe^er, M. A. 5^. 

POLITICAL CYOLOPJEDIA. A 

Dictionary of Political, Constitutional, 
Statistical, and Forensic Knowh^e ; 
forming a Work of Reference on suojects 
of Civil Admimstration, Political Economy, 
Finance, Commerce, Laws, and Socmi 
Relations 4 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 
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BOBN^S LIBRARIES. 


FKOVEEBS, Handbook _of. Con- 
taining an entire Re^iibiication of Ray's 
Collection, with Additions from Foreign 
Languages and Sayings, Sentences, 
Maxims, and Phrases, ^s. 

— A Polyglot of Foreign* Com- 
prising French, Italian, German, Butch, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Danish. With 
English Translations, s^* 


SYHONYMS and ANTONYMS? or, 
Kindred Words and their Opposite^ Col- 
lected and Contrasted by ven. C. J. 
Smith, M.A. s^. 

WRIGHT (Th.)Se$ 


NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY. 

13 Volumes at 3^. 6^/. each^ excepting those marked othe^^ise. 


BJoBNSON^S Arne and the Fisher 
Lassie. Translated from the Norse with 
an Introduction by W. H. Low, M.A 

BURNEY'S Evelina; or, a Young 
Lady’s Entrance into the World. By F. 
Burney (Mme. D'Arblay) With Intro- 
duction and Notes by A. R. Ellis, Author 
of ' Sylvestra,’ &c. 

— Cecilia* With Introduction and 
Notes by A. R. Elhs. a vois. 

HE STAEL. Corinne or Italy. 
By Madame de Stael Translated by 
Emily Baldwin and Paulina Driver. 

EBERS' Egyptian Princess* Trans, 
by Emma Buchheim. 


(2/. 8j. 6 d.per set,) 

FIELDING'S Joseph Andrews and 
his Friend Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Roscoe’s Biography. Cruikskank's Him-, 
traiions- 

Amelia. Roscoe’s Edition, revised. 

Cruikskank's Illustrations $5. 

— History of Tom Jonesy a Potmd- 
ling. Roscoe's Edition. CruikshanMs 
Illustrations, a vols. 

GBOSSI'S Marco Visconti* Trans, 

by A, F. D. 

MANZONI. The Betrothed: being 
a Translation of ‘ I Promessi Sposx. 
Numerous Woodcuts. 1 vol* 5s. 

STOWE (Mrs. H. B.) Uncle Tom's 

Cabin ; or, Life among the Lowly. 8 fuU- 
page lilusj^rations. 


ARTISTS’ LIBRARY., 

g Volumes at Various Prices. (2/. 8j. (>d. per set^ 

ff- 

HEATON’S Concise History of 


BEItL (Sir Charles). The Anatomy 
and Philosophy of Expression, as Con- 
nected with the Fine Arts. Sf. Illustrated. 

BEIiCMIN* History of Arms and 
Atmour from the Earliest Period By 
Aiiguste Demmin. Trans, by C. C. 
Black, M.A., Assistant Keeper, S. K. 
Museum, ipoo Illustrations, ^s. ^d. 

FAtRHOLjJ'S Costume in England. 
Third EdiiTon. Enlarged and Revised by 
the Hon. H. A. Dillon, F.S A. With 
more than 700 Engravings. 2 vols. 5s. 
each. 

I. History. Vol II, Glossary. 

PLAEMAN. Lectures on Sculpture. 

With Three Addresses to the R A. by Sir 
R. Westmacott, R.A., and Memoir of 
Flaxmau. Portrait and 53 Plates. 6r. 


Painting. New Edition, revised by 
W, Cosmo hlonkhouse. sr. 

LECTURES ON PAINTING by the 

Royal Academicians, Opie, Fuseli. 

With Introductory Essay and Notes by 
R. Wornum. Portrait of Fuseli, ^s. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI'S Treatise 
on Painting. Trans, by J. F, Rigaud, R.A. 
With a Life and an Account of his Woife 
by J. W. Brown. Numerous Plates. 54?- ^ 

BLANCHE'S History of British 
Costume, from the Earliest Time to the 
lOth Century, By J, R, PlanchA 400 
Illustrations. 54. 
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LIBRARY OF. SPORTS AND GAMES. 

14 Volumes at 3J. 6(/. and 5^. each. ( zl. r8j. per set.) 


Handbooks Athletic 

Sports. Wittemumerons Illustrations, In 
8 vols. 3r 6d, each. 

Vol, 1 — 'Criclcet, by Hon, and Rev E. 
Lyttelton J Lawn Tennis, by H, W. W, 
Wilberforce ; Tennis, Rackets, and Fives, 
by Julian Marshall, Major Spens, and J. A. 
Tait ; Golf, by W. T. Linskxll , Hockey, 
by F. S. Creswell. 

Vol. 11,— Rowing and Sculling, by W. 
B. Woodgate j Sailing, by E. R. Knight ; 
Swimming, by M, and J, R. Cobbett, 

Vol. Ill,— Boxing, by R. G. Allanson- 
Winn ; Broad-sword and Single Stick, &c. , 
by R. G. Allanson-Winn and C. Phillipps- 
Wolley ; Wrestling, by Walter Armstrong ; 
Fencing, by H, A. Colmore Dunn. 

Vol. IV.— Rugby Football, by Har^ 
Vassall , Association Football, by C. W . 
Alcock *, Baseball, by Newton Crane ; 
Rounder®, Field Ball, Baseball-Rounders, 
Bowls, Quoits, Curling, Skittles, &c., by 
J. M. Walker, M.A., and C. C. Mott 
Vol. V.-Cycling and Athletics, by H H 
GrifBn ; Skating, by Douglas Aidams. 

Vol, VI. — Practical Horsemanship, in- 
cluding Riding for Ladies. By W. A. 

v.c. » 

Vol. Vll,— Drying, and Stable Manage- 
nent. By W.' A. Kerr, f.C. 

Vj|l. VIII. — Gyjpnastics, by X. F, Jentin; 
Clubs and DuJPb-bells, by G T. B. Cobbett 
aad A. F, Jenkin. £/« thi press* 

BOHN’S HandboohiB of Games. New 
Edition, entirely rewritten, a volumes* 
3^. td* each. 

Vtjl, I. Table Games. 

Contents Billiards, with Pod^ Pyra- 
mids, and Snooker, by Major-Gen. A. W. 
p^yson, F.R.A.S., with a preface by 
W. J, Peall— Bagatelle, by ‘Berkeley’-^ 


Chess, by R, F* Green— Draughts, Back- 
gammon, Dommoes, Solitaire, Reversi, 
Go Bang, Rouge et noir. Roulette, E O., 
Hazard, Faro, by ‘ Berkeley.* 

Vol II Card Games. 

Contents .-Whist, by Dr. William Pole, 
F.R.S., Author of ‘The Philosophy of 
Whist, &c,’ — Solo Whist, and Poker, by 
R. F, Green; Piquet, Ecaj*t6, Euchre, 
B4zique, and Cribbage, by ‘Berkeley;’ 
Loo, Vingt-et-un, Napoleon, Newmarket, 
Rouge et Noir, Pope Joan, Speculation, 
&c &c., by Ba^ster-Wray. 

CHESS CONGRESS of 1862. A col- 
lection of the games played. Edited by 
J. Lbwenthal. New edition, s-f* 

MORPHY’S Games of Choss^ being 
the Matches and best Games played by the 
American Champion, with explanatory and 
analytical Notes by J. LSwenthal. With 
short Memoir and Portrait of Morphy, sr. 

STAUNTON’S Chess-Player’s Hand** 
book. A Popular and Scientihe Intro- 
duction to the Game, with numerons Dia- 
grams. sj. 

— - Chess praxis. A Supplement to the 
Chi^s-player’s Handbook. Containingthe 
most important modem Improvemaxts in 
the Openings ; Code of Chess Laws ; and 
a Selection of Morphy's Games. Annotated. 
636 pages. Diagrams, ss, 

— — Chess-Player’s Companion, 
Comprising a Treatise on Odds, CoUectIpn 
pf Match Games, including the Fren^ 
Match vdth M. St. Amant, and a Selection 
of Original Problems. Diagiiams and Co- 
loured Frontispiece, sr, 

— Chess Tournament of 
A Collection of Games played it th& cde. 
brated assemblage. With Introdncdon 
and Notes.' Numerous Diagrams. 5^* 
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BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES. 

Pruc IS. cath. 


A Series of Compkie Stories or Essays^ mostly 7'eprinted from Vols. in 
Bcliiis Libraries^ and neatly hound m stijp paper cover^ with 
cut edgtSi suitable for Eailway Ileadzn^, 


ASCHAM (Eog:er). Scliolemaster, 

By Professor Mayor. 

CAEPENTEB (Dr. W. B.}. Physi- 
ology of Temperance and Total Abstinence. 

EMEKSON. England and English. 
Cbaractenstich. Lectures on the Race, 
Ability, Manners, Truth, Character, 
Wealth, Religion &c. &c. 

ISTatnre : An Essay To which are 
added Orations, Lectuies, and Addresses. 

Represontative Men : Seven Lee- 

tares on Plato, Swfdfnborg, Mon- 
TAK.NF, Shakespeare, Napoleon, and 

COETHE. 

— — Twenty Essays on Varions Sub- 

jects. 

- The Conduct of Life. 

FEANKLIN (Benjamin), Antoblo- 
graphy. Edited by J. Sparks, 

HAWTHORNE (Nathaniel). Twice- 

told Tales. Two Vols. 

- Snow Image, and Other Tales. 

— — Scarlet Letter. 

—— House with the Seven Gables. 

— Transformation ; or the Marble 
Pawn. Two Parts. 

HAZLITT (W.). Table-talk: Essays 
©n Men and Manners. Three Parts, 

•« — Plain Speaker : Opinions on Books, 
Men, and Things. Three Parts. 

— Lectflres on the English Comic 

Writers. 

— — Lectures on the English Poets. 

—•^Lectures on the Characters of 

Snwespeaxe^s Plays, 

Lectores on the Literature of 

tise Age of Elizabeth, chiefly Dramatic. 


IRVING (Washington). Lives of 

Succesbois of Mohammed. 

Life of Goldsmith. 

Sketch-book. 

Tales of a Traveller 

Tour on the Prairies 

Conquests of Granada and 

Spam. Two Parts, 

~<r— Life and Voyages of Columbus. 

Two Parts. 

Companions of Columbus : Their ' 

Voyages and Discoveries. 

Adventures of Captain Bonne- 
ville m the Rocky Mountains and the Fai 
West. ^ 

Knickerbocker^ History Of New 

York, from the beginning of the World to 
the End of the Dutch Dynasty. 

Tales of the Alhambya. 

Conquest of Florida under Her- 

nando de Soto CN 

Abbotsford & Newstead Abbey. 

— — Salmagundi ; Whim-\Oiaras 

and Opinions of Launcelot Lano&taff, 
Esq. 

Bracebridgo Hallj or, The Hu- 
mourists. 

Astoria ? or, An^dotes of an Enter- 
prise beyond the RocKy Mountains 

Wolfert’s Roost, and otheg.,TaIes. 

LAMB (Charles). Essays of Elia. 

With a Poitiait 

— Lkst Essays of Elia. 

Eliana. With Memoir, 

MAREYAT (Captain). Pirate and 
the Three Cutters. With a Memoir of 
the Author. 



Bohn’s Select Library of Standard Works. 


Price in paper covers, and is, 6d, in cloth. 

1. Bacon’s Essays. With Introduction and Notes. 

2. Lessing’s Laokoon. Beasley’s Translation, revised, with Intro* 

duction, Not^, See., by Edward Bell, M A. With Frontispiece. 

3. Dante’s Inferno. Translated, with Notes, by Rev. H F. Cary. 

4. GoethSs FaTtst. Pai-t L Translated, with Introduction, by 

Anna Swanwick. 

5. Goethe’S Boyhood. Being Part 1 . of the Autobiography. 

Translated by J. Oxenford. 

6. Schiller’s Mary Stuart and The Maid of Orleans. Trans- 

lated by J. Mellish and Anna Swanwick. 

7. The Queen’s English. By the late Dean Alford. 

8. Life and Labours of the late Thomas Brassey. By Sir 

A.Helps, KC.B. 

9. Plato’s Dialogues : The Apology— -Cnto—Phaedo— Protagoras. 

with Introductions. 

,10. Moli^re’s Plays : The Miser — Tartuffe — The Shopkeeper turned 

Gentleman Translated by C H Walt, M A With brief Memoir. 

11. Goethe’s Reineke Fox, m English Hexameters. By A. Rogers. 

12. Oliver Goldsmith’s Plays. 

13. Lessing’s Plays . Nathan tjie Wise — Minna von Bamhelm. 

14. Plautus’s Comedies: Trinummus — Menaechmi — Aulularia— 

Captm. 

15. Waterloo Days. By C. A. Eaton. With Preface and Notes by 

Edward Bell. 

16. Demosthenes— On the Crown, Translated by C Rann 

“ Kennedy 

17. The Vicar of WakSfield. 

18. Oliver Cromwell. By Dr. Reinhold Pauli. ♦ 

19. The perfect Life, By Dr. Channmg. Edited by his nephew, 

Rev. W, H Channing 

20. Ladies in Pari#ament, Horace at Athens, and other pieces^ 

by Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Bart. 

21. Bsfoe’^The Plague in London 

22. Jrving’s Life of Mahomet. 

23. Horace’s Odes, by various hands. \pui of Print , 

24. Burke’s Essay on ‘The Sublime and Beautiful.’ 

35. Hauff’s Caravan. 

36 . Sheridan’s Plays* 

27, DAiSfTE’s PURGATORIO.^, Translated by Cary. 

28. *HARVEy^s Treatise on the Circulation of the Blood. 
|3>CicER0’s Friendship and Old Age. 

30. Dante’s Paradiso. Translated by Cary. 

31. CHRpNlCLE OF Henry VIII. Translated by Major M. A S. 

Hume, 

,32. Burke’S Reflections on the French Revolution. 



The only authorized and comelkte ‘Webster.’ 

WEBSTER^S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 

An entirely New Edition, tharoitghly Revised, considerably Enlarged, 
and reset 771 New Type. „ 

Medium 4to. 21x8 pages, 3500 illustrations^ 

Prices: Cloth, £i iis. 6d, ; half-calf, £2 2s.; half-russta, £2 5s.; 
calf, £2 8s. Also in 2 vols. cloth, £i 14s. 

In addition to the Dictionaiy of Woids, with their pronunciation, ety- 
mology, alternative spellings, and various meanings, illustrated by quotations 
andnumeious woodcuts, there are several valuable appendices, comprising a 
Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World ; Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, 
and English Proper Names ; a Dictionaiy of the noted Names of Fiction ^ a 
Bnet History of the English I^anguagc ; a Dictionary of Foireign Quotations, 
Words, Phiases, Proverbs, &c. ; a P^iographical Dictiofhi^ with 10,000 
Names, <&:c. " " 

This last revision, comprising and supeiseding the issues of 1S47, 'I864, 
and 1880, is by far the most complete tlfat the Work has undergone during 
the sixty-two years that it has been before the public. Every page has been 
treated as if the book were now published foi the first time. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON TIIE.NEW EDITION. 

believe that, all things considered, this will be found to be the best 
existing English dictionary m one volume. We do not know of any work 
similar in size and pnee which can approach it m completeness of vocabulary, 
variety of information, and geneial usefulness.’ — Guardian. 

‘The most comprehensive and the most useful rf its land .’ — National 
Observer. 

‘A magnificent edition of Webster’s immortal Dictio^iry.’~- 7 )<zf/y 
Telegraph. 

‘ A thoroughly practical and useful dictionaiy .’ — Siandai d. 

‘A special feature of the present book is the lavish use of engravings, 
which at once illustrate the verbal explanations of technical and scientific 
terms, and permit them to remain leadably brief It may be enough to lefer 
to the article on “ Cross ” By the use of the little numbered diagrams we are 
spared what would have become a treatise, and not a veiy clear oaC. , . . 

: We recoinmend the new Webster to every mau"^ of business, every father of a 
family, every teacher, and almost every student — to everybody, in fact, wjm is 
likely to be posed at an unfamiliar or half-understood word or phrase^^ 
St. fanned s Gazette. 

Frospeetuses, with Speemen Pages, an appUcatioit. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 



